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News  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHZRN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondr.le,  111,  y-- Phones  1020  Relcr-ses   IMIEDIATE 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUM 


By  Albert  Meyer 


(Editors  s  V/ith  the  first  week  in  January,  195^«  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  Agriculture  Department^  through  the  SIU  Informa- 
tion Service,  is  beginning  a  brief  weekly  column  of  short  hints  and 
observations  for  the  farm  folk  of  Southern  Illinois.  It  will  be  so 
arranged  that  the  material  may  be  run  as  a  column  or  as  filler. 
Your  suggestions  regarding  it  will  be  appreciated.) 


Your  rural  scribe  would  like  to  come  into  the  homes  of  farm 
folks  of  Southern  Illinois  for  a  few  moments  once  a  week  to  pass  on 
a  bit  of  information  and  chatter  that  may  be  helpful.  At  least  the 
fellows  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Agriculture  department 
hope  so.   There  are  a  dozen  of  them,  you  knows  V/.  E«  "Kep"  Keepper 
(the  chairman),  Bill  Andrew,  Marshall  Clark,  Scott  Hinners,  John 
Hosner,  Jim  Mowry,  Alex  Reed,  Fred  Roth, Ed  Sullivan,  Lowell  Tucker, 
Joe  Vavra,  and  Harvey  V/oods. 

Now  for  this  week's  reminders s 

Don't  expect  any  miracles  from  concoctions  recommended  to  pre- 
vent those  winter  egf^   production  slumps  in  your  laying  flocks.  A 
winter  pause  in  egg   laying  is  an  inherited  factor  of  the  hen. 

Cows  freshening  in  the  fall  usually  produce  more  millc  than 
spring  fresheners,  so  try  to  get  some  of  your  cows  bred  in  January 
for  October  freshening.   It'll  keep  your  milk  production  on  a  more 
even  keel  throughout  the  year,  too. 


(more) 
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Take  good  care  of  that  barnyard  manure.   In  the  lon?^  run  it 
probably  is  your  m(3st  valuable  livesstock  product. 

Order  now  the  fertilizer  you  will  need  for  the  year  's  crops. 
You'll  find  it  more  available  now  than  durin,)^  the  planting  season 
next  spring  when  every  other  Tom,  Lick,  and  Harry  is  buying  his  supply. 

Hf  4! '^  ^  *  H«  ={«  *  5^!  =<« '1^ 

Don^t  wait  until  planting  time  to  plan  your  garden,  either, 
January  is  the  planning  time.  Remember  that  each  dollar  invested  in 
a  well-planned  vegetable  garden  will  return  nearly  |20  worth  of  food 
for  your  family. 

There  is  nothing  quite  as  disastrous  as  having  a  farm  building 
burn,  particularly  the  home.  Farm  fires  always  increase  during  the 
winter  months  because  of  the  increased  need  for  heat.  Have  you  in- 
spected your  heating  plant,  smoke  pipe,  and  chimney  to  make  sure  they 
are  safe? 

It's  a  good  time  to  get  at  that  pruning,  too.  Proper  pruning  of 
orchard  trees  will  reduce  the  amount  of  cull  fruit  produced.  You  may 
shape  the  adult  tree,  too,  by  properly  pruning  the  young  orchard. 

If  you  have  a  farm  woodland  you  may  use  some  of  your  less  busy 
winter  days  profitably  in  your  woodlot.  Efficient  home  use  is  often 
the  most  profitable  way  to  utilize  your  woodland's  products.  By 
cutting  your  own  timber  you  may  more  than  double  the  cash  income  from 
your  woodland,  too. 

sk  3fe  sk  sk  sk  >fa  jfc  ?k  sic  ste 

That  is  all  for  this  time. 


News  from  Bill  Lyons 

S.OaTHERN  ILLINOIS  UrllVSRSITY 

Carbondale,  Ill.j — Phones  1020       Releases   IiLISDIAT. 


CARBONDALE5  ILL.,  DEC— -Establishing  the  framework  of  the  mature 
tree  should  be  the  prime  consideration  in  annually  prunin-^  young 
apple  trees  during  the  first  eight  years,  says  Dr.  James  B,  Mowry, 
supervisor  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Ejcperiment  Station,  operated 
co--operatively  here  by  Southern  Illinois  University  and  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Hie  mature  applo  tree  should  have  five  to  eight  scaffold  branches 
(main  side  branches)  spaced  around  and  vertically  on   the  trunli  with 
the  lowest  about  two  feet  above  the  ground  and  the  top  one  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

Year-old  nursery  trees  over  five  feet  tall  should  be  cut  off  four 
feet  above  the  /s-round  at  plantinp-.   Vi/lien  lateral  shoots  reach  six  to 
eight  inches  long  in  early  summer, cut  the  main  stem  back  to  the 
highest  desirable  lateral  shoot  which  makes  a  wide  ancrle  crotch  with 
the  trunk. 

Mowry "suggests  2 

1,  Remove  lateral  branches  which  leave  the  main  stem  at  a  narrow 

angle, 

2,  If  scaffolds  crowd  each  other,  remove  one  or  shorten  it  to 
a  lateral  growing  away  from  the  other  branch.   If  scaffolds  grow 
parallel  one  above  the  other  the  spacing  should  be  at  least  four  feet, 

3t  Remove  the  water  sprouts  except  where  they  may  develop  into 
a  good  side  branch  in  an  open  area.  Avoid  double  leaders  (main  stems) 
and  whorls  of  branches  on  a  stem. 

h.      Side  branches  on  the  scaffolds  should  be  removed  if  they  grow 
straight  up  or  down,  if  they  are  less  than  a  foot  from  the  trunk,  or 
if  they  grow  toward  the  center  of  the  tree, 

5.  Remove  all  dead,  diseased,  or  broken  limbs, 

6.  As  a  rule,  prune  lightly.   On  young  trees  lower  branches 
bear  fruit  first  and  should  be  retained  as  long  as  fruit  quality  is 
good. 


NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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Releases   IIC'IEDIATE 


CARBONDALE3  ILL,  5  DEC. — Quality  and  hlqli   production  records  are 
more  important  considerations  in  selecting  livestock  for  the  farm 
than  is  choosinj^  the  breed  of  animal,  says  Harvey  S*  V/oods,  farm 
manager  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 

The  ultimate  end  of  all  livestock  production  is  the  production 
of  human  food  by  efficient  utilization  of  crops,  ^^y   animals  which 
do  not  produce  human  food  efficiently  and  profitably  have  no  place 
on  the  farm J  he  declares. 

For  the  most  part  some  type  of  livestock  program  is  the  most 
profitable  way  in  which  the  Southern  Illinois  farmer  can  utilize 
his  land,  labor,  and  capital.   Once  convinced  that  such  an  enterprise 
fulfills  this  requirement  for  him,  the  farmer  is  ready  to  select  the 
animals  for  his  livestock  herd. 

Woods  susip-estss 

1,  Do  not  act  hastily  in  starting  out  by  investing  limited 
capital  in  animals  that  are  known  to  fall  short  of  meeting  the  goal 
of  profitable  production, 

2,  Consider  carefully  the  kind  of  livestock  program  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  light  of  markets,  labor,  land,  and  facilities, 

3,  Choose  the  animals  most  popular  in  the  community  because 
prominence  is  a  good  indication  these  are  suited  to  the  conditions 
in  the  locality. 

k.     Select  for  quality  and  high  production  rather  than  breed. 


-am- 


WEV/S  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTIiERIT  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondcle,  111.,— Phone;  1020  Releases  TxUGDIATS 

SPORTS  DESKS 

CARBONDALS5  ILL, 5  DSC. — Southern  Illinois  University's  battle- 
weary  Salukis  will  take  a  rest  this  week  after  absorbinp:  their  second 
beating  of  the  season  from  Millikin  University,  9k^Qk   Saturday  night 
(Dec*  26).   Coach  Lynn  Holder *s  Salukis  will  resume  action  at 
Carbondale  Jan.  5  against  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis. 

Holder  received  his  biggest  Christmas  present  in  the  form  of 
Tom  Millikin, Southern's  leading  scorer  two  years  ag«,  who  recently 
was  discharged  from  the  service,  liillikin  scored  18  points  against 
the  Big  Blue  Saturday  night,  but  it  was  a  futile  effort  as  SIU  went 
down  to  its  fifth  defeat  in  eight  games. 

Millikin's  return  will  ease  Plolder's  worries  somewhat  and  help 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  loss  of  all-conference  forward  Ray 
Rippelmeyer  to  professional  baseball  and  the  imminent  induction  of 
Bob  Nickolaus  into  military  service,  riillikin,  former  Pinckneyville 
star,  scored  220  points  in  2k   games  for  Southern  in  1951-52,  an  average 
of  16,9  per  game,  to  lead  the  team  in  that  department. 

The  meeting  with  V/ashington  Jan,  5  will  be  the  second  of  the 
season,  the  previous  game  going  to  the  Bears  69-55.   The  Hilltopper's 
victory  was  the  first  over  a  Holder- coached  team  and  the  first  over 
Southern  since  191^-15?  as  a  result,  the  Salukis  are  bound  to  have 
some  strategy  cooked  up  for  starting  a  new  string. 

In  the  scoring  department  Bob  Nickolaus,  senior  guard  from 

Centralia,  is  high  point  man  with  110  points,  a  I3.8  average  per 

game,  Nickolaus  is  followed  by  Gib  Kurtz,  East  St.  Louis  junior, 

with  98.  Jack  Ilorgan,  sophomore  center  from  Carbondale,  has  36  points; 

Harvey  V/elch,  senior  forward  from  Centralia,  79,  and  Capt,  Jacque 

Theriot,  Flora  senior,  ^3, 

(lijorc) 


In  their  eight  games  the  Salulcis  have  scored  5^7  points j  an 
average  of  68.^  points  per  game,  and  their  opponents  have  bucketed 
5^3  points  for  a  67,9  average. 

Coach  Blair  Gullion's  V/ashington  team  also  is  having  tough 
sledding  with  a  2-^  record  to  show  for  their  efforts.   The  Bears 
have  defeated  Southern  and  North  Dakota  University^  63-^^5  and  have 
lost  to  x\rkansas  twicoj  and  once  each  to  Iowa  and  Purdue. 

V/ashington  carried  a  three-game  losing  streak  into  the  Utah 
State  game  Monday  night  (Dec.  28)  and  are  in  the  throes  of  their 
worst  season  since  19^7-^85  when  they  won  10  and  lost  11, 

The  Bears*  big  scorers  are  6-^  Bob  Kriegshauser  with  117  points 
and  Bud  Cristal  with  72.   Supported  by  Ed  Beimfohr,  Jim  Burst,  and 
Bob  Kimpling  this  dual  threat  will  form  the  starting  lineup  Coach 
Gullion  will  throw  into  the  fray  Jan,  5* 


-by- 
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ATTENTIONS   FARM  EDITORS 

CARBONDALE5  ILL.  5  Jan.— Many  more  faruers  "will  be  buying  weld- 
ing equipment  for  their  workshops j  says  Fred  W,  Roth,  agricultural 
economist  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  pointing  out  that  the 
number  of  farm  welding  outfits  in  use  and  the  amount  of  welding 
being  done  on  farms  has  been  increasinr<. 

Roth  attributes  this  to  savings  in  time  and  money.   Often  a 
broken  part  may  be  repaired  by  welding  without  taking  it  off  the 
machine,  thus  saving  several  hours  otherwise  required  in  making  a 
trip  to  town  to  have  the  welding  job  done,  V/ith  some  practice  a 
farmer  having  a  welder  may  do  many  simple  welding  jobs  on  the  farm 
at  only  a  small  outlay  for  materials  and  electricity. 

For  the  farmer  buying  a  welder  Roth  suggests s 

1.  /in  electric  arc  welder  is  generally  more  desirable. 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  welder  is  approved  for  farm  use.  Not  all 
kinds  are.   It  is  necessary  to  have  three-wire  (220-230  volts)  electric 
service  to  the  meter  in  order  to  use  an  electric  welder.   The  arc 
welder  capacity  should  be  at  least  150  amps, 

3.  Be  prepared  to  spend  nearly  ^^200  for  the  welder, 

h»     Study  the  instructions  and  practice  from  10  to  20  hours  with 
simple  welding.   This  will  enable  the  average  person  to  handle  many 
repair  jobs  on  his  farm. 


-am- 
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SPRINGFIELD5  ILL,  5  Jan.  — The  Illinois  Civil  Service  Conmission 
will  open  a  new  11-week  examination  period  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Saturday  (Jan,  9)  in  Barracks  G  on  South  Thompson  street 
in  Carhondale, 

The  examination  list  has  been  expanded  to  include  more  than 
20  additional  Job  classifications*  Since  the  tests  are  now  given 
on  an  open  and  continuous  basis,  a  person  may  t^ke  as  many  "' 
different  examinations  as  he  desires. 

All  examinations  will  be  given  each  Saturday  throa'^h  March  27 
at  8 §30  a.m.  except  for  clerical  tests  which  will  be  given  at  1  p^m, 


-br- 
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C/iRBONDALE,  ILL., Jan.  Today's  parents  suffer  from  a  new 

disease  called  "should  we  or  should  we  not,"  according  to  a  Southern 
Illinois  University  psychologist. 

Dr.  Leslie  Malpass,  consulting  psychologist  and  professor,  says 
opposing  claims  of  scientists  on  what  is  best  for  children  has  thrown 
parents  into  a  state  of  confusion  that  sometimes  renders  them  aLiiost 
helpless. 

As  the  father  of  four  young  children,  Dr.  Malpass  says  he 
refused  to  be  confused  by  current  controversies  as  to  whether,  for 
example,  spankings  should  be  administered,  babies  should  be  bottle 
fed,  or  thumb  sucking  should  be  allowed, 

"There  is  no  conclusive  evidence,"  he  maintains,  "that  any  one 
kind  of  discipline  is  best  for  all  children," 

The  young   professor  says  a  parentis  attitude  towards  his 
youngster  contributes  most  to  the  child's  personality  development. 
"If  parents  make  their  offspring  feel  loved  and  wanted,  it  doesn't 
matter  particularly  what  parental  technique  they  follow,',' 

His  experience  with  many  cases  has  shown  him  that  a  mother  who 
is  unaware  of  scientific  data  herself  may  make  a  better  mother  than 
the  mother  who  adhere 's  to  "the  book."  He  insists  that  the  import- 
ant thing  is  that  she  make  her  child  feel  relaxed  and  happy, 

"It's  when  a  child  feels  rejected  that  he  develops  behavior 
disorders,"  Dr.  Malpass  says,   "A  parent  may  use  corporal  punishment 
on  his  youngster  and  yet,  if  the  child  does  not  interpret  the  parent's 
action  as  a  rejection,  he  does  not  suffer  psychologically. 


L 


(more) 


On   the  other  handj  the  psychologist  points  out,  an  overindulgent 
parent  may  actually  be  seeking  to  cover  up  the  rejection  he  feels 
for  his  child.   "If  his  attempts  at  concealment  are  ineffective, 
this  pampered  child  may  end  up  just  as  psychologically  disturbed  as 
an  openly  rejected  youngster." 

Dr.  Malpass  admits  that  all  this  may  simply  present  another 
dilemma  to  parents  "unless  they  hang  on  to  the  truth  that  a  whole- 
some, healthy,  loving,  warm  environment  creates  the  same  kind  of 
people." 


•br- 
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ATTENTIONS      FARM  EDITORS 

CHICAGO,   ILL,,   Jan,— More  co-operative  effort  and  p;reatel?  uanacre- 
nent  and  harvestin,'^  efficiency  is  needed  amon-^  owners  of   snail  farm 
woodlands  in  Southern  Illinois    (as  well  as  other   similar  areas)    to 


I 


overcome  some  of  their  disadvantages,  according  to  Jolin  Hosner, 
Southern  Illinois  University, 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Technical  Forestry  Association  in  Chicago  Tuesday  ('^an*  12)  Hosner, 
forestry  specialist  in  the  SIU  Agriculture  Department,  discussed 
"Marketing  Farm  Woodland  Products  in  Southern  Illinois  (16  southern 
counties) ." 

The  forestry  organization  is  comprised  of  public  and  industrial 
foresters  in  Illinois. 

Forests  cover  nearly  a  million  acres  (26  percent  of  the  total 
land  area)  in  Southern  Illinois  and  three-fourths  of  it  is  owned  by 
farmers,  he  said.  Most  of  the  holdings  are  small,  averaging  between 
35  and  k^   acres. 

A  study  in  19^7  showed  that  the  total  net  growth  of  timber  is 
double  the  harvest,  but  high  quality  timber  is  being  over cut  nearly 
30  percent.  Hosner  pointed  out  that  Southern  Illinois  appears  fairly 
well  supplied  with  outlets  for  its  high  grade  timber  products  but 
has  a  pressing  need  of  parkets  for  its  low  grade  timber. 

Two  marketing  alternatives  face  Southern  Illinois  Farmers  owning 
woodlands  they  may  sell  the  products  as  semi— processed  material  at 
the  roadside  or  delivered  to  the  mill,  or  they  may  sell  the  trees  as 
they  stand  in  the  woods, 

(more ) 


2...,. 

Income  froi:i  timber  may  be  realized  in  two  wayss  as  a  source  of 
material  needed  on  the  farm— fuel,  posts j  poles j  and  liii'Jber-— and  as  a 
source  of  income  from  sales  of  timber  harvested  by  usin.o;  surplus 
farm  labor  and  equipment, 

Hosner  said  farm  woodland  owners  in  Southern  Illinois  are 
continuing  to  sell  their  timber  products  as  stumpa.<^e  to  be  harvested 
by  the  buyer  despite  the  fact  that  the  profit  to  the  farmer  would  be 
much  greater  if  he  would  spend  some  time  in  the  timber  to  cut,  grade j 
and  deliver  the  sawlogs  to  the  roadside. 

Unless  farmers  become  more  conscious  of  the  value  of  their  wood- 
lands stumpage  selling  may  continue,  he  saidj  because? 

1.  Agriculture  in  the  area  is  becoming  increasingly  specialized 
but  the  small  size  of  the  average  ^oodlot  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  specialization,  relegating  it  to  a  minor  place  in  the  farming 
program. 

2.  Many  farmers  are  unfamiliar  with  timber  products  and  timber 
markets. 

3.  The  farmer  cannot  always  channel  timber  products  to  the  best 
market  because  the  quantity  of  each  product  is  small. 

k.     Small  farm  woodlot  owners  cannot  always  afford  to  own  equip- 
ment for  efficiently  harvesting  their  timber. 

5.   The  working  capital  of  many  farmers  is  so  small  that  they 
seek  to  market  their  timber  products  with  the  least  expense.   This 
also  leads  owners  to  over cut  their  woodlands  in  order  to  realize  an 
immediate  return  from  the  land  rather  than  following  recommended 
practices  for  woodland  improvement  which  yields  greater  returns  in 
the  long  run, 

(more) 


^  •  •  •  »  • 

Hosner  offered  these  favorable  aspects  for  the  woodland  owners 
I     lo   Greater  interest  in  co-operative  efforts  such  as  the  Vfeodland 
Owners'  Co-operative  of  Peoria,  Vfliether  elaborate  or  not,  such  or.<^ani- 
zation  gives  the  small  owner  the  competitive  advantage  of  size  for 
efficiently  harvesting  and  marketing  timber  products.  It  fosters 
joint  ownership  of  specialized  machinery  not  possible  for  the  individua" 
farmer • 

2,  Increasing  development  of  teclmology  induces  farmers  to 
specialize  more  in  forestry  and  apply  more  labor  in  the  woods,   Ihis 
includes  better  grading  techniques j  better  utilization  of  machinery 
for  increasing  the  output  per  manliour^  and  moEc  knowledge  of  the 
efficient  use  of  timber, 

3.  More  educational  services  are  available  for  the  small 
woodland  owner,  increasing  his  awareness  of  problems  and  the  need 
for  improvements,  and  providing  training  for  him  and  for  timber 
operators  in  efficient  harvesting  and  utilization  methods. 


-am- 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL,  ,Jan,«-An  idea  and  problem- swapping  session 
between  11  Southern  Illinois  high  school  principals  and  three  Southern 
Illinois  University  groups  will  take  place  on  the  SIU  campus  Wednesday 
(Jan.  13)  when  Southern's  Division  of  University  Extension  sponsors 
its  first  High  School  Principal-College  Freshitian  conference. 

SIU  groups  involved  will  be  the  college  freshmen  from  the  high 
schools  represented  by  the  principals,  the  academic  deans  supervising 
instructional  programs  and  student  affair Sj  and  the  academic  advisers 
of  college  freshmen. 

The  purpose,  says  Raymond  H,  Dey,  SIU  extension  division  dean, 
will  be  to  discover  some  of  the  mutual  problems  involved  in  making 
smoother  the  student's  transition  from  high  school  to  college  work. 
Each  will  be  encouraged  to  communicate  ideas  and  opinions  on  high 
school  and  college  program  shortcomings  and  to  suggest  helpful  im- 
provements. 

Dey   says  similar  conferences  have  been  held  successfully  for 
nearly  20  years  at  the  Universities  of  Micliigan  and  Indiana.   The 
first  SIU  meeting  will  be  a  trial  run  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
enlarging  its  scope  in  coming  years. 

Following  a  half— hour  orientation  session  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
[University  Cafeteria j  the  principals  will  have  interviews  until  noon 
[with  their  former  students  now  enrolled  as  freshmen  at  SIU.  Douglas 

1.  Lawson,  dean  of  the  SIU  College  of  Education,  will  preside  at  a 
fnoon  luncheon  meeting. 


(more) 
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Afternoon  group  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  informal  discussion 
durin,''  which  Jack  Graham  of  the  SIU  Office  of  Student  Affairs  will 
explain  testing  programs  for  entering  freshmen;  Betty  Greenleaf , 
supervisor  of  student  activities j  will  talk  about  non-*academic  student 
problems;  V/illis  Malone  will  lead  discussions  by  academic  advisers 
on  problems  they  have  found  among  college  freslinen;  and  R,  P.  Hibbs, 
DuQuoin  high  school  principal,  Will  lead  the  principals  in  voicing 
opinions  gathered  from  interviews  with  students  and  from  their  school 
experience.  Henry  J,  Rehn,  dean  6f  the  SIU  College  of  Vocations  and 
Professions,  will  summarize  the  program. 

High  school  principals  and  superintendents  who  will  be  participat 
ing  ares  Wesley  G.  Bovinet,  Sesserj  Bert  Gasper,  Cobden;  J,  Q,  Clark 
and  N,  A.  Rosan,  Carbondale;  Eugene  Eckert,  Herrin;  Rayi:iond  L*  Foster, 
Harrisburg;  Hibbs;  Paul  J,  Houghton,  Anna- Jonesboro 5  Arthur  Ililward, 
Mt.  Vernon;  L,  Goebel  Patton,  West  Franlcfort;  and  Iheodore  C,  Shoberg, 
Murphy sboro ♦ 
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ATTENTIONS  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 


There  is  always  something  to  spoil  the  fun  of  a  farmer's  winter 
"leisure  time".  At  least  that  is  the  way  it  seemed  to  your  scribe 
in  ;ta;tk.ing  with  the  fellows  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Agriculture  Department  this  week.   They  had  a  flock  of  reminders 
designed  to  keep  a  person  from  sitting  by  the  fire  and  smoking  his 
pipe  in  idle  contentment, 

Fred  Roth,  agricultural  economistj  says  this  is  a  good  week 
to  gather  up  all  the  shop  tools  you  have  scattered  around  the  place 
and  put  them  in  one  place,  organizing  them  so  they  will  be  easy  to 
find  and  use.  In  other  words,  get  your  workshop  in  shape.   That 
ought  to  take  the  better  part  of  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  all  right  to  look  over  the  seed  catalogs  now,  the  vege- 
table man  says.   Ten  dollars  (start  saving  now)  will  buy  enough 
seeds,  plants,  and  supplies  to  keep  the  average  family  well  supplied 
with  vegetables  during  the  year.  By  the  way,  if  you  want  to  look 
over  the  comparative  yields  of  various  kinds  of  tomatoes,  green 
beans,  sweet  corn,  peppers,  and  cucumbers  tested  in  the  SIU  vege- 
table trials,  drop  a  request  card  to  Bill  ilndrew  at  the  SIU 
Agriculture  Department, 


;|(}i:9!«:ji:}:3{c:{(^^^4= 


You  ou-'ht  to  be  planning  carefully  now  for  next  yearns  laying 
flock,  too.  Try  "counting  your  chicks  before  they^re  hatched," 
Start  chicks  this  month  for  next  yearfs  layers. 

If  you  have  a  patch  of  standing  saw  timber  to  sell  don't  let 
it  go  to  the  first  fellow  who  comes  along.  You*  11  fret   better  prices 
by  having  more  than  one  buyer  bid  on  it. 

Start  keeping  records  on  your  milk  cows  this  month,  A  cow  . 
that  produces  less  than  55OOO  pounds  of  milk  a  year  doesn^t  put 
any  profit  in  to  your  pocket.  Records  will  help  you  weed  out  those 
loafers  so  you  can  sell  them. 

Don't  overlook  the  value  of  poultry  manure.  It  has  a  higher 

percentage  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  (those  elements 

vital  to  gocd  crop  production)  than  the  average  of  other  barnyard 
manures. 


b 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL., Jan.  —  One  of  five  Southern  Illinois  University 
coeds  will  be  crowned  queen  at  Southern's  third  annual  Air  Force 
ROTC  Military  Ball  Saturday  ni^^ht   (Jan.  16). 

Hie  queen  will  reLc^n  over  all  hiilitary  social  activities  at 
SIU  durin>^  the  coiuin^;^  year  and  will  carry  the  honorary  title  of 
colonel. 

Candidates  ares  Pat  Bruce ^  1?^   Fairfield;  Marilyn  Liebi'^,  19_. 
Bellevillej  Barbara  Purst,  19,  Marion^  Christine  Minckler,  19y 
Carbondale,  and  Pat  Hicks,  22,  Opdyke. 

Southern's  1088  AFROTC  cadets  selected  the  winner  at  an  assenb.;" 
Tuesday  morning,  but  their  choice  will  not  be  announced  until  the 
ball  which  be^^ins  at  9  p.m.  Saturday  in  the  Carbondale  Armory. 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  Stan  Dau/^herty  and  his  orchestra,  frequent 
ly  heard  over  the  CBS  radio  network. 

Ida  Schellhardt,  V/aterloo,  received  the  queen's  crown  last 
year  at  the  ball  which  Southern's  Arnold  Air  Society  sponsors 
for  AFROTC  cadets  and  other  military  personnel  of  the  Carbondale 
area. 

All  of  the  candidates  this  year  are  sophomores  except  Miss 
Bruce,  who  is  a  freshman.  Miss  Minckler,  a  cheerleader  and  runner- 
up  for  the  title  of  "Miss  Illinois"  last  year,  is  a  speech  major. 
Miss  Bruce  is  a  member  of  the  University  madrigal  singers  group 
and  Miss  Liebig  was  an  attendant  to  the  homecoming  queen  last 
fall.  Both  Miss  Liebig  and  Miss  Purst  are  majoring  in  elementary 
education  while  Miss  Hicks  is  studying  government. 


-eh- 
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News  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVSRSITY 

Carbondale,  111., — Phones  1020        Releases  IMIIEDIATIi; 

(Mitor^s  Notes  This  is  the  second  in  a  weekly  series  of  five 
articles  on  dairyin-^  in  Southern  Illinois  as  based  on  a  study  by 
Dr.  Alex  Reed,  dairy  specialist  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale) • 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Jan.— Hie  southern  Illinois  fanner  has  a  wide 
range  of  enterprises  from  which  to  choose  but  many  farms  are  too 
small  to  be  used  profitably  except  for  such  intensive  operations  as 
dairying,  poultry,  or  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  says  Dr,  Alex 
Reed,  dairy  specialist  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
in  his  study,  "Production  and  Utilization  of  Milk  in  Sixteen  Southarn 
Illinois  Counties." 

Two- thirds  of  the  farms  in  the  area  have  less  than  1^  acres 
and  only  15  percent  have  more  than  220  acres.   The  avera<^e  farm  size 
varies  widely  between  counties,  ranging  from  ^6  percent  of  less  tlian 
1^0  acres  in  Randolph  county  to  more  than  80  percent  in  Williamson 
and  Franklin, 

Reed  says  that  80  to  160  acres  is  enough  for  economically  operat- 
ing a  family- type  dairy  farm.  Beef  and  swine  or  sheep  farms  usually 
need  200  acres  for  economical  operation. 

Much  of  the  area  falls  into  the  general  farming  classification. 
According  to  reports  of  the  U,  S.  Census  Bureau  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  most  of  Jackson,  Perry,  Franklin,  vailiam- 
son,  Saline,  and  Hamilton  counties  are  in  the  general  farming  area. 
Farms  are  small,  and  on  many  of  them  more  than  half  the  total  income 
consists  of  products  used  by  the  operator  and  his  family.  In  19^9 
(latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available)  a  large  percent  of  the 
farms  had  less  than  .;^250  income  from  products  sold,  or  had  other 
income  that  was  greater  than  the  farm  income.  Nearly  63  percent 
of  the  farms  in  Franklin  and  Williamson  counties— the  coal  mining 
area— came  in  the  latter  group.     (more) 


Gel- 11a tin  and  V/liite  counties  fall  in  the  .^rain  and  livestock 
farming  area.  In  19^9  livestock  or  crop  and  grain  farms  comprised 
61  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  two  counties,  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  four  years. 

Randolph  and  Perry  counties  are  in  a  wheat-dairy-poultry  class- 
ification but  the  farm  operation  does  not  actually  conform  to  this 
type.  In  19^5  general  farming  comprised  nearly  ^3  percent  of 
Randolph  county ^s  farming  practices.  Only  9.3  percent  was  dairying. 
By  19^9  dairy  farms  had  increased  to  13.6  percent  and  ger^al  farm- 
ing was  down  to  26  percent. 

Most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  production  is  in  Union,  Jackson, 
and  part  of  Jolinson  counties,  although  the  seven  southernmost  counties 
with  parts  of  Jac]5:son  and  Randolph  fall  into  the  fruits  and  vegetable 
classification.   Hie  eastern  part  of  this  group  might  better  be 
classed  as  a  livestock  area,  Reed  says.  In  19^9  nearly  30  percent 
of  the  farms  were  livestock  enterprises  and  less  than  one  percent 
fruit  and  vegetable  farms.  Significantly,  ^0  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  eastern  half  were  subsistence  farms  with  less  than  $2.50 
derived  from  the  sale  of  farm  products. 

In  19^9  nearly  73  percent  of  all  the  nation »s  farms  produced 
some  milk  and  dairy  herd  products,  representing  19  percent  of  the 
total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  all  farm  products.  Illinois  ranked 
ninth  among  the  states  in  total  milk  production  in  1950,  accounting 
for  ^-.3  percent  of  the  nations ^s  production. 

Of  all  farm  products  sales  in  Illinois  in  19^9,  dairying  repre- 
sented 9.3  percent.  In  the  l6-county  area  of  southern  Illinois  70 
percent  of  the  farms  reported  milk  cows  in  1950.   Tlie  sale  of  dairy 
products  in  19^9  accounted  for  only  3.5  percent  of  the  farm  income. 

(more) 
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The   sale  of  surplus  dairy  cows  and  calyes  was  reported  in  the 
livestock  sales  whichj  along  with  livestock  products  other  than 
poultry,  accounted  for  39*7   percent  of  s^55j653,l58  received  fror.i 
the  sale  of  all  farm  products  in  the  area  in  19^9 #  Field  crops  other 
than  fruits  and  vegetables  ranlced  second  in  importance  at  36 o3  percent 
of  the  total  income;  poultry  returned  8,2  percent  (nearly  as  much 
as  dairy  products) 5  fruits  and  vegetables,  6,9  percent^  and  forest 
products,  ,k   percent. 

Variations  are  wide  by  counties.  Livestock  represented  71.3 
percent  of  the  farm  income  in  Hardin  county  but  only  2^-,6  percent 
in  Alexander  which  led  in  farm  crops  income  with  66  percent o  Jclinson 
county  was  short  on  farm  crops  with  11,6  perc^mt  of  its  total  farra 
income  from  that  source c 

r-i:l7y  products  income  percentages  ranged  from  1^6  in  Gallatin 
county  to  17 a  1  in  Randolph,  l^-,8  in  WilliamsDn^  l'+»7  in  Perry ^  and 
12,3  in  Jackson,  Poultry  returns  ranged  from  19.3  percent  in 
Hamilton  to  3o2  percent  in  Alexander,  Union  county  fanmers  received 
3^.2  percent  of  their  total  income  from  horticultural  products,  the 
only  county  in  the  area  in  which  fruits  and  vegetables  were  the 
most  important  source  of  farm  income. 

Although  15.9  percent  of  the  total  farm  land  in  the  area  is 
classed  as  woodland,  this  income  potential  is  not  utilized,  Reed 
points  out,  Jolinson  county  with  22  percent  of  its  farm  land  in 
timber  derives  only  1,1  percent  of  its  farm  income  from  forest 
products  and  is  the  only  county  breakir^  over  the  one  percent  mark. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111., — Phones  1020         Releases  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALEj  ILL.,  Jan. — Glenn  "Abe"  Martin,  actin-r  athletic 
director  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  head  football  coach 
Bill  O'Brien  ■will  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  NCAA  Jan,  7-8  in 
Cincinnati ,  Ohio . 

V\fliile  there  Martin  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  NAIA,  He  is 
vice  president  of  that  association. 
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ELDORADOj  ILL,,  Jan.— Townspeople  here  decided  after  a  success- 
ful parade  Monday  night  that  they  will  have  some  sort  of  "firecracker" 
demonstration  before  each  of  their  weekly  meetings  held  in  connection 
with  Eldorado »s  fast  moving  community  development  program,  • 

An  auto  caravan  led  by  Police  Chief  George  Bpown  and  inc ':c:-'.:,::,g 
Mayor  John  Upchurch  paraded  through  the  streets  of  town  to  remind 
local  residents  of  the  community  get-together .  By  the  time  the 
parade  reached  the  meeting  site  there  were  about  65  autos  in  the  line.-: 

The  community  development  program,  organized  with  the  help  cf 
Richard  W,  Poston  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  Area  Services 
Division,  will  continue  through  the  winter.   Each  week  a  different 
local  organization  will  be  responsible  for  staging  the  "firecracker' 
demonstration  to  keep  attendance  high  at  the  town  assemblies. 

The  parade  idea  was  conceived  by  the  Labor  Association  for 
Industrial  Development  headed  by  Jess  Chandler, 

Between  200  and  300  persons  present  at  the  last  meeting  studied 
social  development  in  the  community  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  >     . i. 
civic  minded  Eldoradoans  are  and  how  they  get  along  with  their 
neighbors, 

Poston  says  "One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  vitality 
of  community  life  is  the  extent  to  which  the  network  of  family 
relationships  has  developed  throughout  the  community  as  a  whole". 

Eldorado »s  shortcomings  in  social  development  and  all  other  phases 

of  community  life  will  come  in  for  some  comprehensive  study  beginning 

next  week  when  committees  will  be  organized  to  tackle  specific  pro- 
blems.  These  coiumittees  will  be  concerned  with  city  beau tifi cation, 
government,  churches,  education,  economic  development  and  other 
elements  which  may  offer  possibilities  for  improving  this  town 
despite  the  closing  of  its  coal  mines. 

(more) 


Successful  bankers,  teachers,  ag^riculture  experts  and  other 
specialists  will  meet  with  each  of  the  corimittees  next  week  to  assist 
in  the  job  of  organizing  them. 
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(Number  ^8  in  a  weekly  series— -"It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"— 
a  series  consisting  of  re^^ional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature,  column,  or  editorial  use.) 

THE  GREAT  ISOLATIONIST 

By  John  W,  Allen        (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University  this  "credit"  line) 

CARBONDALEj  ILL.,  Jan. — Southern  Illinois  has  "exported"  a 
number  of  young  men  who  afterwards  became  famous.   (According  to 
John  W,  Allen  of  Southern  Illinois  University,)  one  of  these  was 
William  Edgar  Borah,  a  native  of  V/ayne  county,  who  later  became 
dean  of  the  United  States  senate  and  one  of  the  most  capable  and  in- 
fluential members  in  its  history.  Few  men  have  served  so   long,  and 
surely  none  of  such  long  service  have  been  more  independent, 

William,  one  of  ten  children  in  the  Borah  family,  was  born  in 
1865  on  a  farm  six  miles  northeast  of  Fairfield.  He  grew  up  there 
and  attended  Tom's  Prairie  school,  the  oldest  one  in  the  county. 
He  also  regularly  attended  the  local  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  the  father  was  an  active  church  leader. 

As  in  most  early  homes,  that  of  the  Borah's  had  little  reading 
material.   It  consisted  of  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Life  of 
Washington,  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Night  Scenes  from  the  Bible, 
two  or  three  of  Scott's  novels,  an  occasional  newspaper,  and  by  some 
strange  circumstance  a  volume  of  orations  by  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
Of  course,  there  was  the  McGuffey's  series  of  readers. 


(more) 
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Youn^  Borah  had  a  comfortable  and  congenial  home,  a  kindly 
mother  and  an  intelligent  ardable  father.  It  was  the  custom  of  his 
father  to  discuss  and  attempt  to  analyze  the  problems  of  the  day  with 
his  son.  In  later  years  V/illiam  expressed  great  appreciation  for  the 
way  in  which  these  discussions  had  influenced  his  thinking.   Though 
apparently  tolerant  and  broadmindedj  the  father  was  uncouproaising  as 
between  right  and  wrong.   To  him  each  issue  was  to  be  decided  strict- 
ly upon  its  merits,  a  standard  that  remained  strongly  evident  in  the 
son's  thinking  throughout  his  long  career. 

Mien  V/illiam  had  completed  the  course  of  study  at  Tom's  Prairie 
school J  he  was  sent  to  Illinois  Academy  at  Snfield  for  one  year. 
Here  he  cane  under  the  influence  of  Professor  Mark  A.  Montgomery,  a 
college  graduate  and  by  the  account  of  numerous  students,  a  nost 
inspiring  teacher.   Literature,  history  and  participation  in  the 
activities  of  the  academy's  literary  society  greatly  appealed  to  young 
Borah.   It  was  while  a  student  there  that  he  made  his  first  political 
speech, capably  substituting  for  a  scheduled  speaker  who  had  failed 
to  appear. 

Borah  did  not  return  to  Illinois  Academy  after  the  first  year, 
staying  at  home  and  helping  with  the  farm  work.  According  to  one 
account  he  was  away  from  home  three  weeks  during  the  year,  playing 
the  part  of  Mark  Antony  with  a  troupe  of  Shakespearian  actors.  This 
may  partly  explain  Borah's  great  interest  in  the  theatre  and  his 
unusual  speaking  ability. 

In  1883  he  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  attended  the  University  of 
Kansas,  taught  school,  and  studied  law.  ilmong  his  classmates  were 
Herbert  Hadley,  William  Allen  V/liite,  Fred  M,  Funs  ton  and  Vernon 
Kellogg,  all  of  whom,  later  attained  national  prominence. 

(more) 
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After  admission  to  the  bar  in  1889 5  Borah  established  an  office 
at  Lyons,  Kansas.   In  I89O,  having  had  practically  no  clients  during 
the  past  year,  Borah  decided  to  go  to  Seattle.  V/hen  he  reached 
Boise,  Idaho,  he  found  himself  practically  penniless.  A  careful  study 
of  the  situation  convinced  him  that  Boise  offered  reasonab]e  opport- 
unities for  a  young  attorney  and  he  decided  to  locate  there.   In  a 
few  years  he  had  built  up  the  best  law  practice  in  Idaho, 

Borah's  abilities  were  soon  recognized  and  he  was  made  prosecut-' 
ing  attorney.   In  this  capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecution  of  17111 
D,  (Big  Bill)  Haywood  and  others  for  the  killing  of  Governor  Frank 
S.  Steunenberg  during  a  strike  at  the  copper  iiiiiics.   Clarence  Darrow^ 
perhaps  the  outstanding  defense  attorney  of  the  nation,  was  counsel 
for  Haywood.  Borah  lost  the  case  but  was  designated  by  D?.rrow  as 
"the  ablest  nan  with  whom  I  have  ever  contended." 

At  about  this  time  Borah  became  interested  in  politics  and  enter- 
ed the  race  for  United  States  Senator,  which  he  lost,  \'kien   the  next 
time  for  the  election  of  a  senator  came,  Borah  organized  and  conducted 
a  successful  campaign.  He  was  afterwards  re-elected  five  times. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  the  senate,  Borah  proved  somewhat 
untractable.  Nelson  Aldrich,  powerful  senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
tried  to  coerce  him  without  success.  A  portion  of  a  letter  that 
Aldrich  received  from  an  influential  citizen  of  Idaho  to  whom  he  had 
written  in  effort  to  have  Borah  "behave"  indicates  the  new  senator's 
independence.   It  follows-  "I  want  you  to  understand  clearly  in  any 
case,  I  have  no  influence  with  Borah,  and  if  you  discover  anyone  in 
Idaho  who  does,  I  would  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  send  me  his 


name." 


(morej 
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Borah »s  influence  in  the  senate  grew.  Though  many  disagreed 
with  him  at  various  tines,  few  questioned  liis  sincerity  or  integrity 
and  all  respected  his  great  ability. 

After  the  close  of  World  War  I  Borah  opposed  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  led  a  bitter  attack  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  against  our  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations  that  Borah  appears 
to  have  attained  his  greatest  fame  as  an  orator.  His  opposition 
I  speech  made  in  the  senate  on  November  19 j  1919  is  considered  as  th^ 
greatest  of  his  career.  Some  consider  it  as  fully  the  equal  of  an; 
speech  ever  made  before  the  senate. 

In  none  of  his  attacks  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ^  the  Leagu':^ 
I  of  Nations  or  any  other  measure  advocated  by  President  Wilson,  did 
Borah  made  personal  attack  on  the  president  as  so  many  others  did. 
The  general  high  plane  upon  which  he  conducted  his  debates  won  wide 
I  praise,  V/ilson  and  a  companion,  driving  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  ex-*president,  passed  Borah, 
Wilson  turned  to  his  companion  and  remarked,  "There  is  one  irreconcil- 
able whom  I  can  respect," 

Changeable,  unpredictable,  determined,  unswerving,  incorruptible, 
hating  intrigue,  and  cherishing  established  institutions,  the  "Great 
Isolationist"  continued  to  profoundly  influence  national  and  world 
affairs  until  his  death  in  19^0, 

Serving  in  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  administrations 
of  seven  presidents,  a  Wayne  county  boy  left  an  indelible  imprint 
upon  national  affairs. 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL.,  JAN, — V/inter  term  on-campus  enrollment  of  33'30 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  is  an  increase  of  more  than  500 
students  over  a  year  a-^o,  it  was  announced  today ^ 

Last  year  at  this  timoj  enrollment  in  all  academic  collo'^es 
and  divisions,  Vocational^ Technical  Institute  day  school  and  the 
Belleville  Residence  Center  totaled  only  2879? 

Dr«  Robert  McGrath,  registrar j  said  winter  term  rej^istration 
in  extension  classes,  in  the  University  School,  and  the  VTI's  ni-^ht 
program  of  adult  education  raised  total  enrollment  at  Southern  to 
6276,   There  are  1173  students  in  extension  work,  1303  in  VTI  classes 
and  ^-20  in  the  University  School, 

There  are  312  more  men  on  campus  now  than  a  year  a.^^o  and  139  nore 
women,  McGrath  reported.  Male  students  still  outnumber  coeds  by 
almost  two  to  one. 

Enrollment  at  Southern  set  a  new  record  last  fall  when  there 
were  more  than  3500  students  in  classes  on  campus,  an  increase  of 
16  percent  over  the  previous  fall. 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL,,  Jan. — A  husky  ex-G.  I.  whose  culinary  art 
once  won  the  praise  of  President  Eisenhower  is  now  competing  for  top 
grades  with  Southern  Illinois  University  coeds, 

JiiiiLiy  Viers,  2^year-old  army  veteran,  has  returned  from  Koref. 
to  give  stiff  competition  in  "Cookery  and  Foods"  to  the  feminine 
contingent  in  Southern's  home  economics  department, 

Viers,  a  handsome  six-footer,  says  his  cuisine  interest  is  no", 
a  hangover  from  army  K.  P.  duty,  but  rather  comes  from  managing  the 
officers'  club  in  Korea  for  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet  whose  favorite 
dessert,  incidentally,  was  Viers'  apple  cake  recipe. 

Before  he  went  into  the  army  in  1951,  Viers  says  his  only 
contact  with  food  was  his  mother's  cooking  and  the  groceries  in  the 
local  store  in  McLeansboro  (111.)  where  he  worked, 

"So  Uncle  Sam  sent  me  to  Foods  Service  School  at  Ft,  Leonard 
Wood,"  he  smiles. 

He  finally  ended  up  in  Korea  satisfying  such  visitors  to  the 
club  as  Anna  Rosenberg,  Betty  Hutton,  Bob  Hope  and  President  and  .  '' 
Madame  Sygman  Rhee,  The  highlight  of  his  army  career,  though,  came 
when  President  Eisenhower  dined  at  the  club  during  his  Korea  tour, 

"The  President  made  a  special  point  of  shaking  hands  with  me 
and  telling  me  the  meal  was  one  of  the  finest  he'd  ever  eaten,"  Viers 
recalls  proudly. 

He  admits  that  he  doesn't  care  a  thing  about  cooking  and  that 
he  doesn't  even  have  a  gourmet's  appetite,  but,  that  for  some  unknown 
reason,  he  is  fascinated  with  concocting  dishes  and  supervising  their 

preparation. 

After  graduation  Viers  says' a  job  as  manager  of  a  large  hotel 

dining  room  would  suit  him  fine. 
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ATTENTIONS  -Farn  Editors 


CARBONDALEj  ILLejJAN. — Earners  supplying  hatchin,!^  egi^s  to 
hatcheries  at  this  season  should  feed  their  laying  hens  a  well- 
balanced  breeder  ration,  says  Scott  Hinnersj  Southern  Illinois 
University  poultry  specialist,. 

Provide  and  direct  sunshine,  plenty  of  clean  fresh  water,  greer, 
(alfalfa  hay)  feed,  and  oyster  shells  with  the  regular  grain  and  na.?b 
feeds,  he  advises.  Although  alfalfa  hay  is  desirable,  green- colored 
clover  or  soybean  hay  nay  be  used.   The  hay  nay  be  fed  in  a  conveni/^ :.•" 
rack  nade  by  joining  the  ends  of  10  to  12  feet  of  coi.inon  wire  f encin-j;;; 

To  save  labor,  use  autonatic  or  large  water  fountains  supplying 
enough  water  for  a  day,  Sone  skin  nilk  or  nilk  by-products  nay  be 
fed,  but  if  the  quantity  is  large  the  farner  should  adjust  the  anount 
of  protein  in  the  uash  feed  accordingly.   Plenty  of  oyster  shells  are 
needed  to  naintain  good  egg  shell  texture. 

Vitanin  D  supplenentation  is  found  in  nost  good  Conner cial  nash 
feeds,  Hinners  says,  but  experinents  show  that  hens  get  enough  vitanin 
D  fron  direct  sunlight  to  produce  satisfactory  hatching  eggs.  He 
reconnends  constructing  a  snail  tenporary  yard  in  front  of  the  laying 
house  to  keep  hens  fron  ranging  to  other  farn  buildings.   They  nay 
be  allowed  in  this  yard  every  afternoon  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
Cleaner  eggs  usually  are  produced  during  the  winter  if  the  hens  are 
confined . 

In  looking  to  next  season's  laying  flock,  Hinners  says  the 

poultry  raiser  should  be  naking  plans  now  to  obtain  disease-free, 

well-bred  chicks,  because  failure  with  the  yo-anr^   stock  will  nean 

failure  with  the  laying  flock, 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL.,  JAN. — Examples  of  home  furnishinr^s  selected 
from  ^0  or  more  Carbondale  stores  will  be  featured  in  an  e:}diibit 
sponsored  by  the  art  department  at  Southern  Illinois  University  from 
Jan,  17  throuf^h  Feb.  12, 
■     The  items  from  local  shops  were  picked  pxlmarily  to  iJlu£:t.rate 
^ood  design  in  modern  furni3hin.o;s.   SIU  art  faculty  members  also 
considered  function^  uniqueness  and  other  factors  in  making  up  the 
display. 

Included  in  the  show  will  be  a  few  applianr-esy  a  couch j  buffo n_ 
tables  5  chairs  J  lamps,  wall  paper,  drapery,  textiles,  china,  glass 
■  and  stainless  steel.   A  special  section  will  be  devoted  to  packaging 
design,  examples  for  which  were  selected  by  G^  Sanderson  Knausc, 
director  of  the  University  Art  Service, 

F.  Cairleton  Ball,  ceramics  artist  at  Southern,  explained  that 
the  idea  for  the  show  stemmed  from  a  Good  Design  Exhibition  held  by 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  and  the  Merchandise  Mart  in 
Chicago,   Hie  exhibition  remains  at  the  museum  for  six  months  and 
at  the  Merchandise  Mart  for  six  months  every  year. 

Ball  was  on  the  jury  which  judged  the  show  at  the  Merchandise 
Mart  last  year. 

The  display  at  Southern  will  be  opened  with  a  tea  and  reception 
in  Allyn  Hall  from  3  to  5  p.m.  Sunday. 
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■  IIAC  ROUNDUP 

CARBONDALE5  ILL. J  JAN.— Southern  Illinois  University's  revitalized 
Salukis  will  clash  with  defendin.'^  Interstate  Inter colien-iate  Athletic 
Conference  champions • Eastern  Illinois  in  a  battle  for  first  place 
Saturday  (Jan.  I6)  in  Charleston, 

Southern,  riding  the  crest  of  a  three  game  winning  streak, 
bolstered  their  second  place  Monday  (Jan.  11)  by  blasting  I/estern 
Illinois  72-^6  to  bring  the  SIU  conference  mark  to  3*-l.   Eastern  was 
pushed  into  overtime  to  down  Western  88-37»   If  records  indicate  any = 
thing,  Coach  Lynn  Holder's  SIU  team  should  take  the  second  encounter 
with  Eastern.  SIU  lost  earlier  to  Eastern  69-67.  /ifter  the  Southern 
loss  Western  dropped  to  fourth  position  with  a  2-2  record. 

In  other  IIAC  games  this  week  Central  Michigan  will  be  at  Michigan 
Normal  Jan,  1^-,  and  Illinois  Normal  will  entertain  the  Huskies  of 
Northern  Illinois.  Northern  won  its  first  conference  game  of  the 
season  Monday  ('^an,  11)  by  downing  Michigan  Normal  6^62. 

Northern  (1-2)  is  tied  with  Central  Michigan  (1-2)  for  fifth 
spot  in  the  race,  while  Illinois  Normal  holds  down  the  number  three 
position  with  a  2-1  posting.  Mchigan  Normal  is  in  the  cellar  with  a 
0-3  mark. 


The 
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W 

L 

Pet, 

Eastern 

•2 

0 

1,000 

Southern 

3 

1 

.750 

111.  Normal 

2 

1 

.667 

Western 

2 

2 

.500 

Central  Mich, 

1 

2 

.333 

Northern 

1 

2 

.333 

I'lich,  Normal 

0 

3 

,000 
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Games  This  Week; 

Jan,  1^*— Central  Michigan  at  Michigan  Normal 
Jan.  16— -Southern  at  Eastern 

Northern  at  Illinois  Normal 


Results  This  Weeks 

Southern  72 1  V/estern  ^6 
Northern  6ki     Michigan  Normal  62 
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:     ELDORADO  5  ILL.^  JAN.— Pub  lie-*  spirited  citizens  dedicated  to  the 
job  of  making  this  declining  coixaunity  "the  best  town  in  the  U.S." 
pitched  into  their  task  with  renewed  vigor  today  after  getting  a  gloony 
report  frou  a  door-to«door  census. 

The  coiiimunity  development  enthusiasts,  who  have  been  taking  stock 
of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  learned  that  the  population  of 
Eldorado  has"  declined  from  ^500  to  ^075  since  1950  because  of  the 
lack  of  employment  here. 

Census  figures  indicated  that  ^3  percent  of  the  1950  population 
of  males  between  20  and  2k   have  mdved  away.   Only  ^.1  percent  of  the 
population  now  falls  into  this  age  group  while  most  cities  have  an 
average  of  7,6   in  tliis  age  category. 

In  all  age  groups  the  male  population  declined  since  1950  except 
for  men  60  and  up.  Younger  women  have  also  been  seeking  opportunity 
elsewhere,  the  census  showed,  so  that  five  percent  of  the  population 
is  now  ?5   years  old  or  more.   Hiere  are  nearly  100  more  widows  than, 
single  women, 

A  population  committee,  one  of  13  groups  organized  here  this  week, 
will  try  to  come  up  with  some  answers  about  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove population  distribution.  An  economic  development  comiiittee  will 
tackle  the  problems  of  improving  agriculture  and  industry  here. 
Following  the  meeting  Monday  night,  each  of  the  committees  on  which 
hundreds  of  local  residents  will  serve  have  campaigns  for  building 
up  Eldorado  from  all  sides. 


(more) 


h  Southern  Illinois  University  faculty  nenbers  and  other  specialists 

net  with  the  individual  coumittees  at  the  Ilonday  ni^ht  session.  Miss 
Janice  Kee,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Library  Association's 
Public  Library  Division,  came  here  from  Chicago  to  talk  to  the 
library  committee.   Ihe  Rev.  V/ayne  V/.  Hoxsie,  secretary  general 
presbyter  of  the  Illinois  Synod,  Presbyterian  ^hurch,met  with  the 
church  committee.   Wayne  Leeman,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporter, 
spoke  to  the  beau tifi cation  comi.iittee* 

Next  Monday  night,  townspeopre  will  forego  their  regular  commun?*, i.:v 
development  meeting  to  discuss  a  proposal  that  the  city  buy  the 
Eldorado  Water  Co.  from  a  Chicago  firm  for  li;625',000.  Suggested  by 
the  government  committee,  the  meeting  next  week  was  called  so  that 
all  interested  citizens  can  learn  the  facts  about  the  proposed  purchase 
and  vote  intelligently  \hen   it  comes  up  in  a  municipal  election 
Jan.  23. 
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CARBONDALE5  ILLb  jJ/iN,— Heavy  thinning  in  pin  oak  stands  c?ives 
nearly  three  times  as  ouch  yield  and  ,q;rowth  as  does  li.'2:ht  thinnin-?, 
reports  Dr.  Leon  S,  Minckler,  silviculturist  in  the  Carbondale  Forest 
Research  Center  maintained  here  in  cooperation  with  Southern  Illinois 
University, 

Minckler's  four-year  study,  published  as  Technical  Paper  No,  139 
by  the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  U.S.  Forest  Servico^ 
was  carried  out  on   a  nearly- pure, dense,  37-year-old  pin  oak  timber 
stand  near  the  Big  Muddy  river  in  Jackson  county,  Illinois.  Eight  ..>>— 
acre  plots  were  laid  out  on  Shawnee  National  Forest  land. 

He  says  the  study  was  undertaken  because  the  species  is  common 
but  little  research  has  been  done  to  find  out  how  to  manage,  improve, 
and  utilize  the  timber. 

Thinning  was  done  to  eliminate  poorer  trees  and  make  spacing 
more  uniform.   Three  degrees  of  thinning— heavy,  medium,  and  light- 
were  carried  out  in  19^9 •   The  thinning  yielded  the  equivalent  of 
357 J  305,  and  12^  eight-foot  mine  props  for  the  heavy,  medium,  and 
lightly- thinned  plots j  respectively. 

Rather  startling  results  were  noticed  after  three  growing  seasons, 
Minckler  says.   The  timber  volume  now  is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 
before  thinning,  meaning  that  plots  thinned  the  most  grew  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  stand  thinned  the  least.  Adding  the  amount  cut  to 
the  net  growth  since  thinning,  Ivliuckler  found  that  the  treatments 
produced  in  merchantable  timber  the  equivalent  of  1139 j  795 j  ^rid  ^-73 
eight-foot  mine  props,  respectively. 

(noie) 


'-  t  •  •  •  • 

Characteristics  of  the  most  heavily  thinned  plots  were;  fewer 
dead  trees,  faster  growin.'^  trees,  and  wider  tree  crowns  which  aid 
growth  vigor, 

Minckler  says  that  the  first  thinning  of  pin  oak  stands  probably 
should  be  made  at  20  to  30  years  of  age.   Tliereafter  thinnings  :nay 
be  made  at  intervals  of  four  to  eight  years. 

Pin  oak  is  a  species  usually  occuring  on  poorly-drained,  heavily- 
textured,  bottom-land  soils.   Bie  trees  branch  heavily.  More  often 
than  not  they  occur  in  nearly-pure,  even-aged  stands  called  "pin  oak 
flats."  Surveys  show  there  are  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of  such  flats 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  ilissouri.   The  timber  is  used  for  piling, 
raine  props,  and  posts  or  ties  (if  treated).  If  knots  are  not  objectic 
able  it  may  be  used  for  lumber. 

Interested  persons  may  obtain  copies  of  Minckler »s  report  by 
writing  to  the  Carbondale  (111,)  Forest  Research  Center  and  asking 
for  Technical  Paper  No,  139. 
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Carbondalej  111,,  Jan.— A  massed  band  composed  of  126  high  school 
students  from  20  Southern  Illinois  towns  will  present  a  concert  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  Saturday  ni;^ht  (Jan-  16)  „ 

The  younj?  musicians  will  be  on  the  campus  all  day  for  the  Southern 
Illinois  Hij^h  School  Band  Clinic  during;  whj  ch  thoy  wj.ll  have  two 
rehearsal  sessions  for  the  concert  at  7^30  p-m,  in   Shryock  Auditorium, 

Franklin  C.  Krieder^  director  of  instrumental  music  at  the 
Collinsville  High  Schoolj  will  direct  du""ing  the  clinic  and  concert, 
Kreider^  who  played  professionally  in  St»  Louis  for  many  yes-vs^ 
organized  the  first  Collinsville  High  School  band  in  1930.  Many  of 
his  techniques  are  reported  in  music  textbooks. 

The  musicians  selected  to  play  in  the  concert  were  selected  from 
more  than  300  high  school  band  members. 

Listed  by  towns y  the  students  ares 


iinna 
William; 


Bob 


Hindmanj  Pan 
Grover,  Mary  Ann 
Davis 5  Russell 
Bauer  j  Jane 
Fowler  J  Sharon 
Jobe,  Sue 
Boyd,  Jane 


Benton 

Dougherty,  Annette 


Edwards  J  Bennie 
Helminske,  Martha 
Smith J  Stephen 
Smith,  David 
Eabanks,  Lorene 
Smith,  Jim 


Cairo 

Kessler,  Sharon 
Dunkerj  Frank 
Dicker son,  Helen 
Parrottj  Don 
Keith,  Stevie 
Boykin,  Albert 
Wilson,  Eugenia 


CMale  Community 
Morris,  Ronnie 
Rotramel,  Carol 
Russell,  Jackie 
Goldstein,  Barbara 
VanCleve,  Marsha 
Finley,  Diane 
Burdick,  Diane 
l/»lhite,  Bob 
Morris,  Jeannie 


(more) 


C^dale  University  School 

Johnson, 

Morris, 


,  Gary 
Peter 


Reed  J  Sylvia 
Lybarger^  Carol 
Clark,  Lillian 
Davi  s ,  Don 
Smith,  Sandra 
Belford,  Marilyn 

Carterville 
Has tie,  Jeannie 
McNeill,  Jeannine 
Shoate,  Shelba  Jean 
Rig gin,  Marilyn 
Norman,  Neal 

Chester 
Tindall,  Bob 
Reisinger,  Sharon 
Armes,  Nancy 
Smith,  Rita 
Brandhorst,  Joan 
Natho,  Dorothy 


Donp-ola 
Dillow, 
Dillow, 


Frank 

Joyce 

Jacquie 

Shirley 

Elaine 

Ferrell 


Kimber . 
Keller i 
Dillow! 
Pender! 

Dupo 

Jackson,  James 
Kloess,  Vernon 
Robinson,  Norman 
Kohlenberger,  Delores 
Karraker,  Arnold 
Thompson,  Donald 
Hen son,  John 

DuQuoin 
Kern,  Anne 
Maxton,  Phyliss 
Lesher.  Russell 
Schluerer,  Charles 
Loucks,  Don 
Childress,  Suzanna 
Fry,  Burke 
Mann,  Martha 
Poiter,  Evelyn 


Eldorado 
Mills  ,""Dar  la 


Hopkins 

Stout 

White! 


Joanne 


y 


Clark. 
Potts! 
Davis, 
Taylor, 


Jack 
Linda 


aul 
Beverly 

Frank! e 
Kave 


Sesser 

Lou.cks,  M.-.rie 
Baker,  HovJard 
S 11 1  c  or  ~,   'Ac  nn  1  e 

Rednourj    Roy 
Ta  y Id  r ,    R  a  ymo  nd 
Glidewell,   Shirley 


Heparin 


Lav/:*., 
Null 


Ronniu 


Donai.d 


Longman ;,    C a.r o iyn 
Phelps,   Vyvian 
Pollack,    Frank 

Marlon 

Booth,  HItrllee 
McNary,  James 
Ray,  Donald 
Harper,  Tommy 
Morgan,  Ann:. 

Murphysboro 

Winters,  David 
McGreggor,  Carol 
Lovan,  Sara 
King,  Glen 

Pinckneyville 
Snyder,  Geraldine 
Saaiders,  Carol 
Grohman'^  Jane 
Koss,  Helen 
Edwards,  Bill 
Steen,  Lavinia 
Koenegstein,  Sylvia 


(more) 
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Sparta 
Scott,  Ed 
Lindsay,  Rosalind 
Bouasj  Bill 
Pirtle,  Lynn 
Fox,  Gene 
Becker,  Marilyn 
Coulson,  Jack' 
Rotramel,  Dixie 


Thebes 

Bradshaw,   Harley 
Caldwell,   Williai:i 
Jordan,    Dale 


Trenton 

Johnson,  V/ayland 

Flattuin,  Sandra 

Wendell,  Karen 

Johnson,  Geraldine 

Bassler,  David 

Zeir^ler 

Crawford,  Jerry 
Marco,  Paula 
Zivaly,  Tonny 
Reiger,  Dexter 
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News  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois   Phone;  1020      Releases  IM^DIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.j  JAN, — More  than  225  Southern  Illinois  high 
school  women's  physical  education  teachers  and  students  will  attend 
a  women's  basketball  clinic  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Saturday  (Jan.  16),  according  to  Mss  Cleo  Ulm,  SIU  women's  physical 
education  teacher  and  president  of  the  ^Southern  Illinois  Board  of 
Women's  Officials,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  program.   The  clinic  is 
sponsored  by  the  SIU  Women's  P.E,  department. 

The  day's  activities  will  begin  with  registration  at  9  a.m.  in 
the  university  gymnasium.   The  program  includes  discussions  of  new 
basketball  rules,  demonstrations  on  how  to  referee  and  umpire, 
call  fouls,  keep  time  and  record  scoring.   Participants  also  will 
have  opportunity  to  officiate  under  supervision  of  rated  officials 
in  demonstration  games. 

Already  indicating  that  they  will  attend  are  representatives 
from  high  schools,  in  ilnna,  Bluford,  Cahokia  (Commonfields) , 
Campbell  Hill  (Trico),  Carbondale  University  School,  East  St. 
Louis,  Herrin,  Marion,  Mt.  Vernon,  Murphysboro,  Pinckneyvillej 
Ridgway,  Royalton,  Sesser,  Vienna,  Wayne  City,  and  Southeast 
Missouri  State  College  (Cap.e  Girardeau) . 

\ 
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SPORTS  DESKS 

Carbondale,  111,,  Jan,~-Harvey  Welch,  senior  forward  from 
Centralia,  is  leading  Southern  Illinois  University's  basketball 
team  in  scoring  with  132  points,  a  12,0  average  per  game,  as  the  ■ 
Salukis  move  into  the  second  half  of  their  1953-5'+  schedule » 

Boasting  a  6-5  record,  the  Salukis  have  outscored  their  opponents 
759  to  715.  Southern  rebounded  their  way  over  the  .500  mark  for 
the  first  time  this  year  Jan,  11,  downing  Western  Illinois,  72"'+6. 
The  victory  gave  Coach  Lynn  Holder  a  3"'l  Interstate  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  C!onference  mark  and  moved  his  team  into  second  place. 

Gib  Kurtz,  junior  guard  from  East  St.  Louis,  is  close  on  Vfelch's 
heels  with  128  points,  an  11,6  average,  Kurtz  is  followed  by  6-5 
Jack  Morgan,  sophomore  center  from  Carbondale,  who  has  II6  markers. 
Capt.  Jacque  Theriot  has  counted  79  points, 

Tom  Millikin,  former  SIU  captain  just  out  of  service,  has  poured 
in  'l']   points  in  four  games  to  pace  the  Salukis  to  three  victories 
in  a  row,  their  longest  winning  streak  of  the  season. 

Eight  conference  games  remain  on  the  schedule  along  with  contests 
against  Northeast  Flissouri,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  and  Indiana  State. 
Southern  finished  fifth  in  the  IIAC  last  year,  but  if  they  can 
conquer  Western  Illinois  and  I12J.nois  Normal  (Feb,  13  and  15) 
again  they  should  clinch  at  least  a  tie  for  conference  laurels. 


-by- 


NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois--Phone  1020  Release:  Immediate 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  JAN --Some  Southern  Illinois 

University  freshmen  students,  looking  back  after  five  months  of 
college  experience,  aired  their  beefs  and  bouquets  to  high  school 
principals  during  Southern's  first  College  Preshman-fligh  School 
Principal  conference  on  the  campus  Wednesday  (Jan^  13)  ■) 

Principals  and  superintendents  from  11  Southern  Illinois 

high  schools  participated  in  the  idea-  and  problem-swapping 

conference  sponsored  by  the  SIU  Division  of  University  Extension, 

Raymond  Us  '^ej,    dean  of  extension,  said  Wednesday's  event  was  a 

trial  affair  which  will  bo  enlarged  to  include  all  high  school 

principals  of  the  area  next  year  if  desired.   The  plan  has  been 

used  successfully  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  for  two  decades,  he  said. 

The  purpose  was  to  discover  some  of  the  mutual  problems 

involved  in  doing  a  better  teaching  job  in  the  high  schools  and 

the  University  and  to  make  smoother  the  student's  transition 

from  high  school  to  college  work.   Most  participants  went  home  .":.  l; 

with  a  handful  of  notes  and  some  new  ideas  on  the  job  they  need 

to  do  for  their  students. 

ed 
Principals  interview/some  of  their  formior  students  in  sm.all 

groups  during  the  morning  and  then  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  general 

meeting  with  college  deans  and  advisers  to  assemble  data,  air 

opinions,  and  discuss  problems. 

Participating  were  principals  from  -^nna,  Carbondalej 

Gobden,  DuQuoin,  Herrin,  Harrisburg,  Mt.  Vernon,  Murphysboro, 

Sesser,  and  West  Frankfort^ 

(more ) 


Page  2--high  school  principals 

Most  principals  were  in  agreement  with  L.  Goebel  Fatton, 
superintendent  of  the  West  Prankf-jrt  schools,  when  he  said  that 
he  was  surprized  at  the  frankness  with  which  his  former  students 
discussed  their  problems  and  their  instructors. 

Many  good  things  were  said  for  both  high   school  and 
college  programs,  but  the  list  of  problems  and  recommendations 
garnered  from  the  students,  SIU  deans  and  advisers,  and  the 
principals  went  like  this: 

1.  Something  needs  to  be  done  about  more  and  better  teachlnr 
of  m.athematics,  rhetoric,  vocabularly,  and  the  physical  solencos-- 
chem.istry  and  physics--to  high  school  students  who  plan  to  go  to 
college.   The  students  pointed  out  this  need, 

2.  Freshmen  feel  thoy  need  more  required  courses  in  high 
school  to  prepare  them  for  college. 

3,  More  high  school  guidance,  laboratory  work,  and  projects 
are  needed, 

l\ ,  Some  college  teachers  talk  over  the  heads  of  the  beginn- 
ing student. 

5,  Beginning  college  student  have  trouble  budgeting  their 

making 
time  and  money  and  in  adjusting  themselves  to  /    decisions  for 

themselves  in  living  away  from  home.   They  think  more  adult 

supervision  over  study  conditions  would  be  desirable. 

6,  Students  are  bewildered  and  discouraged  during 
University  registration,   '-^hey  would  like  to  have  somie  orientation 

on  the  problem!  in  high  school, 

7,  Classes  are  too  large  in  college  as  compared  t^o..  high 
schools,  robbing  the  student  of  the  personal  interest  he  feels 
he  needs  from  his  instructors. 

8,  Southern's  students  are  a  jolly,  friendly  bunch,  but 
they  need  more  of  that  "old  school  spirit." 
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News  from  Bill  Lyons 
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C^'iRBONDALE,  ILL,  5  Jan.— People  who  know  sonethin':^  about  art  have 
been  overheard  at  exhibitions  remarkin?^  on  the  "amazin,"-  strength"  of 
paintings  bearing  the  bold  signature  "11,  Johnson". 

This  strength  probably  comes  from  the  artist's  vast  reserves  of 
courage  because  Marjorie  Johnson,  a  petite  Southern  Illinois  University 
coed  J  v/as  the  victim  of  a  crippling  illness  eight  years  o.'ro.     She 
learned  to  paint  in  a  wheel  chair. 

The  pretty  J  23-yGar-old  artist  from  V/est  Frankfort  has  been 
hounded  by  misfortune  ever  since  she  suffered  a  fall  on  a  high  school 
gym  floor  when  she  was  15*     Despite  surgery  to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
spine,  Marjorie  was  left  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  and  began  draw- 
ing sketches  to  while  away  the  long  days. 

She  received  no  formal  training  in  art  until  she  registered  at 
SIU  in  19^85  but  in  the  past  two  years  she  has  won  three  grand  prizes 
in  competitions  at  the  DuQuoin  State  Fair,   This  winter,  Marjorie  took 
the  Doctors'  Hospital  award  in  a  student  show  here,  and  her  work  has 
been  exhibited  as  far  away  as  Mississippi.  Fellow  students  elected 
her  president  of  the  SIU  ^'.rt  Club, 

Burnett  Shryock,  acting  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  .".rts 
at  Southern,  compares  Marjorie  to  Kathe  Kollvitz,  German  painter 
^nd  -Sculptress.        But  it  is  the  Italian  Modigliani  whose  genius 
she  respects  most. 

"Majorie's  work  is  very  sensitive,  yet  it  is  quite  powerful," 
Shryock  says,  "She  is  verstaile,  too,  having  the  ability  to  go  in  any 
direction." 

(more) 
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Hie  ran.n;e  of  rfcrjoric's  artistic  expression  is  evident  in  the 
variety  of  canvasses  and  sketches  in  the  hoi:ie  of  her  parents j  Ilr,  and 
Mrs,  H,  L,  Johnson,  who  operate  an  appliance  store  in  ^./est  Frankfort, 
There  are  sharp j  lifelike  portraits  and  experimental  oils  with  subdued 
forms  or  brilliant  hues.   Pen  and  ink,  charcoal  and  pastel  are  her 
favorite  media, 

"Realism  but  not  photo.o-raphic  realism"  constitutes  her  ':>"eneral 

i' 

approach  to  painting, 

Marjorie  believes  she  may  never  have  taken  a  serious  interest  in 
art  if  she  had  not  been  stricken  with  heman';^ioma  which  was  a.-^.^ravated 
by  the  fall  back  in  hi^h  school. 

"  I  was  at  that  adolescent  sta-^e  where  I  was  just  ^^oin^  all  the 
time,  without  any  particular  goals,"  Marjorie  says,   Hiough  she  had 
studied  piano  for  10  years,  she  felt  her  injury  had  limited  her 
aspirations  in  this  direction. 

But  her  enforced  withdrawal  from  most  normal  teena'^e  activities  • 
failed  to  shake  her  optimistic  attitude,   Vath  the  help  of  friends  who 
were  constantly  at  her  side,  Marjorie  was  able  to  finish  hi'^h  school. 
In  the  evenin^^s,  after  her  homework  was  finished,  she  found  n^ore  and 
more  satisfaction  in  paintin-^, 

Durin/^  her  junior  year  at  SIU  in  1950,  when  she  was  still  learning; 
to  support  her  wei-^ht  on  hand  crutches,  -^iarjorie  fell  and  broke  her 
ankle,  ."jiother  lon.g  period  of  convalescence  followed,  but  ambition 
was  stron.'^er  than  her  handicsip  and  Marjorie  returned  to  Southern  to 
continue  her  art  education.   She  expects  to  earn  a  bachelor's  der>:ree 
this  sprin.f^  and  po  right  into  graduate  work  to  prepare  herself  for  a 
job  in  a  museum  or  a  college  art  department, 

(more) 
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Meanwhile y  Marjnrie  spends  most  of  the  dayli/^ht  hours  in  Allyn 
Hall  here  J  usually  in  front  of  an  easel. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowin'T  whether  she   will  be  able  to  walk 
unassisted  some  day 5  althou'^h  Ilarjorie  feels  she  is  makinn;  prn.rrress 
in  that  direction.  lier  indomitable  spirit  makes  one  thin^  certainj 
however  o  she  will  never  o-ive  up  tryinq-. 
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IIAC  ROUNDUP 

CARBONDALE5  ILL,  5  Jan, ~-«Ea stern  Illinois  stren':^thened  its 
hold  on  the  Interstate  Intercollep:iate  Athletic  Conference  lead  by 
whippin.cr  Southern  Illinois  University  for  the  second  time  this  season, 
6^-60  Saturday  (Jan,  16)  at  Charleston,  Tne   win  ^ave  the  Panthers 
a  3-0  league  record  5  Southern  has  a  3'-2  mark, 

Illinois  Normal  replaced  Southern  in  second  place  by  routing 
Northern  Illinois'  Husld.es,  109-75.   It  was  the  third  victory  in 
four  games  for  the  Redbirds  and  the  third  loss  in  four  games  for 
Northern, 

In  other  league  action  Michigan  Normal  dropped  its  fourth 
straight  game,  61-51 j  to  their  neighbor j  Central  Michigan, 

This  week  Eastern  will  travel  to  Lincoln,  Mo,,  University, 
and  Southern  will  entertain  Northeast  Missouri  V/ednesday  (Jan,  20) . 
Saturday  (Jan,  23)  Eastern  will  tangle  with  Beloit  at  Charleston, 
Carroll  College  will  pay  a  visit  to  Northern,  Michigan  Normal  enterta: 
Hillsdale  College,  Central  Michigan  will  travel  to  Detroit  to  battle 
Wayne  University,  and  V/estern  will  host  the  Big  Blue  of  Millikin 
University, 

Monday  (Jan.  25)  Quincy  will  be  at  V/estern  and  l/ednesday 
(Jan,  27)  Southern  will  play  at  Southeast  Missouri, 

The  standings s 

Eastern  3  0  1,000 

Illinois  Normal  3  1  ,750 

Southern  3  2  .600 

V/estern  2  2  ,500 

Central  Michigan  2  2  .500 

Northern  1  3  ,250 

Michigan  Normal  0  k  ,000 

(more) 
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Games   this  week 


Jan,   20— ]]astern  at  Lincoliij   lIo,j   University 
Northeast  Missouri  at  Southern 

Jan.  23 — Beloit  at  Eastern 

Carroll  Collerre  at  Northern 
Hillsdale  ^olleie  at  IlicliiTan  Norrial 
Central  rlichi,<^an  at  Wayne  University 
Iiillikin  University  at  VJestern 

Results  this  weeks 

Eastern  6^-^  Southern  60 

Central  Michi'^an  6I5  Michigan  Normal  51 

Illinois  Normal  109;  Northern  75 


-by- 
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F-I-L-L-3-R-S 

Southern  Illinois  University's  basketball  team  has  not  had 

a  losinc^  season  since  1932, 


Only  three  teams  on  Southern  Illinois  University's  1953-5^ 
basketball  schedule  have  a  winnin.'^  ed^e  in  series  play.   They  are 
Mllikin  University^  Indiana  State,  and  Illinois  V/esleyan, 

Of  the  2000  men  enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
approximately  335  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Lynn  C.  Holder,  be.-^inning  his  ei^^hth  year  as  Southern 
Illinois  University's  head  basketball  coach,  has  a  seven-year  record 
of  11^-  wins  and  66  losses » 

Southern  Illinois  University  lost  its  first  basketball  r^ane 
to  Southeast  Mssouri,  7~llj  in  1913. 


Hie  physical  education  program  at  Southern  Illinois  Universit 
was  initiated  in  137^.   Rirpose  of  the  pro'i^ram,  accordin-^;  to  the  first 
annual  catalogue,  was  "to  give  grace  and  syiumetry  to  the  frame,  and 
volume  and  culture  to  the  voice."   Daily  exercises  were  conducted  in 
the  main  hall  of  the  university  with  piano  accompaniment. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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CARBONDALS,  ILL„ ,  j:.N. — United  States  Post  Office  officials 
probably  wish  all  correspondents  would  address  packa.'^es  in  as  much 
detail  as  this  one  mailed  to  D,  V/,  Morris  "president  of  Southern  Ill- 
inois Universit/j  CarbondalOj  Illinois,  U.S.A. ,  .kierica"  from  "Dr. 
Sj.  Arabinda  Prasad  Bhandari,  the  second  son  of  late  Sj,  Rahhal 
Chandra  Bhandari  of  the  villaf^e  of  Ramnagarj  P.O.  Maturapurj  Dt»  2.h 
Par.^anasj  V/est  Benr^alj  India." 

And  that's  not  all.  Sj,  Bhandari  also  explained  on  the  wrappin!^ 
that  the  package  "contains  an  En-^lish  publication  (translation)  of 
Nabadwip  Mahanir  Van  Math  entitled  'Sri  Sri  Nitya.'^opal'  by  the 
president  of  the  math," 

"Math"  means  abbey.   The  book  is  the  lifG  history  nf  an  Indian 


occultist 


« 
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SPORTS  DESK 

CaRBONDrtLE ,  111.,  Jan,  -  Four  students  have  introduced  fencing 
I  to  the  Southern  Illinois  University  campus. 

Salem  Al  Jaryan,  sophomore  from  Barr:dad,  Lraq,  is  responsible 
['for  organizing  the  "Golden  Blades"  club,   /il  Jaryan,  a  skilled 
fencer,  is  a  member  of  a  New  York  fencing  club  and  has  won  honors  in 
competition  there.   He  will  act  with  Janes  V/ilkinson  and  Cecil 
Franklin  of  the  SIU  physical  education  departm.ent  as  instructors  for 
I  the  club. 

Once  the  organization  builds  up  membership  and  masters  the 
fundamentals  of  the  sport,  matches  may  be  scheduled  with  other  college,^ 
and  universities  where  fencing  is  a  competitive  sport. 

Other  members  of  the  club  are  Bruce  Ullman,  Collinsville 
freshman;  Lee  Love,  freshman  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  (932  N.  Nev7stead); 
and  Chester  Brhwn,  freshman  from  East  St.  Louis. 


-by- 
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(Number  50  in  a  weekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois" — 
a  series  consistin-^  of  re'^ional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature j  colunuij  or  editorial  use.) 

BINDING  OUT 

By  John  W»  Allen  (Please  include 

Southern  Illinois  University    this  "credit"  line) 

"Readin-^  and  writing  and  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetio, .  ,a  new 

Bible,,, two  new  suits  of  clothes  (dresses)  suitable  to  his  Cher) 

position  in  life",,  such  phrases  are  found  in  r.iany  old  Southern 

Illinois  records.   They  cone  fron  indentures ^  the  le-^^al  forns  used 

to  bind  out"  white  children  as  clerks j  apprcnt: ces  or  servants  and 

to  indicate  the  rewards  that  a  master  was  required  to  --ive  to  the 

apprentice  when  he  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  term  of  service 

for  which  he  had  been  bound, 

(.xCcordin'T;  to  John  lv„  Allen  of  Southern  IlJ.inois  University^)  the 

rewards  mentioned  above  were  those  required  by  lav/  to  be  '^iven,  but 

others  were  sometimes  added.  ^^  girl  might  receive  additional  awards 

such  as  a  feather  bed,  two  blankets,  pots  and  cooking  utensils j  or 

one  of  the  two  dresses  might  be  "suitable  for  the  Sabbath"  or  for 

"going  out".   In  addition  to  the  awards  named  by  law  a  boy  mii:ht 

receive  a  horse ^  saddle  and  bridle,  i^'^O   in  cash,  a  set  of  tools 

used  in  the  trade  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn,  or  one  of  his  tyo 

suits  mi'^ht  be  "proper  for  the  Sabbath",   In  all  cases  the  rewards 

were  to  be  given  to  an  apprenticed  boy  when  he  was  21  years  old  and 

to  a  .^irl  when  she  became  13. 

It  was  required  that  a  copy  of  indenture  papers  be  filed  with  the 

proper  county  official  and  it  is  from  the  copies  of  these  old  papers 

that  a  glimpse  of  the  treatment  accorded  orphans  and  other  unfortunate 

children  is  afforded. 


(more) 
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Bindin.o;  out  was  a  j^eneral  practice  and  literally  hundreds  of 
records  relatino;  to  the  practice  are  in  existence  in  county  archives, 
liore  than  100  records  of  indentures  were  found  in  IjHwards  County, 
one  of  the  snaller  ones  in  this  section  of  the  state.   It  X'/ould  he 
easy  to  find  1000  or  uore  recorded  indentures  in  Southern  Illinois, 

Orphan  children  without  means  of  support j  those  who  sought  alms 
or  whose  parents  had  become  public  charges^  others  whose  fathers 
had  deserted  themj  been  committed  to  prison  or  become  habitual  drunk- 
ardsy  and  children  who  were  ille.'^iti.-.iate  were  subject  to  bein':':  bound 
out.   In  fact 5  any  child  could  be  apprenticed  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  father .   This  provision  of  the  law  was  later  revised 
fc  to  include  the  consent  of  the  mother.   If  the  father  were  dead  or 
had  deserted  the  family  for  six  months  or  more^  the  mother  could  bind 
the  children  out. 

The  lav/s  ^o'^^^J-'^iiT-'^  '^'■'^^   practice  of  apprenticing  did  not  originate 
in  Illinois,   They  came  from  old  laws  that  operated  in  ;ii'^land  at  the 
I  time  that  the  colonies  were  founded.   These  JSn^lish  lawsy  little 
changed  J  were  adopted  b^^  the  colonies  and  later  applied  in  turn  to 
the  Northwest  Terr i tor yj  Indiana  Territory 5  Illinois  Territory  and  . 
^finally  were  adopted  by  the  State  of  Illinois,   Laws  relating;  to 
{apprentice ship 5  basically  unchanged  from  the  ones  first  in  force 
[in  Illinois  Territory^  remained  on  the  statute  books  of  the  state 
until  their  repeal  in  1931- 

The  apprenticed  child  was  entitled  to  the  rewards  set  by  law 
when  he  had  satisfactorily^  completed  the  term  of  his  service,  ITe 
also  was  entitled  to  'meat,  drinl^j  lodo;in'^5  washin.f^5  apparel  suitable 
for  workin'?-  and  for  holy  days  and  to  all  other  thin-^s  necessary  in 
sickness  and  health  and  neat  and  convenient  for  such  a  servant", 

(more) 


3 

In  return  for  the  considerations  (^iven  him,  the  apprentice 
was  to  "well  and  faithfully  serve  the  said  master,  during  said  term, 
keep  his  secrets  and  obey  his  lawful  commands,  shall  do  no  harm  to 
said  master,  he  shall  not  waste  the  goods  of  his  master  nor  lend  them 
without  his  consent,  he  shall  not  play  at  unlawful  games,  contract 
matrimony  during  his  term  of  service,  frequent  lewd  or  gaming  houses, 
absent  himself  from  services  without  his  master ^s  consent,  and  shall 
in  all  things  demean  himself  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant  unto 
said  master". 

The  bound  child  was  subject  to  discipline  and  "suitable  punish-* 
I   ment"  by  the  master  or  mistress.   In  cases  of  extreme,  cruel  or  in- 
[  human  treatment  the  apprentice  could  have  recourse  to  law,  but  this 
privilege  was  so  hedged  about  by  various  requirements  that  the 
apprentice  was  practically  helpless  unless  some  man  appeared  as  "next 
of  friend"  in  his  behalf.  The  penalties  for  aiding,  advising  or 
sheltering  a  runaway  apprentice  were  severe. 

The  same  form  of  indenture  used  to  bind  white  children  could 
be  used  to  bind  Negro  children,  but  such  was  not  the  usual  practice. 
Other  procedures  that  allowed  longer  terms  of  service  were  naturally 
more  attractive  to  masters  and  were  generally  used.  If  a  Negro 
child  was  apprenticed  by  the  same  provisions  used  for  white  children 
it  was  permissible  to  omit  the  "writing  and  ground  rules  of  arith- 
letic"  provision  legally  required  for  whites. 

The  lot  of  the  unfortunate  pioneer  child  must  have  been  a  rugged 
|one.   Perhaps  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded  little  opportunity 
[for  better  treatment, 
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SPORTS  DESK 

ChRBONDALE,  111.,  Jan,  -  Southern  Illinois  University's  basket- 
ball team  will  take  a  seven-day  rest  after  their  SO-60  victory  over 
Northeast  Missouri  V/ednesday  (Jan.  20)  before  returninp;  to  action 
against  Southeast  Missouri  Jan.  27  at  Cape  Girardeau. 

The  Salukis,  over  the  .500  mark  with  a  7-6  record,  own  a  55-50 
victory  over  the  Indians  of  Cape  in  a  previous  game  this  year.  The 
Saluki-Indian  series  dates  back  to  1913  when  Cape  won  11-7. 

Gib  Kurtz,  junior  guard  from  East  St.  Louis,  is  leading  the  team 
in  scoring  with  151  points,  an  average  of  11.6  per  game.   Kurtz  is 
followed  by  Harvey  Welch,  senior  forward  from  Centralia,  with  140 
points,  a  10. S  average. 

Jack  Morgan,  Carbondale 's  6-5  sophomore  center,  has  126  points 
and  former  captain  Tom  Millikin,  senior  forward  from  Pinckneyville, 
has  poured  in  llS  points  in  the  six  games  since  he  returned  to  the 
SIU  lineup  after  a  hitch  in  military  service.   Capt.  Jacque  Theriot, 
Flora  senior,  has  an  8,1  average  with  105  points. 

As  a  team  Southern  has  scored  899  points  in  13  games  for  a  69»2 
average  per  game.  The  Salukis'  opponents  have  hit  for  839  points  or  a 
game  average  of  64*5  points. 

Southern  will  return  to  Interstate  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  competition  Jan.  30  at  Carbondale  against  the  Chippewas  of 
Central  Michigan. 
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SPORTS  DESK 

CaRBONDaLE,  111.,  Jan.  -  Southern  Illinois  University's  Salukis 
will  return  to  conference  basketball  play  against  the  Chippewas  of 
Central  Michigan  Jan.  30  at  Carbondale. 
I      Southern's  chances  for  the  IIAC  title  received  a  boost  Monday 
j,  (Jan,  18)  when  Illinois  Normal  handed  defending  champion  Eastern 
Illinois  its  first  league  loss  of  the  season  96-95 o  Eastern  had 
pushed  Southern  out  of  second  place  by  whipping  the  Salukis  for  the 
second  time  this  year  64-60  and  appeared  to  be  on  its  way  to  another 
conference  crown.  Southern  has  a  3-2  mark  and  Eastern  a  3-1  record. 

Coach  Danny  Rose's  Central  Michigan  team  has  compiled  a  2-2 
loop  record,  defeating  Michigan  Normal  61-51  and  Northern  Illinois 
69-63.   The  Chips  lost  to  Illinois  Normal  75-62  and  to  Western 
Illinois  75-64.   Playing  the  same  teams  Southern  dropped  Northern 
66-59,  Illinois  Normal  79-66,  and  Western  72-46. 

Central  is  holding  down  fifth  place  while  Southern  is  tied  with 
Western  for  third.   The  Salukis  will  have  six  conference  games  remain- 
ing after  the  Central  encounter. 


-by- 
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Carbondale,  111, j Jan, -Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity's annual  track  and  baseball  coaches*  clinic 
for  high  school  and  junior  hi^h  school  coaches 
will  be  held  March  26,  Glenn  "Abe"  Martin,  SIU 
acting  athletic  director  announced  today. 

Speakers  for  the  one  day  clinic  will  be 
announced  la  t er ,  Mar  tin  said ♦ 
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ATTENTIONS   F/J^M  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUIIN 

By  i"i.lbert  ileyer 
It  ouf^ht  to  q-o  without  sayino-  that  electric  power  on  the  farm 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  kind  you  can  q-etj  and  a  o-ood 
many  farmers  are  keeping  their  eyes   open  for  ways  to  use  it  in  nakin'^ 
the  farm  work  easier  and  more  efficient.  So  says  Fred  Rothj  a'^ricul- 
ture  economist  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Vifliat  are  you  doing 
about  it?  ixTe   you  one  of  those  fellows  who's  afraid  to  turn  on  an 
extra  electric  switch^  fearing  you  can't  brag  about  how  low  your 
bill  is? 

By  the  way,  do  not  neglect  having  a  few  electrical  conveniences 
for  the  wife  while  you  are  contriving  all  sorts  of  ways  to  use  electric 
motors  around  the  farm  to  make  your  own  work  easier, 

sjt  >};  ^  >j<  ;}<:{;  >[<>j<:  i}c>|< 

V/e'll  pass  along  this  hint  from  Roths  Watch  out  if  the  lights 
dim  as  you  pluo«  in  a  heavy  wattage  appliance  such  as  an  electric  iron 
or  heater  J  or  if  you  blow  fuses  or  trip  the  circuit  breakers  often. 
It's  a  warning  that  you're  overloading  the  wirinT,  You'll  need 
heavier  wires  or  additional  circuits  if  you  don't  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  fire. 

>!;>[;  >[c >K ;is ;]« ;^ ^ >!<>}; 

If  you  haven't  gotten  around  to  pruning  the  fruit  trees  yet, 

better  do  it.   General  principles  to  follow  ares  lower  the  tops  of 

the  tall  trees,  keep  the  tree  from  spreading  out  too  far,  cut  off  the 
branches  that  droop  to  the  ground  or  those  that  grow  closely  parallel 
on  top  of  other  limbs,  tliin  out  the  interior  of  the  trees  some  in 
order  that  light  and  spray  materials  will  get  In  easily,  and  trim  only 
as  little  as  is  necessary.  Always  make  a  clean  cut.  No  stubs, 
please. 


Horticulturist  Lowell  Tucker  at  SIU  says  that  Southern 
'    Illinois  has  four  times  as  much  land  suited  to  ):^rowing  fruit  as 
actually  is  producin.'^  fruit. 

■''   Are  you  havin-^  any  trouble  with  damp  litter  in  the  laying 
house  this  winter?  Condensation  of  moisture  is  the  chief  cause  of  it. 
Good  ventilation  will  help  cut  it  down.  It's  best  to  ventilate  with 
openings  on  the  south  or  southeast,  but  don't  get  a  draft  oi  your  hens. 
Stirring  the  litter  to  permit  air  penetration  will  help. 

Joe  Sutton  (he's  the  Mt,  Vernon  poultryman  we  told  you  about 
earlier  who  visited  England  last  year)  mentioned  a  litter  system  the 
English  farmers  have..  Some  are  using  aluminum  quonset-type  building t 
(Joe  said  they  had  another  name  for  them  but  I  wouldn't  know  how 
to  spell  it  even  if  I  remembered  the  name)  for  poultry  houses. 
Anyway J  the  English  used  straw  litter  in  the  poultry  yardj  he  said — 
just  opposite  to  most  Southern  Illinois  farmers.'   Tliey  kept  piling 
[  it  in  and  the  chickens  kept  scratching.  Worked  pretty  well  in  the 
winter,  too.  Kept  the  hen  houses  warm  and  gave  the  chickens  plenty 
of  exercise  as  well  as  some  green  feed  from  sprouted  grain  which 
I  they  nipped  on  as  they  scratched  under  the  tliick  layers  of  straw. 
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1;      CARBOKDALE,  ILL.  ,  JAl^.  —  A  request  by  Southern  Illinois  University 
students  for  a  $1  increase  in  the  quarterly  otudsnt  Activity  Fees  the 
additional  income  to  go  into  a  Student  Union  development  fund,  has  "been 
approved  by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  The  increase  will  be 
effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  (March  22), 

The  board's  action  came  in  response  to  a  student  vote  favoring  the 
increase  by  a  margin  of  four  to  one.  Eunds  derived  will  serve  as  a  nucleus 
toward  the  cost  of  a  proposed  permanent  student  union  building  at  Southern, 

The  present  student  activity  fee  is  ^8^50^  Regular  quarterly  tuition 
and  fees  for  students  will  total  $27  for  the  spring  term  instead  of  the 
$26  total  now  in  effect, 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL.^  JAN. — Pre-re/^istration  for  sprin-:^  teriii  classes 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  is  nov;  underway  and  will  continue 
until  Feb,  26 ^  it  was  announced  today. 

Dr.  Robert  A,  McGrath,  rer^istrar^  advised  students  who  are  not 
attendin;^  winter  tern  classes  to  contact  the  Admissions  Office  before 
coning  to  the  campus  to  register  for  the £pring  quarter. 

Though  the  registrar's  office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  5   p.m. 
and  until  noon  on  Saturday  to  clear  admissions  and  answer  questions  of 
prospective  students,  the  registration  center  will  be  open  only  on 
^bndayJ  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  1  p,m.  to  ^s30  P»m. 

McG^ath  pointed  out  that  students  may  wait  until  the  first  day  of 
the  spring  session,  March  22,  to  register  but  they  can  save  consider-- 
able  time  by  signing  up  for  classes  during  the  pre-registration  period 
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F-I-L-L«B~R-S 

Compiled  by  John  x'xllen,  Southern  Illinois  University 

(SIU)-Flails  were  used  to  "beat  out"2rain  in  early  days.  Some 
grain  was  tramped  out  by  arranj^ing  it  in  circular  form  and  driving 
animals  around  over  it. 


(SIU)-A  corduroy  road  was  one  crosslaid  v/ith  logs,  poles  or  ra:Mr 
It  was  called  "corduroy"  because  the  surface  resembled  the  rid.^es  on 
corduroy  cloth. ■ 

(SIU)-The  first  record  of  a  post  office  for  Southern  Illinois 
was  of  the  one  operating  at  Cahokia  as  early  as  1303. 


(SIU)-Flax  was  a  common  crop  of  the  pioneer.   It  was  grown  for 
its  fiber 5  used  in  the  weaving  of  linen  cloth,  and  as  warp  in  the 
famous  linsey-woolsey. 


(SIU)-Tlie  oldest  e:jdsting  Presbyterian  church  in  Illinois  is  the 
one  at  Golconda,  founded  in  1819.   Ihe  first  church  of  this  faith 
founded  in  Illinois  was  Sharon  Church,  near  Enfield,  established  in 
I8l6.  Sharon  Church  ceased  to  exist  many  years  ap-o. 


(SIU)-Before  song  books  were  available  to  members  of  a  church 
congregation  the  song  leader  often  "lined"  the  hyiun.   In  lining  the 
hymn  a  line  or  sentence  would  be  read.   It  would  then  be  sung  by 
the  congregation.   This  process  would  be  repeated  until  the  hymn  was 
completed. 


"W*'^'***'*' -^  *•*  •    ■■*' 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL. , Jan.— You  can  take  a  six-weeks*  suiimer  vacation 
bus  tour  of  the  scenic  Southwest  and  pick  up  10  quarter  hours  of 
college  geography  credit-^-with  a  little  extra  work — at  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

That  nay  he  putting  it  a  little  glauorouslyj  says  Dr^  Robert  A, 
Harper,  director  of  Southern's  fifth  annual  geography  sunoer  field 
course,  but  the  guided  tour  will  give  participants  an  opportunity 
to  see  sooe  of  the  nation's  most  awe-inspiring  scenery. 

The  field  course  is  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  who  wanr. 
to  get  away  from  the  routine  of  the  classroom  and  yet  add  to  their 
college  credits— -either  undergraduate  or  graduate^ — ,  Harper  says. 
The  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy  a  requirement  for  five  quarter  h..i;rs 
of  natural  science, 

Tlie  touring  group  will  leave  Southern's  campus  June  28  and  re- 
turn August  11,  Principal  stops  will  be  at  outstanding  metropolitan 
and  scenic  centers  in  New  Mexico,  /xTizona,  California,  Nevade,  Utah, 
and  Colorado. 

Harper  suggests  early  registration.   Tliose  desiring  college 
credit  will  be  required  to  spend  a  week  in  class  on  campus,  beginning 
June  21,  for  preliminary  stud^^  of  the  regions  to  be  visited. 

Reservations  for  persons  not  enrolling  for  college  credit  will  be 
opened  February  1,  Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  35.  ^'^iy   high  school 
student  or  adult  abiding  by  the  tour  regulations  will  be  eligible  for 
participation  without  credit.  Details  on  cost  and  regulations  may 
be  obtained  from  Harper  in  the  SIU  geography  department* 
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F-I-L-L-.li>-R«S 

Compiled  by  John  Allen^  Southern^ Illinoi_s_^Univer si ty 

(SIU)-At  the  end  of  early  day  church  services  the  hoj^s  often 
lined  up  beside  the  aisle  the  girls  were  reiquired  to  pass  to  leave 
the  church,   Tlie  boys  performed  the  "May  I  see  you  home?"  ritual. 
If  the  girl  said  no,  the  boy  was  said  to  have  been  "sacked," 

(SIU)-A  "brush  harbor"  was  made  by  placing  tree  limbs  on  a 
K  trellis  of  forked  posts  and  poles.   They  were  generally  used  to  cover 
IF  only  the  portion  that  might  be  termed  the  rostrum,   Occasiomlly, 
but  not  often,  they  might  cover  the  entire  seating  area. 


(SIU)-Tabernacles  or  sheds  were  often  erected  at  established 
camp  grounds  where  early  day  revival  meetings  were  held, 

(SIU) -The  first  school  officially  established  in  Pope  County 
was  at  Golconda  on  June  1^-,  1825.   Tlie  school  district  was  about  the 
same  size  as  a  present  day  township. 


(SlU)-In  lieu  of  part  of  his  pay,  the  early  teacher  often 
"boarded  round",  stajang  with  each  family  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  that  family, 

(SIU)-Early  day  school  teachers  often  received  part  of  their  pay 
in  "kind,"  In  this  case  "kind"  meant  merchandise,  such  as  corn, 
wheat,  cows  and  calves,  smoked  meat,  deerskins,  etc.   These  were  to 
be  taken  "at  current  market  price." 
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CARLONDALJUj  ILL«  j  JAN, — Nearly  135  debaters  and  speech  contest- 
ants representin.'^  11  hi^h  schools  in  Southern  Illinois  have  register- 
ed for  Southern  Illinois  University's  annual  hi^h  school  speech 
festival  Friday  and  Saturday  (Jan,  22-23)  5  according;  to  Albert  J. 
Croft 5  SIU  debate  coach. 

Participants  will  represents  Benton^  Carbondale  Coniiaunity 
and  Carbondale  University  Schools j  Cairo  Suinnerj  EuQuoiny  Crranite 
City  J  Harrisbur^j  Herrin^  Metropolis  j  0 'Fallon  j  and  V/est  Frankfort «, 

The   festival  will  open  with  throe  rounds  of  debate  at  ^-^^5"  p.n. 
Friday,   Saturday's  activities  will  include  two  rounds  each  in 
extemporaneous  speakinr^y  radio  speakin^-Ty  extempore  verse  reading  j 
comedy  play  reading- j  serious  play  readinp;^  oratorical  decla/nationy 
original  oratory^  and  ori,<^inal  monolo.-^ue.   Participants  will  be 
entertained  at  a  noon  luncheon  in  the  University  cafeteria  where 
there  will  be  an  after—dinner  speakin.-^  contest. 

Croft  said  that  students  will  be  rated  individually  as  superior ^ 
excellent^  or  o-ood  with  certificates  q;oino;  to  those  receivin'^  the 
superior  or  excellent  ratin'-^s.   Tlie  festival  will  not  be  competitive 
by  schools. 
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CARBONDALSy  ILL.  ,Jan,*— National  V/onien's  Basketball  Officials^ 
examinations  will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University  under 
sponsorship  of  the  SIU  Women ^s  Physical  Mucation  department  Saturda 
January  30 j  according  to  Miss  Cleo  Ulmj  member  of  the  SIU  Vfo;nen's 
P,S,  staff  and  president  of  the  l^—year-old  Southern  Illinois  Board 
of  Women's  Officials. 

Board  members  will  be  judr^es  for  the  examinations  which 
include  written  tests  and  practical  demonstration  examinations » 

Women  seokin.?  to  be  rated  officials  for  national,  local j  or 
intramural  basketball  .q-ames  must  pass  the  examinations  every  two 
years  J  Miss  Ulm  says,   C-ndidates  must  pass  the  mornin?;'s  written 
examination  before  beino;  permitted  to  participate  in  the  practical 
phase  of  the  tests  during  the  afternoon. 


I 
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SPORTS  DESK 

GARBONDaLE,  111.,  Jan.  -  Coach  Jim  Vi/ilkinson  is  puttin.r^  his 
Southern  Illinois  University  wrestlers  throu^^h  soiae  stiff  conditj.om  ■ 
workouts  in  preparation  for  the  Salukis'  second  match  of  the  sear.or. 
Saturday  (Jan.  23)  a.'^ainst  Eastern  Illinois  at  Charleston,   The 
Salukis  defeated  the  Panthers  twice  last  year» 

Southern  dropped  its  first  match  to  defending-  conference 
champions  Illinois  Normal  19-^..   Co-captains  Bob  \Vhelan,  Chicar^o 
junior,  and  Joe  Fedora,  senior  from  Granite  City,  won  Southern's  two 
bouts  in  the  Normal  match. 

Coach  Wilkinson  probably  will  start  these  men  against  the 
Panthers:   123 — Whelan;  I30 — Jack  Bedrosian,  St,  Louis  freshman; 
137— Bill  Mayr,  sophomore  from  Belleville;   l/4-7--Fedora ;   157— Bob 
Zdenek,  Chicago  senior;   167 — Bob  Dunkel,  St.  Louis  freshman; 
177 — Giles  Sinkewiz,  freshman  from  Belleville;  and  heavyweight-- 
Kent  Werner,  Belleville  sophomore. 


-by- 
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C.'iRBONDALE,  ILL.  j  Jan, — The  codlin^  moth  was  dubbed  fruit  pest 
of  1953  by  S,  C,  Chandler,  Carboudale,  in  a  discussion  of  fruit  insect 
problems  before  nearly  150  fruit  growers  attending  the  80th  annual 
session  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  Tuesday  (Jan,  26),  Chandler  is  associate  entomolo- 
gist with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and  SIU  consulting 
entomologist. 

^'xpple  growers  had  much  trouble  with  codling,  noth  causing  wormy 
fruit  last  year,  he  said,  warning  that  increasing  watclifulness  is 
essential  for  control  in  the  coming  year.  He  blamed  the  difficulties 
ons  a  heavy  carryover  from  the  previous  sea son ^  hotj  dry  weather; 
som.o  resistance  to  DDT  and  improper  timing  of  spray  periods;  D.ixed 
varieties  of  early  and  late  apples  in  the  same  orchard  stand;  in- 
effective insecticides;  and  inefficient  equipment  for  spray  applicatioj 

Weather  conditions  and  grower  methods  achieved  good  control  of 

such  other  fruit  pests  as  scale,  leaf roller  on  peaches,  European 

rod  mite,  and  plum  curculio.  No  great  danger  from  these  is  foreseen 

for  the  coming  season  if  growers  follow  a  good  spray  schedule,  he 

said, 

Harold  J.  Hartley,  Carbondalc.  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Fruit 
Council,  told  growers  that  the  decline  in  fmiit  tree  acreage  in 
Southern  Illinois  has  been  heavy  in  recent  years  and  that  there  is  an 
increasing  responsibility  for  promoting  interest  in  Illinois  fruit 
if  the  area  is  to  attract  heavy  buyer  and  consumer  interest.  He  said 
that  30  years  ago  Illinois  had  6.75  million  apple  and  ^»125  Liillion 
peach  trees;  now  the  number  is  one  million  apple  trees  and  three- 
fourths  million  peach  trees.  He  reported  on  the  Council's  promotional 
work. 

Other  topics  discussed  at  the  meeting  v/eres  chemical  fruit 
thinning,  fertilizing,  peach  varieties,  and  fruit  disease  problems  in 
195^.  Specialists  from  the  University  of  Illinois  V7ere  among  those 
appearing  on  the  program, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  JAN.— Proposed  legislative  programs  and 
policies  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  were  outlined  to 
nearly  60  farm  leaders  attending  a  meeting  of  I/A^  District  25  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  Tuesday  (Jan.  26),  M.D,  Bottom,  Anna, 
district  director,  was  chairman. 

Counties  represented  were  Randolph,  Perry,  Jackson,  Franklin, 
Williamson,  Union,  Alexander,  and  Pulaski, 

Ray  Hunter,  LaGrange,  natural  resources  director  of  the  lAA, 
told  the  farm  bureau  leaders  that  the  organization's  efforts  will  be 
concentrated  for  the  1955  General  Assembly  on  enacting  legislation 
providing  a  uniform  Grade  A  milk  law  for  Illinois,  a-  new  agriculture 
building  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  revision  of  the  state's 
laws  regarding  lien^s  against  property  of  persons  receiving  old  age 
assistance. 

Additional  study  and  action  were  recommended  on  problems  of 

better  roads,  highway  safety,  seed  and  weed  laws,  confused  drainage 

laws,  assessment  equalization,  zoning  ordinances,  and  local  participat; 

in  farm  bureau  policy  development  and  youth  leadership, 

0,  D,  Brissenden,  Chicago,  special  assistant  to  LA"^  president 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  said  the  purpose  of  the  district  meetings  now 
being  held  in  the  state  is  to  transmit  to  the  farm  loaders  information 
on  the  policies  coming  out  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  lAA 
and  to  clarify  plans  for  executing  the  policies. 

The  county  leaders  in  turn  are  to  carry  the  program  back  to 
county,  township,  and  local  farmer  meetings.   Thus  the  I/Ax  hopes  to 
bring  the  program  back  to  the  grass-roots  of  the  organization  from 
which  the  policies  came  in  a  series  of  meetings  held  last  fall 
preceding  the  annual  lAA  meeting. 
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(Editors  notes   Hiis  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  five  weekly 
articles  based  on  Dr,  Alex  Reed»s  study,  "Production  and  Utilization 
of  Milk  in  Sixteen  Southern  Illinois  Counties,") 

ATTENTIONS  FARM  EDITORS. 

Ci'iRBONDALE,  ILL.  5  JAN, — Consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  is 
increasing  as  compared  to  the  sum  of  other  dairy  products,  but  the 
per  capita  use  in  Southern  Illinois  is  lower  than  the  state  avera-re, 
I  reports  Dr.  Alex  Reed,  Southern  Illinois  University  Agriculture  depart'^ 
f  nent  dairy  specialist,  in  his  study,  "Production  and  Utilization  of 
I  Milk  in  Sixteen  Southern  Illinois  Counties." 

Reed  surveyed  fluid  milk  consumption  in  Carbondale  and  Murphj^oboro 
I  townships  (Jackson  County,  111.)  in  April,  195l>  1952  and  1953 • 
I  Between  1951  and  1953  the  average  dialy  per  capita  sales  of  fluid  m.i-'V. 
increased  from  .6  pints  to  .73  pints  in  Carbondale,  In  Hurphysbci?': 
the  increase  went  from  ,65  pints  to  •71.  Daily  sales  increased  mo::-e 
sharply  between  April,  1952,  and  April  1953  in  Carbondale  than  in 
Murphysboro.  Reed  offers  two  reasons s  enactment  of  a  Grade  A  milk 
ordinance  in  Carbondale  during  the  latter  part  of  1952,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  store  price  differential  of  three  cents  on  half 
gallons  (over  two  quarts  of  milk). 

Comparatively  low  consumer  income,  lack  of  milk  quality  require- 
ments, no  store  sales  differential  on  milk,  and  poor  merchandising 
are  suggested  by  Reed  as  reasons  for  lower  per  capita  fluid  milk 
consumption  in  Southern  Illinois  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
state.  Studies  have  shown  that  milk  consumption  varies  from  ,67  pints 
per  day  in  low  income  families  to  .93  pints  in  higher  income  families. 

A  stable,  adequate  market  for  milk,  assuring  a  fair  price  to  the 
producer,  is  essential  to  a  growing  dairy  industry,  Reed  points  out. 
This  market  is  dependent  on  the  ultimate  use  of  the  milk. 

(more) 
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If  there  is  no  opportunity  to  sell  milk  vithin  the  limits  of 

the  area  it  must  be  moved  out.  Milk  in  paper  containers  may  be 

transported  successfully  as  much  as  ^50  miles  to  market,  Reed  says. 

Industrial  expansion  and  increased  processing  of  miU^  into  manufacturet 

products  offer  other  opportunities  for  developing  a  dairy  industry, 

dairy 
Illinois  ranks  high  in  producing  manufactured/products .However y 

the  kinds  of  manufactured  products  are  changing.   In  1937  nee.rly   69 
percent  of  the  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  in  the  nation 
I  -went  into  butter  (nearly  a  third  of  the  total  milk  production) ,  By 
1952  the  figure  was  down  to  21  percent,  reflecting  the  decline  in 
creamery  butter  consuiaption.   Illinois  ranl^ed  sixth  among  the  states 
I  in  manufacturing  creamery  butter  in  1950,   Jackson  and  Perry  counties 
I  were  the  only  ones  in  the  southern  16  reporting  butter  manufacturing 
I  in  19^9 J  producing  1,750,000  pounds.  By  1951  the  production  had 
dropped  to  1,000,000  pounds. 

Cheese  consumption  is  increasing  in  the  nation,  nearly  doubling 
from  four  pounds  per  capita  in  1933  to  7»7   pounds  in  1950,  The 
nation's  cheese  makers  used  12  billion  pounds  of  milk  (10  percent  of 
total  production)  in  1952,  However,  there  is  little  cheese  manufactur 
ing  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Consumption  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  had  little  import- 
ance in  milk  utilization  until  after  1925j  but  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  from  10  pounds  per  capita  annually  in  1925  to  20 
pounds  in  19^+7.  Since  then  the  figure  has  dropped  to  13  pounds, 
Illinois  ranked  seventh  in  evaporated  milk  production  in  1950, 
manufacturing  150,000,000  pounds.   Condensed  nilk  production  in  the 
state  was  27,000,000  pounds  in  1951. 


(more) 
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Southern  Illinois  reported  no  condensed  milk  nanufacturinr^  until 
after  19^^.   In  19^9  more  than  7,000,000  pounds  of  all  kinds  ox 
condensed  milk  was  produced  in  the  l6-county  area,   Tlie  figure  was 
^,000,000  in  1951. 

Manufacturing  of  ice  cream  and  frozen  milk  products  has  ^rov/n 
tremendously  in  recent  years.  Before  1920  ice  cream  consumption  in 
the  nation  was  nearly  five  pounds  per  capita  annually.  During  the 
depression  it  remained  at  about  10  pound Sj  but  jumped  rapidly  after 
1937  to  a  record  of  22,5  pounds  per  capita  in  19^^6,  leveling  off  to 
nearly  16  pounds  since  then.  New  merchandising  methods  and  year- 
round  sales  promotion  have  increased  ice  cream  consumption.  Reed  says, 
Illinois  has  ranked  fourth  or  fifth  in  ice  cream  production  since 
I9I+O— nearly  32,000,000  gallons  in  1951. 

Twelve  of  the  I6  couthern  counties  reported  ice  cream  manufactu:- 
ing  in  19^^,  exceptions  being  Gallatin,  Hardin,  Johnson,  and  Pope 
counties,  Hamilton  and  Pulaski  counties  also  dropped  out  in  1951. 

Frozen  milk  products  other  than  ice  cream  have  increased  rapidly 

in  the  last  four  years.  Production  in  the  southern  counties  jumped 

from  23,693  gallons  in  19^9  to  216,^+6^  gallons  in  1951,  most  of  it 

as  iced  milk.   The  increase  in  roadside  stands  the  past  two  years 

indicates  even  greater  production.   Two  firms  in  the  area  reported 

manufacturing  iced  milk  in  19^9.  Sixty  reported  in  195le 

The  number  of  plants  buying  fluid  milk  from  farmers  has  decreas- 
ed in  the  area  since  1950,  Eleven  plants  were  buying  in  1950,  two 
also  buying  cream.  Eight  were  distributors  of  fluid'^milk.  Some 
distributors  also  purchased  their  supply  from  one  of  the  plants 
buying  from  farmers.   Since  then  one  of  the  plants  has  changed  to 
buying  milk  from  another  receiver.  Another  has  closed  its  local 
receiving  station  and  brings  fluid  milk  from  its  receiving  plant 
outside  the  area.  In  1951  only  seven  plants  reported  fluid  milk 
purchases  from  dairymen,  buying  79,000,000  pounds — nearly  80  percent 
of  the  19^9  whole  milk  sales  to  consumers  in  the  area.  Reed  found 
no  date  on  how  much  milk  is  brought  into  or  shipped  out  of  the  area, 
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28  January  SCIENCE  STUDIES  MAN 

J.   Cnarles   Kelley,  Anthropologist 

11  Fehruary    THE  LAWS  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

Baieer   Brownell,   Social  Philosopher 
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25  Fehruary    SHOULD  MAN  MANIPULATE  MAN? 

Alan   Gewirtn,  Philosopher 
University   of   Chicago 

25  March     SOCIAL  CHANGE  AS  EREE  CHOICE 

Harry   Ammon,   Historian 

James   A.    Dierennecl?;   Philosopher 


7:30   p.m.   Woody  Hall   Formal   Lounge 

Hostesses:   Woody  Hall   Residents 
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CARBONDALE5  ILL. J  Jan. — A  series  of  four  public  lecture-discuss- 
ions on  social  control  titled,  "Man's  Control  of  Man/'  will  begin 
January  28  (Thurs.)  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  Moderators  for 
the  series  will  be  Dp.  Charles  D.  Tenney  and  Dr.  George  H,  Hand,  vice- 
presidents  of  Southern, 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Kelley,  director  of  the  SIU  museumy  will  present 
the  first  talk  on  "Science  Studies  Man"  at  7s30  p«ni.  Hiursday  in  the 
formal  lounge  of  Woody  Hall,  Dr.  V/illiarxi  0.  Winter,  government  pro- 
fessor., will  introduce  the  speaker  and  act  as  moderator  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Tenney. 

As  an  archaeologist  Dr.  Kelley  has  done  extensive  work  in  the 
southwest  and  in  northern  Mexico  which  gives  him  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  many  cultures  and  diverse  forms  of  social  behavior. 

In  his  talk  he  will  relate  to  human  problems  the  method  and 
techniques  of  science  which  have  proved  successful  in  the  study  of 
nature.  Dr.  Kelley  feals  that  a  comparative  study  of  the  various 
aspects  of  different  cultures  will  show  that  human  behavior  is  sub- 
ject to  prediction  as  are  other  natural  phenomena. 

The  desirability  of  the  manipulation  of  human  behavior  and  the 
direction  it  should  take  are  questions  which  will  be  explored  by 
other  speakers  in  the  series s  February  11  -  "The  Laws  of  Human 
Behavior,"  by  Baker  Brownell,  SIU  social  philospherj  and  lyfilton 
Edelman,  SIU  economist;  February  25  -  "Should  Man  Manipulate  ^"^an?", 
Alan  Gerwirth,  philosopher,  University  of  Chicago^  March  25  -  "Social 
Change  as  Free  Choice,"  Harry  /uiimon,  SIU  historian?  and  James  A, 
Diefenbeck,  SIU  philosopher. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,  5  JAN. — Persons  over  21  years  of  ar^e  who  have 
not  been  /graduated  from  hi':^h  school  nay  receive  hi^^h  school  diplomas 
throu.f^h  successful  participation  in  the  General  Educational  Develop- 
ment testing  provided  without  charge  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Examinations  will  he  given  in  the  SIU  office  of  student  affairs 
on  Harwood  ave.  from  8  a.Oo  February  k    (Ttiurs«)  through  12  noon 
February  5  (Fri.)  ;.bout  10  hours  of  testing  time  is  required, 
k     To  participate  a  person  must  present  a  statement  from  his  high 
school  principal  that  a  high  school  diploma  will  be  granted  him  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  examination,  A  candidate  qualifies  for 
the  diploma  by  passing  General  Educational  Development  test.require« 
ments  specified  by  his  high  school. 

Additional  information  may  be  received  through  high  school 
principals  or  the  SIU  office  of  student  affairs. 
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Ci"iREONDALEj  ILL,,  J.^N. —Southern  Illinois  University's  newly 
organized  gynnastics  team  will  present  its  first  exhibition  of  the 
year  Feb,  25  at  8  p.m.  in  Shryock  auditoriuiUj  accordinr^  to  Coaches 
Jim  Bos CO  and  Ray  Chinn. 

Gymnastics  J  revived  this  winter  after  a  nine-year  lapse j  vas 
once  a  competitive  sport  at  Southern  but  after  19^^  only  exliibitions 
and  demonstrations  were  '^iven. 

Eif^hteen  men  are  currently  workinn-  out  with  Coaches  Eosco  and 
Chinn  to  polish  routines  for  the  e:diibition.   The  team  will  offer 
such  stunts  as  tumbling,  parallel  bar  routines,  trampoline  exercises, 
pyramid  buildin.'^  on  the  parallel  bars,  calisthenics  drills,  horizontal 
bar  exercises,  and  "livin.^:^  statuary." 

The  team  has  no  regularly  scheduled  meets  but  will  compete  in 
various  exhibitions  and  meets  under  the  auspices  of  the  men's 
physical  education  department. 
Team  members  ares 

BEI\[TONs  Jerry  Harrelson 

CiRBONDALEs  Bob  Tloore 

CuEOKlLt     Jerry  Wallace 

CARLYLEs   V/illiam  Manliart 

CHICAGOs  Phil  McKendrick,  (2013  W.  62nd,  St..),' Jolin 

Koehler  (7121  So»  Winchester),  James  Anderson 
(612  E,  88th  Place),  Ken  Batchelder  (^-302  N. 
Ashland) 

ExiST  ST,  LOUIS  s  Clifford  Eckels  (5201  N.  Park  Drive) 

MT,  VERNOl!  Eugene  Springer,  Harold  Skaggs,  Clyde  Price, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  2  Harold  Perry  (^+131  Cook),  Julius  Jolinson 

(^53^  S,  Ferdinand) 
WEST  FRANKPORTs  George  l/illard,  Bruce  Coleman 
V/OOD  RIVERS  Ror^er  Council 
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ATTENTIONS   FARM  EDITORS 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.j  j;i.N.— Adult  night  courses  for  farmers  will  be 
opened  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Division  of  Teclinical  and 
Adult  Education  in  four  new  centers  in  Southern  Illinois  durin?  the 
week  of  February  15,  Dr.  Alex  Reed,  supervisor  of  adult  education  in 
agriculture,  said  today.   The  SIU  Agriculture  department  co-operates 
with  the  adult  education  division  in  the  program  for  area  farmers. 
B'     A  class  in  soils  and  crops  for  Franklin  county  farmers  will  open 
Monday  evening,  February  15,  in  the  Benton  high  school  with  Edward 
Sullivan,  SIU  agronomist,  as  instructor, 

Harvey  Woods,  SIU  Experimental  Farm  manager  and  farm  i.ianan-ement 

instructor,  v/ill  teach  a  course  in  Farm  management  at  the  Shawnee  high 

P 

school  for  farmers  in  the  l/olf  Lake  area,   bcrinnin'^  V/ednesday  evening, 

February  17, 

Two  other  classes  will  open  in  the  area  Thursday  evening,  February 

18,  Fred  Roth,  SIU  agriculture  engineer  will  open  a  class  in  tractor 

maintenance  at  the  Sesser  high  school,  and  Scott  Hinners,  SIU  poultry 

specialist,  will  begin  a  class  in  poultry  production  at  the  Dongola 

high  school. 

Each  course  is  comprised  of  six  weekly  meetings,  Taqiq  are  no 
enrollment  fees.  Courses  are  offered  upon  request  of  farm  advisors 
and  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 

Three  other  classes  in  progress—tractor  maintenance  at  Hurphys- 
boro,  soils  and  crops  at  Ridgway,  and  vegetable  production  at  Cobdon— 
will  be  completed  before  the  new  series  begins. 

Reed  says  that  the  Technical  and  Adult  Division  and  the 
Agriculture  department  already  have  completed  11  adult  farm  short 
course  classes  in  the  area  during  the  fall  and  winter  season.  A 
total  of  36^  farmers  attended  these  classes. 
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SPORTS  DESK 

CARBONDrtLE,  111.,  Jan.  -  A  30-game  baseball  schedule,  including 
a  six-game  spring  training  trip  through  the  South,  has  been  approved 
for  Southern  Illinois  University's  Salukis. 

With  only  nine  returning  lettermen,  bead  coach  Glenn  "Abe?', 
Martin  faces  this  tough  schedule  which  includes  the  University  of 
Illinois,  St.  Louis  University,  and  Bradley.  Martin,  whose  teams  won  an 
IIaC  championship  two  years  ago  and  finished  third  last  year,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  first  baseman,  second  baseman,  two  outfielders,  and  a 
pitcher  or  two. 

Jack  Chor,  sophomore  catcher  from  Lebanon,  will  be  back  behind  the 
plate  and  will  receive  the  offerings  of  pitchers  Wayne  Grandcolas, 
Belleville  senior;  Tom  Millikin,  senior  from  Pinckneyville  who  just 
returned  from  service;  and  Darrell  Thompson,  lanky  senior  from  Vienna. 

On  the  infield  Martin  will  have  veteran  Jerry  West,  Belleville 
senior,  at  Shortstop,  and  big  Wayne  -i/illiaras,  Di^Quoin  sophomore,  and 
Roger  Wells,  sophomore  from  Venice,  will  work  at  the  "hot  corner." 

The  lone  outfielder  returning  is  Belleville  junior  Verlan 
Zapotocky,  stocty slugger  who  led  the  team  in  hitting  two  seasons  ago. 

Another  of  Martin's  question  marks  is  hitting.  Two  promising 
freshmen.  Jack  Stevens,  Chicago,  and  Bob  Panchura,  E.  Chicago,  Ind . , 
may  solve  this  problem. 

Bill  Joseph,  Carbondale  junior  who  lettered  two  years  ago,  will 
spell  Chor's  catching  duties.  Two  othor  non-lettermen  veterans,  Gene 
Tabacchi,  Auburn  sophomore,  and  Pete  Bag"':ett,  Marion  sophomore,  will 
add  experience  to  the  squad. 

Other  freshmen  who  were  outstanding  in  fall  practice  were  hurlers 
Jim  Bourland,  Alton;  Gordon  Laabert,  Marion;  Dan  Hagler,  Murphysboro, 
and  Bob  Meyers,  Belleville, 

(more) 
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The  schedule: 

Spring  training  tour: 
March  15 — Southwestern  Louisiana  at  Lafayette,  La. 
l6--Southwestern  Louisiana 
17 — Southwestern  Louisiana 
IB — Loyola  University  at  New  Orleans 
19 — Loyola  University 
20 — Mississippi  College  at  Clinton,  Miss. 

Regular  season: 
March  27 — Arkansas  State  at  Jonesboro  (2) 
April  3 — U.S.  Naval  Air  Station  at  Memphis,  Tenn,(2} 
April  10 — Evansville  College  at  Evansville ,  Ind. 
April  13--Taylor  University, Home 

April  16--Michigan  Normal  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  (2) 
April  23 — Bradley  University,  Home 
April  24 — Bradley  University,  Home 
April  27 — Washington  University,  Home 
April  30— Illinois  Normal  at  Normal,  111.  (2) 
May    4 — University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign,  111. 
May    7 — Northern  Illinois,  Home  (2) 
May   11 — Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
May    14 — Eastern  Illinois,  Home  (2) 
May   1^ — St.  Louis  University  at  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
May   19— Western  Illinois  at  Macomb,  111.  (2) 
May   22— Scott  Field,  Home 
May   2S--Central  Michigan ^  Home  (2) 
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(Number  51  in  a  weekly  series — "it  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"' 
a  series  consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature,  column,  or  editorial  use.) 

CAHOKIA 


By  John  V/,  Allen       (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University  this  "creidt"  line) 

A  visitor  once  made  an  uncomplimentary  observation  concerning  an 
Irishman's  scrawny  pig.  Tae   owner  countered  with  the  remark,  "Yes, 
he  may  be  little  but  he's  ould,"   The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  also 
little  but  old, 

Cahokia,  slumbering  peacefully  beside  Illinois  Route  3  ^  few 
miles  south  of  Ea.st  St,  Louis,  is  the  remnant  of  a  storied  village. 
Established  in  1699?  the  same  year  that  saw  the  beginning  of  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  Cahokia  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
As  early  as  1682,  several  years  before  the  establishment  of  a  white  - 
settlement,  the  village  of  the  Tamaroa  Indians  then  located  there  was 
a  regular  meeting  place  for  Indian  traders,  merchants,  voyageurs, 
coureurs  de  bois,  explorers,  and  assorted  adventurers. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  its  existance  Cahokia  varied 
little  in  size.   In  176?   Captain  Pittman,  serving  with  the  British 
forces  in  Illinois,  wrote,  "The  village  is  long  and  straggling, 
being  three  fourth  of  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  with  ^5  dVGllings." 
In  191^ J  1^7  years  later,  there  were  ^2  dwellings  in  the  village. 
Only  within  recent  years  and  as  industries  have  located  in  the  area 
has  the  population  varied  from  its  long-time  average  of  about  250  ■ 
to  its  present  300, 


(more) 
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f  In  addition  to  bein^  a  very  old  village,  Cahokia  has  other 

^  claims  to  distinction.   Three  of  its  remaining  landmarks  are  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

The  log  church  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  was  built  in 
1799  and  is  the  oldest  church  building  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
^jiother  house  built  of  vertical  logs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  church 
!  stands  a  block  or  so  west  of  the  pavement  and  almost  opposite  the 

church,   Tliis  building  was  placed  there  by  Francois  Sauccier  about 
;  1785  and  used  by  him  as  a  residence  until  1790,  when  he  sold  it  to 
;  the  newly-formed  county  of  St,  Clair  for  .1^1000,   The  county  used  it  as 
a  prison  and  courthouse  until  l8l^-,  a  third  landmark  is  the  nice 
brick  residence  east  of  the  old  church.  Built  by  Nicolas  Jarrot  about 
1800, it  was  the  most  pretentious  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  and  was  the 
center  of  its  social  life. 

Many  names  of  persons  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the 
region  are  associated  with  that  of  Cahokia,  Henry  Tonti,  faithful 
lieutenant  of  La  Salle,  guided  the  group  that  set  out  from  Quebec  to 
establish  the  Catholic  mission  around  which  the  village  grew,  Bois 
Briant,  St.  /Jige,  Father  Marquette,  Father  St.  Cosme,  Chief  Pontiac, 
George  Rogers  Clark,  John  Todd,  General  St,  Clair,  John  M,  Reynolds, 
Dubuque,  Dartaguette,  Macarty,  Gratiot,  Jarrot  and  a  host  of  others 
came  and  went. 


(more) 
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When  France  was  defeated  in  the  French  and  Indian  V/ar,  the 
Illinois  country  was  ceded  to  the  British 5  who  cane  to  occupy  it  in 
1765/»  Many  French  settlers  in  the  Ka ska skia- Prairie  du  Rocher 
Cahokia  region  then  moved  across  the  Mississippi  Pdver  into  Missouri, 
then  under  Spanish  rule.  After  13  years  of  British  occupation, 
Virginia  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark 
gained  possession  of  Illinois  in  1778.   Irked  at  the  neglect  of  the 
British  and  at  the  delay  of  the  iJ-aericans  to  establish  an  orderly 
government,  and  also  fearing  that  their  slaves  might  be  freed,  addition 
al  French  settlers  moved  to  Mssouri,  During  these  troublous  times  the 
French  settlements  in  Illinois  declined  greatly.  Plowever,  Cahokia  and 
the  region  about  appear  to  have  suffered  the  least  of  any. 

When  St.  Clair  county  was  created  in  1790  and  a  working  plan  of 
local  government  was  established,  Cahokia  came  into  better  days.   It 
continued,  however,  to  be  a  French  village,  still  practicing  many  of 
the  customs  of  its  earlier  years.  L   visitor  to  the  town  in  18^8  says 
that  the  village,  even  then,  was  but  little  changed  from  the  time  when 
it  was  under  French  rule. 

Now  many  of  the  evidences  of  its  French  origin  have  entirely 
disappeared.  In  a  few  more  years  the  old  village  will  doubtlessly 
lose  its  physical  identity  and  become  merged  in  an  expanding  indu stria] 
area.   Even  though  this  may  come,  Cahokia »s  story  will  remain  an  in- 
teresting part  of  the  historical  lore  of  Southern  Illinois.  V/ith 
Prairie  du  Rocher  and  the  now  vanished  Kaskaskia  it  was  once  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  French  colonial  venture  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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aTTENTION:   FaRM  EDITORS 

C.iRBOND.iLE,  111.,  Jan,  -  Watch  out  for  overloaded  electric 

circuits  on  farm  installations,  advises  Fred  Roth,  agriculture 

economist  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University  agriculture  department. 

Vi/iring  systems  on  many  farms  are  out  of  date — were  install- 
ed several  years  ago  and  intended  only  for  lights,  a  radio  and  the 
electric  iron.   The  great  variety  of  electrical  appliances  and  equip- 
ment now  available  for  making  farm,  life  profitable  and  pleasant  have 
been  accepted  rapidly.   Compare  what  you  have  now  with  what  you  had 
10  years  ago  and  be  surprised. 

In  many  instances  farmers  have  done  nothing  to  their  wiring 

systems  except  add  more  outlets  for  now  appl"*  ao^-^es  a -id  more  electric 
motors.  Watch  out  for  these  symptoms  of  overloading: 

1.  Lights  dim  noticeably  when  you  plug  m  an  electric  iron, 

toaster,  or  heater. 

2.  Refrigerator  or  milking  machine  motors  start  slowly  and 
do  not  come  up  to  speed. 

3.  Fuses  blow  frequently  or  circuit-breakers  trip  off. 

4.  Motors  are  burned  out. 
Roth  advises: 

1.  Install  larger  wires  in  some  places.  You  may  even  need 
larger  service  entrance  equipment. 

2.  Provide  additional  switches  and  fuses  to  increase  the 
number  of  branch  circuits. 

3.  Get  a  qualified  electrician  to  do  the  work.  Don't  do  it 
yourself  unless  you  know  correct  wiring  procedures. 

If  you  do  not  do  anything  about  your  overloaded  system,  you 
may:      1.   Get  the  building  afire. 

2.   Lose  the  operating  efficiency  of  your  equipment  through 
lower  voltage  at  the  appliance.   You  may  save  the  cost  of  the  job 
through  savings  in  operating  efficiency  and  no  burned-out  motors. 
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ATTENTION:  FAEI>^  EDITORS 

C!AKB01srDA,LE ,  ILL.  ,  Jan,  —  Permanent  mulch  is  not  used  as  much  in  Southern 
Illinois  as  it  profitalsly  could  he,  says  Dr.  Lowell  R.  Tucker,  horticulturist 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,   It  has  heen  found  to  increase  production  and 
plant  health. 

Using  hay  or  straw  to  cover  the  ground  around  the  roots  of  plants  has 
several  advantages,  Tucker  says.  It  conserves  moisture  for  drouth  periods, 
prevents  erosion  from  "beating  rains,  and  keeps  the  soil  at  mere  even  temperatures 
in  winter  and  summer.   In  some  cases  the  mulch  will  pay  for  itself  "by 
eliminating  weeding  expense, 

Five  tons  per  acre  is  the  normal  amount  of  mulch  needed.   If  used  under 
mature  apple  trees  this  amounts  to  nearly  200  pounds  per  tree,  he  says.   If 
the  soil  is  fertile  enough  to  "be  dark  colored,  strav;  is  satisfactory  for 
mulching,  Eertillzed  grass  hay  running  a"bout  two  percent  organic  nitrogen 
is  recommended  as  a  mulch  that  will  add  organic  matter  to  soil  and  enhance 
production, 

Eor  such  plants  as  "blue'berries  Tucker  advises  using  saw  dust  and  adding 
nitrogen  fertilizer, 
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CARBONDALE,  111.,  Jan.  -  Dr.  Orville  Alexander,  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  Government  department,  has  received 
appointments  as  research  director  for  schools  study  groups  in  two 
states.   A  leave  without  pay,  approved  by  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  and  effective  from  the  be,n"innin'^  of  the  SIU  spring  terra 
(March  22)  until  the  end  of  the  1954  fall  term,  has  enabled  Alexander 
to  accept  the  positions. 

Alexander  will  direct  research  for  the  Ohio  Schools  Survey 
Committee  and  the  Illinois  School  Problems  Commission  No«  3«   Both 
are  groups  named  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states  to 
make  studies  on  problems  of  school  legislation.   Alexander  served  in 
a  similar  capacity  with  the  Illinois  Schools  Problems  Commission  for 
the  last  General  Assembly. 

The  Ohio  Schools  Survey  committee  is  the  first  named  in  that 
state  since  1914  and  faces  a  bigger  task  than  does  the  Illinois 
group,  Alexander  says.   With  a  budget  of  f;*75,000  the  Ohio  committee 
is  calling  in  outstanding  schoolmen  from  the  nation  as  consultants* 

Public  hearings  by  the  Illinois  Commission  already  are 
underway  in  various  parts  of  the  state*   A  hearing  for  educators 
and  other  interested  in  school  legislation  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  will  be  held  in  Carbondale  February  25. 


(more) 
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A  native  of  Vienna,  111.,  Alexander  is  a  r;raduate  of  Southern 
Illinois  Univsrsity.   He  has  a  master's  and  a  doctor's  degree  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,   He  has  been  on  the  SIU  government 
department  faculty  since  193^  a-nd  was  elevated  to  the  chairmanship 
in  1950. 

Alexander  served  as  actinc^  director  of  research  for  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Council  in  1944-46  and  was  on  the  research  staff  of  the 
Commission  to  Study  State  Government  (Illinois  Little  Hoover 
Commission)  in  1950 ♦ 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  the  Illinois  Education  association,  the  National 
Municipal  League,  the  American  Political  Science  dissociation,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Elks.   He  currentl-^,'-  is  a  Lions  district 
governor,  serving  some  75  clubs  in  southern  Illinois, 
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Ci'.RBONDxxLE,  ILL.  ,J^'xN.*— Five  weeks  of  suiuner  travel  in  Mexico  as 
part  of  an  ei/^ht  weeks  Spanish  course  is  bein?^  offered  foreign 
languaj^e  students  by  Southern  Illinois  University,  accordin.':^  to  Dr.  J, 
Gary  Davis  of  SIU's  forei.'^n  lan'^ua'^e  department  who  will  be  in  char7e 
of  the  study- tour.    _    •        . 

The  course  will  open  June  21  and  end  ^'^u^ust  13.   Two  weeks  of  on- 
campus  lectures  on  the  history,  custoris,  art,  and  culture  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  drill  on  useful  Mexican  phrases,  will  precede  the  departure 
date,  July  3» 

Mexico  City  will  be  headquarters.  Students  v/ill  be  lodged  in  con- 
fortable  hotels  in  the  lar.'^er  cities  in  Mexico  and  in  motels  while 
traveling.  Nearly  two  weeks  will  be  spent  in  Mexico  City  and  environs- 
Some  of  the  many  places  to  bo  visited  are  Oaxaco^  Taxco,  and  Guadalajarc. 
Also  on  the  travel  agenda  are  trips  to  the  pre-Aztec  pyramids,  the  new 
campus  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  the  floating  gardens  of  Mexico, 
bullfights,  ruins  of  Mitla  and  Monte  x'.lban.  Lake  Patzcuaro,  and 
Tlaquepaque. 

The  tour  proper  will  last  five  weeks  and  expenses,  not  including 
meals,  will  be  .'$175.00,   This  fee  is  due  before  June  1, 

Dr.  Davis  says  preference  will  be  given  students  but  a  limited  numbo?- 
of  non-students  also  will  be  included.  Applications  are  being  acceptea 
on  a  priority  basis.  For  reservations  or  more  information  Dr.  Davis 
may  be  addressed  at  the  SIU  foreign  Language  Department. 
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CixRBONDALE,  ILL,jFeb»— A  formal  openin'^  night  v;ill  bo  hold  when 
Shakespeare's  "Midsunmer  Ni.^ht's  Drean"  is  presented  in  Southern 
Illinois  University's  newly- completed  Little  Hieater  Feb.  15. 

Admission  to  the  first  performance  in  the  228-seat  theater  will  be 
by  invitation  only,  but  the  play  will  run  for  five  additional  ni.':'hts, 
throuf^h  Feb.  20,  for  the  .general  public. 

Dr.  Archibald  McLeod,  director  of  the  Little  Theater,  said  the  2i~ 
nember  cast  would  r^-ive  a  shortened  version  of  the  play  for  Carbondale 
school  children  in  Shryock  Auditorium  Tuesday  (Feb.  2), 

Plannin.-^  for  the  new  theater,  which  adjoins  the  speech  barracks  at 
Southern,  began  two  years  ago.  It  includes  makeup  rooms  and  quarters 
for  storing  costumes  and  equipment.  A  large  workshop  area  in  the  roar 
of  the  building  makes  more  room  available  behind  the  stage  than  in 
the  auditorium, 

McLeod  pointed  out  that  this  arrangement  permits  the  staging  of 
"theater-in-the-round",  in  which  the  actors  can  be  surrounded  by  the 
i audience.  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  will  be  staged  in  the  conventional 
I  way,  however, 

I   The  theater  was  constructed  from  a  barracks- type  building.   The 
iporch  of  the  barracks  was  enclosed  to  serve  as  the  aisle  running  down 
|one  side  of  the  auditorium.   Ihe  natural  slope  of  the  ground  toward  the 
stage  was  preserved  so  that  all  spectators  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
stage  action. 

Lawrence  Voss,  lecturer'  in  speech,  designed  the  theater  lighting 
switchboard. 

(more) 
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The  cast  for  the  Shr.kesperian  conedy  are  listed  by  hone  towns: 

ANNA:  Joann  Mclntire 

BELLEVILLE:  Jim  Walwark 

C.'^RBONDALE:  Nancy  Forsythe,  Don  Hargusj  and  Darwin  Payne 

CHAMPi.iGN:  Don  Becher 

DOWELL:  Dixie  Buyan 

DUPOs  David  Brookbank 

EQUi.LITYs  Nancy  Yost 

FAIRFIELD:  Nalown  Lee  Shelton 

GORHAM:  Ro.^er  Turner 

GR.'.ND  TOWER:  Henry  E,  Burdick 

HERRIN:  Jack  Stevens 

Mi'.RION:  Bob  Chamness 

PINCKNEYVILLEs  Nelvin  Heisner 

ST.;UNTON:  Patty  Balm 

Wx.YNE  CITY:     Donald   Wolfe 

WEST  FRixNKFORT:     Helen  Collins  and   Patty  Laniont 

S:xGIN;.W,  MICH:     Joan  Vigeant 

SOUTH  BEND,    INUs   Charles  Kru^:^ 
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IIAC  ROUNDUP 

CaRBONDaLE,  ill.,  FEB. —  Eastern  Illinois  bounded  back  into  the 
Interstate  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  lead  Saturday  (Jan.  30) 
and  three  teams  became  tied  for  second  spot,  just  one  game  off  the 
pace. 

The  Panthers  have  a  4-1  league  mark  and  sole  possession  of  first 
place  as  a  result  of  their  56-54  romp  over  Michigan  Normal.  Western 
Illinois,  Southern  Illinois,  and  Illinois  Normal  have  4-2  records 
with  six  loop  games  remaining. 

Western  knocked  Illinois  Normal  out  of  the  league  lead  with  a 
96-75  triumph  and  Southern  pulled  into  the  tie  by  a  91-67  conquest 
of  Central  Michigan. 

In  games  last  night  Michigan  Normal  (0-5)  was  at  Southern, 
Central  Michigan  (2-3)  played  at  Eastern,  and  Northern  Illinois 
(1-4)  entertained  Western. 

Three  conference  games  and  a  non-loop  battle  are  on  tap  this 
weekend  (Feb.  6).  Northern  will  travel  to  Eastern,  Western  will 
tackle  Central  Michigan  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  and  Michigan  Normal 
will  host  Illinois  Normal.   Southern  will  entertain  the  Titans  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  in  the  only  non-conference  tilt. 

The  standings: 

W    L    Pet. 


Eastern 

4 

1 

.600 

Southern 

4 

2 

.667 

Western 

4 

2 

.667 

111 .Normal 

4 

2 

.667 

Cent .Mich. 

2 

3 

.400 

Northern 

1 

4 

.200 

Mich, Normal 

0 

5 

.000 
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Last  week's  results 


Western  96; 
Southern  91; 
Eastern  ^6; 
Northern  80; 


Illinois  Normal  75 
Central  Michi'^an  6? 

Michii^an  Normal  54 
Chicago  Teachers  79 


Games  this  week: 

Mon.  Feb.  1 — Michigan  Normal  at  Southern 
Central  Michigan  at  Eastern 
Western  at  Northern 

Sat,  Feb,  6 — Illinois  Wesleyan  at  Southern 
Northern  at  Eastern 
Illinois  Normal  at  Michigan  Normal 
V/estern  at  Central  Michigan 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL.  p  Feb, — Entries  are  c.rrivin.'^  for  Southern  Illinois 
University's  annual  photography  fair  to  be  held  February  12-15 j  C, 
William  Horrell,  SIU  Photographic  Service  director,  said  today. 
Closing  date  for  entries  will  be  February  10, 

Cup  awards  will  be  offered  to  the  best  entry  in  each  of  four  classes j 
pictorial— landscapes 5  scenic,  animals 5  portraits,  conoercial  (indust^-" 
rial,  fashions),  and  photo- journalisn.   These  photos  and  others  will 
be  on  exhibit  in  the  SIU  Student  Union  building  following  judging 
February  13. 

Clifton  C,  Edon,  University  of  Missouri  journalisn  professor,  will 
judge  the  entries,  address  a  public  neeting  in  the  Student  Union  at 
2  p,ri,  February  1^,  and  address  other  campus  groups  and  journalism 
classes  during  the  four-day  fair, 

According  to  Don  Phillips,  DuQuoin,  SIU  student  chairman  of  the 
exhibit  committee,  entries  must  be  the  work  of  persons  submitting  them. 
Entry  forms  are  obtainable  from  the  SIU  Journalism  department. 

Visitors  may  participate  in  photographic  demonstrations  from  3  to 
5  p.m.  February  12  following  Edom's  illustrated  lecture.   They  are 
invited  to  bring  their  own  cameras. 
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Ci^RBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,— Sprin'r  school  terns,  startin.-^  early  in 
195^?  will  mark  the  last  enrollment  opportunity  under  the  Korean  Gl 
Bill  for  thousands  of  post-Korean  veterans. 

Robert  Etheridge,  assistant  dean  of  ;iien  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  explains  that  the  laws'  cut-off  date  of  i.Uf^ust  20,  195^ 
applies  to  Korean  veterans  separated  from  service  before  ^'^ugust  20, 
1952.  For  these  men  GI  trainin.g  must  begin  by  the  195^  deadline  in 
order  to  be  continued  afterwards. 

Except  for  the  summer  term,  the  spring  term,  which  opens  at  Southern 
March  22,  will  offer  veterans  their  last  opportunity  to  get  started 
under  the  Korean  GI  Bill,  Stheridge  points  out. 

Other  state  universities  in  Illinois  open  spring  terms  as  follov/ss 
Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  March  23;  and  V/estern  Illinois 
State  College,  March  8.   Illinois  State  Normal  University  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  operate  on  the  semester  system, 

i.ccordin?  to  Etheridge,  the  law  requires  that  a  veteran  enroll  and 
begin  training  before  the  deadline.   Tlie  mere  filin.^  of  an  application 
beforehand,  with  the  intention  of  starting  afterwards  is  not  enough. 
However,  if  the  veteran  begins  his  education  on  time,  he  may  interrupt 
his  course  because  of  summer  vacation,  other  reasons  beyond  his  control, 
or  circumstances  the  Veterans  Administration  deems  valid. 
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(Editors  note;  This  is  the  concluding  article  of  a  series  on 
dairying  based  on  Dr.  Alex  Reed's  study,  "Production  and  Utilization 
of  Milk  in  Sixteen  Southern  Illinois  Counties.") 

ATTENTION;   FARM  EDITORS 

Ci'iRBONDALE,  ILL,,  FEB  .--Southern  Illinois  farmers  need  better 
dairy  cows  rather  than  more  of  thea,  says  Dr,  illex  Reed,  Southern 
Illinois  University  Agriculture  department  dairy  specialist,  in  his 
study,  "Production  and  Utilization  of  Milk  in  Sixteen  Southern  Illinois 
Counties," 

Topography,  climate,  and  location  all  are  favorable  to  dairying 
in  the  southern  16  counties,  but  as  yet  the  area  has  been  slow  in 
developing  its  potentialities.   Dairy  cattle  can  be  handled  with 
comparatively  inexpensive  housing,  and  much  of  the  southern  area  is 
more  suited  to  pasture  and  hay  cropping  than  to  grain  farming— all 
favorable  to  dairying,  A  combination  of  dairying  and  poultry  pro- 
dcution  offers  the  most  efficient  combination  for  utilizing  the 
smaller  farms  common  in  much  of  the  area. 

In  nine  counties-^- Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Perry, 
Randolph,  Saline,  Union,  and  I"/illiamson-«-dairying  should  be  expanded 
for  the  best  use  of  the  land.  Reed  says.  However,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  part-time  farmers  in  Franklin  and  V/illiamson  counties  the 
number  of  potentially  good  dairy  farms  there  is  somewhat  limited. 
In  the  rest  of  the  area  other  kinds  of  agricultural  pursuits  pro- 
bably are  more  profitable  for  a  majority  of  the  farms. 

Development  of  the  area's  dairying  industry  need  not  necessarily 
mean  more  cows  and  a  greater  total  volume  of  milk,  Reed  continues. 
The  primary  goal  is  more  profitable  operation.  Farmers  need  to  cull 
out  their  low- producing  stock  and  concentrate  on,  better  feeding  and 
management  of  the  good  producers, 
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It  is  better  to  have  one  r^ood  cow  that  produces  7,000  pounds  of 
nilk  annually  than  to  have  three  mediocre  milkers  that  avera-^e  only 
^,000  pounds  each.   The  one  '^ood  producer  is  puttin.q;  less  nilk  on  the 
market  at  a  profit  while  the  three  lower  producers  are  not  making  the 
farmer  money,  yet  are  increasing  the  milk  marketing  burden  with  a 
greater  total  volume.  Artificial  insemination  programs  need  to  be 
extended  in  order  to  improve  production  through  breeding 5  according 
to  Reed. 

The  average  dairy  herd  size  on  Southern  Illinois  farms  also  is 
too  small  for  profitable  production  of  market  m.ilk.   On  many  farms 
more  good  cows  could  be  added  without  increasing  the  labor  requirement 
because  the  available  labor  is  not  fully  utilized.  Shifting  to  a 
parlor  type  milking  operation  reduces  the  labor  requirement  as  well  as 
improving  the  milk  quality  so  essential  to  increasing  consumption. 

Enactment  of  Grade  A  milk  ordinances  by  the  larger  cities  or  by 
counties  needs  promotion  in  the  area  so  that  consumers  will  get  better 
nilk,  Reed  says,   Carbondale  is  the  only  city  in  the  area  having  such 
an  ordinance. 

Increasing  production  per  farm  would  encourage  introduction  of 
farm  tank-coolers  and  transportation  by  tank  trucks,  reducing  distribu- 
tion costs  and  promoting  the  consumption  of  quality  milk  and  milk 
products  essential  to  expanding  and  stabilizing  the  market. 

Southern  Illinois  is  near  enou^^h  to  lar.o-e  milk  markets  to  allow 

o  o 

for  expanded  production  if  the  seasonal  fluctuation  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  operations  are  efficient.   The  area  is  the  nearest  adjacent 
producing  area  that  could  supply  the  St,  Louis  milk  market  when  import- 
ed milk  is  needed.  Much  of  the  area  is  within  100  miles  of  the  city. 
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Southern  Illinois  also  is  fron  300  to  350  miles  nearer  Southern 
markets  than  are  northern  Illinois  and  V/isconsin  producin,?:  areas, 
vhich  often  supply  Southern  narkets  with  milk  or  milk  products 
during  certain  seasons. 

Reed  says  shipment  of  concentrated  milk  to  Florida  and  Texas 
could  offer  a  possible  outlet  for  increased  milk  production  in  the 
area.  However,  unrestrained  inter-market  shipments  must  he  pei^mitted 
before  Southern  Illinois  iiiay  take  full  advantage  of  its  production 
potential, 

/m  expansion  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  operations  to  in- 
crease the  per  capita  income  of  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois  will 
do  much  to  increase  milk  and  milk  products  consumption,^  enlarging  the 
local  market  so  important  to  a  healthy  and  growing  dairy  industry. 
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;.TTENTI(1J?  F.xRM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUI#T 
By  Gilbert  Meyer 

This  will  be  odds  and  ends  week.  No  white  elephants,  no  post- 
inventory  clean-up,  no  January  clearances,  no  exclusive  prc-sprin;^ 
fashion  shows.  Just  a  few  scattered  farn  bits  wc  picked  up. 

It  isn't  time  to  start  spring  work  yet,  but,  with  a  little 
moisture  getting  into  the  upper  layers  of  soil,  there ^s  hope.  You^d 
better  squint  over  your  farm  machinery  right  soon  and  start  making  the 
needed  repairs  so  you  will  not  lose  precious  time  when  field  work  begir: 

SIU's  first  six-weeks'  on-campus  farm  short  course  is  moving  aloL 
veil.   Enrollment  was  rather  small  for  this  first  oiie^   but  individual 
interest  is  good,   TLie  Future  Farmers  of  ijaerica  chapter  at  the  Ridgway 
High  School  did  a  good  turn  for  one  of  their  former  members  by  giving 
a  tuition  scholarship  for  the  short  course  to  Freddie  Heath  of  Omaha, 
111,,  a  1952  graduate  of  the  Ridgway  school. 

Cow's  milk  is  about  four  percent  protein.  ;.  dairy  cow  will  not 
give  milk  low  in  protein,  so  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  feed  she 
gets  should  contain  enough  protein  to  furnish  all  that  is  needed  for 
all  the  milk  she  is  able  to  produce. 

If  you're  in  the  livestock  producing  business,  do  a  good  job, 
1^  poor  livestock  man  doesn't  make  much  money,  if  any,  and  might  as  well 
be  doing  something  else  that  he  knows  how  to  do. 
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If  you  are  planning  a  spring  seeding  of  legunes,  use  high  grade 
seed  and  innoculation  rather  than  seed  treatment  to  prevent  seedling 
diseases.  You're  more  likely  to  get  good  stands  and  high  yields. 

Fruit  buds  are  weathering  the  winter  in  good  shape  so  far^ 
according  to  reports  from  peach  and  apple  growers  attending  the  80th 
annual  session  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  at  SIU 
January  26, 

Ihe  liort  Society  came  up  with  a  good  program  and  had  its  usual 
fine  turnout  in  spite  of  rain,  ix   general  observation  is  that  more 
fruit  growers  gather  at  the  southern  sectional  meeting  than  attend  the 
annual  state  meeting  of  the  organization,  ^xt  least  150  xvere  present, 
Ihere  was  about  as  much  "chin  music"  r^oin^  on  in  huddles  out  in  the  hc'.j. 
as  in  the  formal  sessions  (as  usual). 

Fellows  on  the  program  who  are  concerned  with  promoting  and  Sv-il- 
ing  Illinois  fruit  sounded  a  warning  note.   If  there  aren't  some  youiig 
peach  orchards  planted  soonj  Illinois  will  lose  out  as  a  peach  producing 
state— to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  fruit  picture  in  Illinois,   There 
were  five  and  one-half  times  as  many  peach  trees  30  years  ago  as  now, 
and  a  third  of  the  present  Elberta  orchards  are  more  than  1^  years  old. 
"Diversify  varieties"  is  the  cry.   Set  some  Red  Havens  and  Hale  Havens 
to  come  ahead  of  the  Slbortas  and  some  Rio  Osa  Gems  to  follow  so  that 
there  will  be  a  longer  harvest, 

o 

Interest  in  irrigation  still  is  running  high  in  the  area.  Jack 
Douglas  of  Cape  Girardeau,  representative  of  a  company  selling  irriga- 
tion systems  and  supplies,  was  busier  at  the  meeting  than  a  squirrel  in 
a  nut  factory, 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL. 5  FED. — Southern  Illinois  University's 
Vocational- Technical  Institute  will  be  host  Thursday  eveninr^  (Feb.  h) 
to  a  joint  meetin.'^  of  industrial  education  teachers  and  school 
administrators  at  the  Institute's  Southern  Acres  campus  11  miles 
east  of  Carbondale. 

More  than  100  school  men  representin.'^  Industrial  Education 
Round  Tables  18,  19  and  20  are  expected,  according  to  Ernest  J. 
Simon,  dean  of  the  SIU  Technical  and  Adult  Education  division  of  which 
the  VTI  is  a  part. 

SIU  President  D.  V/,  Morris  will  speak  durin-:^  the  6  s30  p.m.  dinner 
session  in  the  VTI  cafeteria,  discussin'j  the  place  of  the  VTI  in 
education.   The  program  will  include  a  tour  of  the  VTI  facilities • 

Industrial  education  teachers  in  100  schools  in  35  southern 
counties  of  the  state  comprise  the  membership  of  the  three  Round 
Tables,  organizations  having  periodic  meetings  for  discussing  mutual 
teaching  problems  and  ideas. 

Counties  in  Round  Table  18  ares  Clay,  Edwards,  Hamilton, 
Jasper,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Marion,  Richland,  Wayne,  V/abash,  and 
1/ihite,  Round  Table  19  includes  Bond,  Calhoun,  Clinton,  Jersey, 
Macoupin  ,  Madison,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  and  St.  Clair,   In  Round 
Table  20  (Egyptian)  are  Alexander,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Massac,  Perry,  Pope,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  Saline,  Union, 
Washington,  and  Williamson. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  FEB, — V/illiam  Marberry,  Southern  Illinois 
University's  keeper  of  greenhouses,  literally  "pulled  a  lemon"  from 
a  plant  in  SIU  President  D.  W,  Morris'  office  — and  had  the  makings 
for  two  pies. 

The  next  day  a  dozen  persons  attending  Southern's  Board  of  '      ■: 
Trustees  meeting  quickly  ate  up  the  pies  and  gave  their  stamp  of 
approval  to  Marberry's  prowess  as  a  lemon  grower. 

The  lemon,  a  Ponderosa  variety,  weighed  one  and  three-fourths 
pounds,  and  was  one  of  three  on  the  10-year-old  bush.  Marberry  is 
standinp-  ruard  over  the  other  two,  one   of  which  weighs  two  and  one- 
half  pounds.   One  of  the  giant  lemons  is  equal  to  a  half-dozen  of  the 
ordinary  variety.   They  taste  a  little  sweeter,  too. 

The  bush  eventually  will  be  a  tree  because  it  grows  about  three 
inches  annually.   It  was  a  gift  to  the  University  from  Miss  Eva 
Faught,  Carbondale  gardener,  and  is  kept  in  the  SIU  greenhouses  ex- 
cept when  used  for  decorative  purposes  at  special  campus  functions. 

Its  first  lemon  appeared  last  year,  but  more  are  in  prospect 
because  the  bush  is  blooming  regularly  and  has  a  half-dozen  tiny 
lemons  on  the  way. 

The  trees  grow  well  in  Florida  and  California  but  are  unprofit- 
able for  commercial  production. 
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ATTENTION:  FAEM  EDITORS 

CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  EEB.   — Parmers  nay  avoid  three-fourths  of  their  pig 
losses  with  a  few  simple  precautions  and  good  feeding,   says  Marshall  G.  Clark, 
Southern  Illinois  University  animal  husbandry  teacher, 

U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  shov;  that  25  to  35  percent  of  all 
pigs  farrcwed  fail  to  reach  weaning  age.   The  producer  has  $5  invested  in 
each  pig  at  birth  and  $10  at  weaning  time.  Every  extra  pig  saved  means  a 
better  chance  for  profit  to  the  farmer. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  pig  losses  come  from  lack  of  a  balanced  ration  for 
the  sow  and  the  pigs.  Nearly  half  of  the  pigs  lost  are  killed  during  the  first 
day  or  two  by  the  sow  lying  down  on  them, 

Clark  suggests'  either  of  two  simple  ways  to  decrease  pig  losses  from  sows 
lying  on  them, 

1.  Make  a  simple  pig  brooder  by  using  electric  heat  lamps  behind  guard 
rails  to  provide  a  comfortable  place  for  pigs  to  rest  away  from  the  sew.  Most 
overplaying  results  when  pigs  seek  v;armth  close  to  the  sow, 

2,  Make  a  kind  of  farrowing  crate  in  the  pens  vrith  the  sov/  confined 
between  partitions  mounted  some  two  feet  apart  and  a  foot  above  the  floor.   Sows 
thus  are  forced  to  lie  dovrn  more  carefully  and  pigs  may  feed  from  the  surrounding 
free  area,  A  heat  lamp  should  be  mounted  over  the  free  area  on  one  side  of  the 
partition. 

Sketches  of  modified  forms  of  the  farrovring  crate  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Clg.rk, 
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C;J^B0ND;.LE,  ill,,  fee,— two  hundred  area  educators  will  convene 
at  9s30  a.m.  Saturday  (Feb.  6)  at  Southern  Illinois  University  for 
an  all-day  conference  on  elementary  education.   The  meetinr^  is  hein'^ 
sponsored  by  Southern  in  cooperation  with  three  state  organizations; 
Curriculum  Program,  Elementary  School  Principals'  Association,  and 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Conference 
chairman  is  Troy  Edwards,  assistant  principal  of  SIU»s  University 
school. 

This  conference  is  one  of  a  series  being  held  this  year  in 
various  parts  of  the  state. 

The  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  University  school  auditorium, 
will  deal  with  six  aspects  of  a  proposed  coordinated  elementary-second* 
ary  curriculum  program. 

Discussion  will  include  these  subjects;  Developing  an  all-grade 
level  "guide"  to  curriculum  study 5  Developing  materials  for  school  to 
use  for  local  self-studyj  Studying  the  problem  of  interscholastic 
competition 5  Developing  ways  and  means  of  improving  local  leadership; 
Developing  fact-finding  studies  basic  to  curriculum  revision;  and 
Studying  the  problem  of  psychological  loads  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Discussion  leaders  will  bes  Edwin  Reeder,  Fred  Barnes  and  G.  V/. 
Sowards,  professors  of  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
W.  E.  George,  assistant  Union  county  superintendent  of  schools,  i^nna- 
Jonesboro;  Robert  Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Illinois  .association  for 
Curriculum  Development;  ajid  John  D.  Mees,  principal  of  Southern.^ s 
University  school. 
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Dr.  John  D,  Mees,  principal  of  the  University  school,  will  open 
the  neetin!^«  Eric  Johnson,  associate  director  of  the  Illinois 
CurriculuD  Pro/^ram,  will  give  a  short  talk  on  the  pro.'^raiii's  activities 
and  purposes.  Douglas  E,  Lawson,  dean  of  the  SIU  college  of  education, 
will  discuss,  " Curriculum J  Like  Shoes,  Must  Fit  the  Child," 

Edwin  H.  Reeder,  U.  of  I,  education  professor,  will  tell  why 
administrators  and  teachers  should  concern  themselves  with  the 
elementary  curriculum  program. 

Resource  persons  will  be  I^rs,  Mabel  Lane,  SIU  University 
school  supervisory  Clarence  Samford,  Ernest  Brod,  and  Claude  Dykhouse , 
SIU  education  professors,  Lawrence  V/,  Martin,  principal  of  Brush 
school,  Carbondale^  and  Victor  Randolph,  SIU  education  professor. 

Recording  the  sessions  will  be  Charles  Strausz,  John  Plumiuer, 
Jean  Fligor,  Harley  Tool,  Clyde  Brown  and  Jean  Vaupel,  all  of  Univer« 
sity  school. 
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CARBONDALE,  111.,  Feb.  -  Two  botanists  have  ended  five  years 
of  trampine;  the  marshes,  hills  and  valleys  of  Southern  Illinois  in 
search  of  old  and  new  plants  for  a  complete  herbarium  of  the  area 
for  Southern  Illinois  University,  but  the  job  still  is  incomplete. 

"Such  work  is  never  finished,"  explains  Dr.  V/illiam  M.  Bailey, 
SIU  botany  professor  emeritus,  who  ber^an  the  Southern  Illinois 
herbarium  project  after  his  retirement  from  teaching  in  1946. 
Dr.  Bailey's  co-worker  has  been  Julius  R.  Swayne,  DuQuoin,  now 
teaching  biology  in  the  Hillsboro  high  school.   Swayne  received 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at  Southern, 

Reports  on  their  work  still  are  appearing  in  journals,  the 
latest  being  a  plant  listing,  "New  Southern  Illinois  Plant  Records," 
published  in  the  current  quarterly  issue  of  the  AiT.erican  Midland 
Naturalist.   Listed  are  four  plants  not  previously  reported  for 
Illinois  and  eight  others  considered  new  extensions  of  Illinois 
plant  records.   The  report  supplements  their  July,  1951,  item  in 
the  same  journal  listing  four  new  plant  records  for  Illinois. 
Articles  on  the  work  also  appeared  in  the  1949  and  1951  Transactions 
of  the  Illinois  State  Academy  of  Science. 

During  the  five  years,  beginning  in  1947,  Dr.  Bailey  and  Swayne 

gathered  and  mounted  15,000  sheets  of  plant  specimens  containing  1200 

species.  These  represent  more  than  half  of  all  the  2,200  plants  listed 

for  Illinois  by  George  N.  Jones  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 

herbarium  has  been  turned  over  to  Southern  Illinois  University  which 

has  three  other  valuable  collections  by  two  former  faculty  members 

and  a  student: 
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ferns  of  Illinois  by  the  late  Dr.  Mary  Steaf^all,  a  botanical 
collection  by  the  late  Prof.  G,  H.  French,  and  mosses  of  Southern 
Illinois  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Wells,  a  1931  SIU  graduate. 

Dr.  Bailey,  now  76,  says  he  had  to  call  off  work  on  the 
herbarium  project  because  of  failinp;  health.   Swayne  carried  on  all 
field  work  during  the  final  year. 

Southern  Illinois,  Dr.  Bailey  says,  is  the  "botanical  cross-roads" 
of  the  continent.   Glaciers  protruding  into  the  area  durinf^  the  Ice 
Age  increased  the  variety  of  vegetation.   Here  typical  northern  plants 
and  trees  mingle  with  specimens  common  to  southern  regions. 

The  two  botanists  found  a  tiny  butter-cup  and  .an  infinitesimal 
brownish  orchid  never  before  reported  for  Illinois.   Other  new  plants 
reported  are  the  black  cohosh,  a  species  of  St.  John^s-wort,  two  or 
three  new  plants  in  the  grass  family,  and  others  identified  only  by 
scientific  names. 

You  never  know  just  where  you  are  goins  to  find  a  new  plant. 
Dr.  Bailey  points  out.   Two  or  three  were  found  in  a  swampy  area 
identified  as  Vfolf  Lake  "Scatters"  in  northwestern  Union  county. 
The  Bell  Smith  Springs  area  of  Fope  county  contributed  to  the 
new  discoveries.   New  extensions  of  the  state's  plant  population  were 
found  in  such  places  as  the  sandy  beach  at  Lake  Glendale,  in  the 
ballast  of  a  railroad  north  of  Pomona,  and  on  the  moist  side  of  a 
sandstone  bluff  at  The  Pounds  in  Gallatin  county. 
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(Number  52  in  a  weekly  series—  It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"— 
a  series  consisting  of  regional -folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature,  coluiim  or  editorial  use.) 

LINCOLN  IN  JONESBORO 

By  John  W.  i^llen        (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University  this  "credit"  line) 

Illinois  claims  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  will  bo  observed 
Friday  (Feb.  12),  and  Stephen  A,  Douglas  among  her  illustrious  sons. 
Over  many  years  they  were  political  rivals  and  clashed  as  such  on 
numerous  occasions.   One  of  their  significant  clashes  occurred  at  a 
meeting  in  Southern  Illinois.  ■ 

The  place  was  the  fair  grounds,  one-fourth  mile  north  of  the 
public  square  at  Jonesboro,  county  seat  of  Union  county.  A  stone 
marker  now  indicates  the  site.  It  was  the  third  in  the  series  of 
joint  debates  they  were  holding  in  their  contest  for  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  perhaps  the  most  noted  series  of  political 
debates  in  the  nation.^s  history. 

The  setting  for  this  meeting  was  a  simple  one.   There  was  a  crude 
platform  made  of  rough  planks  laid  across  logs  in  the  shade  of  some 
large  trees.   There  was  no  rail  about  the  platform,   Ihe  seats  on  it 
were  plain,  household  chairs  brought  from  nearby  homes  or  from  wagons 
where  they  had  been  used  by  those  coming  to  hear  the  debate  or  to 
attend  the  courity  fair  then  in  progress, 

A  large  table  provided  facilities  for  the  shorthand  writers. 
Tradition  relates  that  there  was  no  rostrum  for  the  speakers.  No 
bunting  or  flags  draped  the  platform  and  there  were  few  banners  in 
evidence.  Except  for  a  small  area  in  front  of  the  platform  where 
planks  had  been  laid  across  logs,  no  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
seat  the  thousand  or  so  who  listened, 
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The  najority  of  those  present  were  plain  folk  of  the  later 
pioneer  type,  .■generally  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  when  they  had 
such,  and  freshly  shaven.  Some  had  trud.-^ed  in  from  the  nearby  country- 
side, some  had  come  on  horseback  or  in  carriar^es  and  still  others  on 
Illinois  Central  trains  to  the  adjoining  town  of  ^Jina, 

The  f^reater  part  of  those  present,  however,  had  come  in  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen.   One  ox  wagon  making  a  rather  long  journey,  was  that 
of  E,  E.  Trovillion,  a  staunch  Lincoln  supporter,  who  came  with 
friends  from  Golconda  in  Pope  county,  more  than  k5   miles  av/ay,  camping 
by  the  roadside  at  night.  Altogether,  it  was  a  group  of  rugged  but 
serious  listeners, 

Lincoln  had  arrived,  as  a  regular  passenger  with  only  one  known 
companion,  a  newspaper  reporter,  at  the  /jina  railway  station  on  the 
evening  of  September  1^  and  had  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of  his 
friend,  D,  L.  Phillips,  Much  of  the  evening  was  passed  with  friends 
and  admirers  at  the  Union  Hotel  in  Jonesboro,   It  was  spent  in  tellinn- 
stories,  discussing  political  issues,  forming  plans,  cultivating 
friendships  and  observing  Donati's  comet,  then  a  prominent  object 
in  the  night  sky, 

Douglas,  who  had  recently  spoken  in  Chester,  had  arrived  in 
Cairo  by  steamboat  on  the  fourteenth  and  spent  the  night  there.   On 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  his  special  coach  and  a  flatcar  were 
attached  to  the  northbound  train.   The  special  coach  carried  Douglas 
and  his  party.   The  flatcar  carried  a  small  brass  cannon,  attended  by 
two  men  in  semi-military  uniform.  It  also  carried  Professor  Terpinitz, 
jeweler  and  able  musician  from  Jonesboro,  and  his  band. 
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On  the  trip  north  from  Cairo  the  cannon  was  fired  as  the  train 
approached  each  town,  heraldin.'^  the  approach  of  Douglas  and  his  party, 
Ihe  band  would  then  begin  to  play.   The  Dou':^las  party  thus  proceeded 
to  Anna  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  fanfare.  A  small  crowd  was  await- 
ing the  train  with  carriages  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  group.  A 
parade  was  formed,  with  the  band  leading,  and  the  trip  to  the  public 
Square  in  Jonesboro  was  completed. 

Shortly  after  the  noonday  meal  the  candidates  and  their  supporters 
went  to  the  fair  grounds.   There  was  no  parade.   Douglas,  appearing 
to  be  fatigued  by  the  campaign,  rode  in  a  carriage,  Lincoln  and  scmo 
friends  walked  along  the  pathway  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  i'^n 
old  man,  drawing  upon  his  memories,  left  some  interesting  glimpses  of 
the  tall  figure  of  the  Lincoln  he  remembered,  walking  among  friends, 
but  with  no  one  in  particular,  toward  the  place  of  meeting. 

Mien  Lincoln  and  Douglas  met,  the  contrast  in  their  physical 
appearance  was  striking.   Douglas,  short  in  stature  and  rather  rotund, 
wore  a  broadbrimmed  whitish  hat,  kid  gloves,  shining  shoes  and  an 
elegant  suit  of  clothes.  His  general  appearance  is  recorded  as 
imperious  and  haughty,  Lincoln ^s  clothes,  though  tasteful,  were  not 
nearly  so  nice  appearing  as  those  of  Douglas.  He  wore  a  high  topped 
hat  that  served  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  height  of  the  two  men. 
His  carriage,  though  not  so  graceful  as  that  of  Douglas,  was  leisurely 
and  relaxed,  and  added  to  the  impression  that  he  was  a  calm,  capable 
and  confident  person. 

The  story  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates  has  been  told  often 

and  well.   The  number  of  listeners  at  Jonesboro  was  much  the  smallest 

in  the  series.   The  crowd  was  overwhelmingly  favorable  toward  Douglas. 
The  tenseness  that  was  evident  throughout  the  series  was  not  relaxed 
here.  Each  candidate  clearly  indicated  his  high  regard  for  the  capab- 
ilities of  the  other.  If  any  incident  distinguished  this  debate,  it 
was  the  fact  that  Lincoln  succeeded  in  goading  Douglas  into  a  ramer 

obvious  display  of  temper,      a  ^  \ 

^        O-^ore; 
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/xfter  the  debate  Dour^las  returned  to  Cairo,  Lincoln  a.-^ain  spent 
the  ni.-^ht  with  his  friend,  D.  L.  Phillips o   Hie  northbound  train  on 
the  mornin,'^  of  the  sixteenth  carried  the  special  coach  of  DoU'^las  and 
the  flatcar  with  its  cannon,  Lincoln  boarded  the  train  at  Anna  as 
a  rof^ular  passenr^er ,   The  Jonesboro  debate  was  finished  and  awaitin'^ 
its  part  in  the  Lincoln  legend. 
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ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS 

CaRBONDaLE,  111.,  Feb.  -  Broiler  chicks  rr.ain  more  rapidly  and 
show  a  better  feed  conversion  ratio  on  crushed  pellet  feeds  than  on 
dry  mash,  accordin<T  to  results  obtained  in  Southern  Illinois 
University's  fourth  consecutive  broiler  chicken  testing  prcirram. 

Scott  Hinners ,  poultry  specialist  in  the  SIU  n^riculture 
department,  said  that  strains  of  broiler  chicks  ranking,  amon;"^  the 
upper  25  percent  in  three  earlier  lO-weeks'  tests  of  '';rowth  rates 
and  feed  utilization  were  used  in  the  fourth  test.   Various  Illinois 
hatcherymen  are  cooperating?;  in  the  program. 

Four  strains  of  New  Hampshires,  tvvo  of  v/hite  Rocks,  and  two 
crosses  were  included  in  the  tost.   One  pen  received  crushed  pellet 
feed  in  box  feeders,  another  crushed  pellets  in  a  machine  feeder,  and 
a  third  ,  dry  mash  in  box  feeders,   n  fourth  pen  Wr^s  battery  brooded 
and  received  crushed  pellets.   The  tests  included  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  both  sexes. 

Araon;!;  floor  brooded  chicks  the  avera^";e  wei^'ht  at  the  end  of  10 
weeks  ranr^^ed  from  2.62  to  3 -SI  pounds.   Battery  brooded  chicks  ran.Ted 
from  2.90  to  3 '34  pounds.   One  strain  of  Wew  Hampshires  had  a  sli'^ht 
weir^ht  advantage,  but  Hinners  says  this  is  no  indication  that  the 
breed  is  better  for  broiler  production  than  are  some  strains  of  White 
Rocks  or  some  of  the  crosses.   Some  gained  better  on  one   method  of 
feeding  and  not  so  well  on  another. 
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In  the  10-weeks  period  the  averatr^e  gain  on  crushed  pellet 
feed  ranG;ed  from  one-fourth  to  nearly  one-half  pound  per  chicken 
-•greater  than  on  mash  feed-mp;,  he  pointed  out«   Crushed  pellets  in 
a  machine  feeder  had  a  slight  advanta.^e  over  the  same  feed  in  box 
feeders,  the  finished  weis^ht  being  3.04  and  2,91  pounds  respectively. 
The  pen  of  chickens  receivin-^;  dry  mash  in  box  feeders  averaged  2.66 
pounds.   Approximately  the  same  ratio  was  maintained  in  feed 
conversion  (pounds  of  feed  per  pounds  of  broiler  chicken] t. 
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SPORTS   DESK 


CARBONDi.LEj  ILL,,  FEB. — Four  Southern  Illinois  University 
basketballers  will  play  their  last  home  game  Feb.  8  when  the  Salukis 
meet  Northern  Illinois  in  an  IIAC  contest, 

Capt,  Jacque  Theriot,  Flora  guard;  Tom  Millikin,  forward  from 
Pinckneyville;  Harvey  V/elch,  Centralia  guard 5  and  Dave  Davis j  forward 
from  Pinckneyville,  will  end  their  home  careers  against  the  Huskies. 

Theriot  is  earning  his  fourth  basketball  letter  this  winter. 
He  is  the  team's  hottest  shooter  with  a  .^13  percentage  and  153  points, 
a  9.6  average  per  game  for  16  games.  Millikin^  ex-captain  and  leadin? 
scorer  two  seasons'  ago,  just  returned  from  service  and  has  netted 
1^-6  points  in  nine  games  for  a  16,2  average. 

Welch,  the  Salukis'  leading  rebounder,  is  winning  his  third 
monogram  in  as  many  seasons.  He  has  scored  172  points,  second  in 
that  department.  Dave  Davis,  a  teammate  of  Millikins  two  years  ^{^o^ 
also  recently  returned  from  service,  Davis  has  5^  points  in  12  games. 

The  Salukis  have  won  nine  and  lost  seven  games  this  season  and 
have  an  IIAC  record  of  5-2,  good  for  a  tie  with  Western  Illinois  for 
second  place.  Southern  will  have  five  games  renainin.q-  after  the 
Northern  encounter. 
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C.'xRBONDALEj  ILL.,  FED, —  Bie  burden  of  or^r.nizin,^,  training, 
and  outfittin-:  Southern  Illinois  University's  first  f^yr.mastics 
team  in  nine  years  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  two  newest 
nenibers  of  the  SIU  physical  education  staff  5  Ji::i  Dosco  and  Ray 
Chinn, 

Teannates  at  Sprin.^-field,  Mass,,  Collcc^e  three  years  a.'^o, 
Bosco  and  Chinn,  have  excited  a  preat  interest  in  .gymnastics  at 
Southern  and  are  now  workin.^  with  18  nen  in  preparation  for  thexr- 
first  full-scale  exhibition  Feb.  2 5  in  the  university's  Shryock 
auditorium. 

Since  pynnastics  was  dropped  as  an  intercolle':^iate  sport  in 
19^^ 5  subsequent  ^yra  crews  have  been  exhibition  orr^anizations  only. 
This  year's  inexperienced  teaj.i  has  improved  steadily  and  has  .-^iven 
several  exhibitions  in  area  hi-^h  schools. 

The  tean  has  been  runnin-^  the  .^annut  of  gymnastics  exercises 
and  stunts  preparinr^  for  their  bi.3  show.  Side  horse  and  rings, 
horse  leaping  and  vaultin-^,  parallel  bars  and  pyramid  buildinf^, 
horizontal  bar  exercises,  trampoline  stunts,  and  living  statuary 
are  being  readied  for  the  performance. 

Other  exhibitions  are  being  scheduled  and  competj.tion  on  an 
exhibition  basis  with  other  colleges  or  ^"^'^.U  teams  is  being  planned 
by  the  coaches.   In  the  future,  competition  with  other  Interstate 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  teams  nay  be  scneduled. 
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C;iRBOND.^LE,  ILL.,  FEB  .--By  shatterin-^  traditional  professorial 
aloofness  Southern  Illinois  University  has  initiated  a  sure-fire 
plan  for  helping;  students  nake  top  grades.  Directed  hy   the  SIU 
Office  of  Student  Affairs,  the  plan  sends  professors  into  all  caapus 
dornitories  and  rooninr^  houses  to  tell  students  exactly  how  to 
study. 

To  drive  hone  the  professors »  talks,  Mrs,  Mable  Pulliam, 
supervisor  of  off-canpus  housin,^,  also  posts  a  list  of  to- the  -point 
study  do^s  and  don»t»s. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  painless  advice  c^uaranteed,  if 
followed,  to  brinf^  scholastic  success  s 

React  mentally  to  each  ideal  your  professor  advances  —  or  you»re 
in  the  danj^er  zone  before  you  be.-^in. 

Catch  the  professor ^s  introductory  and  sunmary  remarks  or  you 
aren^t  .n^oinr^  to  "catch"  what  he  says  in  between. 

Do  not  fret  carried  away  from  the  nain  idea  by  the  professor's 
illustrations,  examples,  and  explanations. 

Do  not  fill  reams  of  paper  with  notes.  In  other  words  don't 
make  your  hand  do  what  your  brain  should  do.   On  the  other  hand, 
thouj^h,  don't  abbreviate  notes  so  they  resemble  hiero.<^lyphics, 

i.lonri   this  line  the  professors  ur.^e  that  each  student  re-state 
and  sui'-imarize  main  ideas  of  lectures,  writinr^  notes  in  complete 
statements  and  jottin.'^  down  facts  and  fi'^ures  correctly,  i.s  soon 
after  class  as  possible,  the  notes  should  be  filled  in,  revised, 
and  reviewed. 

The  "profs"  recommend  discussin'^  lectures  with  fellow  students 

and  asking  instructors  to  clarify  points  not  understood, 

(more) 
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When  studying  for  exans,  it  is  suggested  that  students  'should 
underline  important  points  and  recite  aloud  the  gist  of  each  thought 
unit. 

Other  £tudy  hints:  Rest  completely  from  study  for  a  day  on 

the  week-end;  refrain  from  taMnp;  to  your  roommate  unless  you  both 

eat 
are  idle 5  get  sufficient  sleep, /proper  foods,  and  get  out-door 

exerciesj  look  upon  required  courses  with  pleasure  and  profit^ 

remove  pressing  worries  or  do  your  best  to  live  with  things  as  they 

are. 

And,  on  how  to  read,  the  professors  have  this  to  says  Think 

as  you  read 5  study  charts,  graphs;,  and  maps 5  jot  down  questions  and 

problems 5  look  up  new  words 5  underline  or  write  out  important 

sentences 5  read  chapter  summaries,  both  before  and  after  for   main 

ideas,  then  go  back  and  read  more  slowly  for  'i?':cll5^  and  after 

doing  all  this  they  conclude,  "students  may  aupi-ca^^h  their  lessons 

with  confidence  in  their  ability  to  remembo?  ," 
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CAEBOIJDALE,  ILL.,  I^el),-  Southern  Illinois  University's  second  in  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "Man's  Control  of  Man"  will  l)e  heard  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday 
(Fet,  11)  in  the  formal  lounge  of  I'/oody  Hall,  women's  residence  center. 
Baker  Brovmell,  director  of  SIU  area  services,  and  Milton  Sdelnan,  3IU  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  will  discuss  "The  Laws  of  Human  Behavior,"  James 
Benziger  of  the  English  department  \idll  serve  as  moderator. 

Before  coming  to  Southern,  Brownell  directed  the  Montana  Study,  a  three- 
year  regional  development  project  sponsored  "by  the  Hockefeller  Foundation,   He 
now  is  carrying  on  similar  ccirjnunity  projects  in  Southern  Illinois,  A  native 
of  St.  Charles,  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Harvard,  Cambridge, 
and  Tuehigen  University  in  Germany.  For  many  years  he  taught  philosophy  and 
headed  the  department  of  contemporary  thought  at  Northwestern  University, 
He  is  the  author  of  such  volumes  as  "The  College  and  the  Community"  and  "The 
Human  Community," 

Edelman,  an  authority  on  labor  problems,  received  his  graduate  work  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  . 
From  1951-52  he  served  as  bfanch  chief  of  the  case  analysis  board  of  the 
Federal  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  He  has  written  for  various  journals  and 
is  an  editor  of  the  "Business  News  Letter,^  published  at  Southern. 

In  the  discussion  Professor  Brownell  vrill  point  out  the  confusion  caused 
when  man's  action  are  set  atbitrarily  by  natural  law,  while  at  the  same  tiD.e 
society  says  he  is  free  and  responsible  for  his  own  actions ^ 

Dr.  Edelman  will  show  how  economic  laws  could  be  used  to  control  man^ s 

social  actions.  He  also  viill  explain  how  exceptions  to  cer-a.-.n.  Tiasiness  cycle 

regularities  complicate  the  work  of  scientists  v;ho  try  to  predict  economic 

behavior  or  to  formulate  laws- to  govern  nan ^s  economic  actions. 

The  lectures  are  open  to  the  public, 
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ATTENTIONS   FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Is  yours  one  of  the  many  farms  where  cisterns  are;  in  use  for 
water  storas^e?  No  doubt  you  follow  the  standard  custom  of  catching 
all  the  water  you  can  durinr^  winter  rains  in  order  to  have  cooler 
water  for  summer  use.  You  need  a  f^ood  filter  on  your  cistern  to 
give  you  clean  water.   If  you  need  some  suggestions  about  making 
such  filters,  you  may  have  them  by  writing  to  the  SIU  I'xgri culture 
Department, 

Even  though  the  groundhog  did  see  his  shadow  and  crawl  back 
into  his  hole  for  a  Tood  snooze,  February  still  is  a  good  time  to 
get  ready  for  spring.  It^s  time  to  order  plants  for  early  delivery — 
strawberries,  shrubs,  young  trees,  most  any  plants  needing  an  early 
start. 

Speaking  of  young  trees,  it  has  been  said  that,  "Old  foll<:s  plant 
most  of  the  shade  trees  because  the  young  folks  usually  are  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  get  quick  results,"  Perhaps  by  the  time  the  trees 
are  big  enough  for  shade  the  young  folks  will  be  ready  to  sit  under 
them, 

sk  ?k  stc  ^  die  ^  jk  ^  ^  sk  ^     ' 

If  you  grow  your  own  garden  plants  from  seed,  it's  time  to  get 
them  started.   The  way  to  decide  when  to  sow  the  seed  is  to  count  back 
about  six  weeks  from  the  time  you  expect  to  transplant  the  seedlings 
to  the  garden  or  field.  Small  plant  flats,  a  heated  bed,  or  a  cold 
frame  may  be  used  for  seed  beds. 

(More) 


Some  vegetables  nay  be  fidld  seeded  or  transplanted  from  four  to 
six  weeks  before  the  average  frost  free  date— ^'around  ixpril  20  in 
Southern  Illinois,  Included  in  the  list  of  cool  season  plants  are 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts j  cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  peas,  radishes, 
spinach,  and  turnips,  ^inother  group  which  nay  be  sown  two  to  four 
weeks  before  the  frost  free  date  includes  beets,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
chard,  mustard,  and  parsnips* 

There »s  a  general  rule  of  thumb  by  which  you  can  divide  the  cool 
season  from  the  warn  season  plants.   If  you  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant 
it  belongs  in  the  warn  season  group.  If  you  eat  the  leaves,  roots, 
stens,  or  certain  parts  of  the  floral  arrangenent  (broccoli)  it  belongs 
to  the  cool  season  plants.  Every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  though. 
For  example,  peas  (fruit)  are  a  cool  season  crop  and  sweet  potatoes 
(a  type  of  root)  are  a  warm  season  crop'„ 

sk  3k  sk  ik  sk  stc  sjC'k  sk  ^  ^ 

Planning  notes  lAa.th  acreage  allotments  staring  you  in  the  face, 
you'd  better  review  or  revise  your  crop  rotation  plans  now.   It  may 
be  the  most  important  decision  you  make  in  the  next  10  years.   One 
of  the  fellows  in  the  SIU  Agriculture  department  made  this  observation 
"Acreage  allotments  may  mean  more  net  profit  to  the  good  operators 
who  strive  for  high  yield.  Attainment  of  high  yields  on  allotments 
is  more  important  than  poor  yields  on  unlinited  acreages, 

sk  ^k  5k  5k  ^k  ?k  ?k  ^k  5k  5k  5k  5k 

And  then  we  have  this  parting  philosophical  quips 
Failure  to  work  from  the  neck  up  causes  nore  farm  businesses 
to  lose  noney  than  does  failure  to  work  from  the  neck  down. 
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ATTENTION:  FARI-I  EDITORS 

CARBONDA.LB,  ILL.  ,  FSB,  — Improved  breeding  is  a  "better  approach  to  a 
profitalDle  poultry  laying  flock  than  is  culling  out,  eventually,   the 
unsatisfactory  hens,  says  Scott  Hinners,  Southern  Illinois  University  poultry 
specialist. 

With  chick  "buying  tine  at  hand  for  persons  starting  laying  flocks,  Hinnerc 
suggests: 

1,  Get  your  "ba'by  chicks  at  a  hatchery  that  o"btains  hatching  eggs  fron 
profita"ble  laying  flocks.   Such  flocks  generally  have  slock  fes/brring  high 
production,  good  egg  oualiby,  high  llvea"bility,  a^id  a  fast-  grcv/fa  rate^ 

2,  Obtain  chicks  v;ht£"o  a  good  pullorun  testing  program  is  in  progress^ 

3,  Have  adequate  hroodlng  space  and  equlpnentc 

4,  Practice  good  sanitation  "before  and  after  chicks  arrive, 

Hinners  reconnends  the  following  mininum  equipment  for  starting  250  chicks: 
a  10-"by"12-foct  "brooder  house,  prefera"bly  porta'ble;  a  good  "brooder  stove 
that  vrill  maintain  a  starting  temperature  of  90  to  95  degrees  under  the  edge 
of  the  hover;  adequate  fuel  or  electricity;  six  to  eight  30- inch  feeders;  six 
one~gallon  drinking  fountains;  a  thermometer;  good  litter;  a  chick  guard  to 
keep  chicks  near'  the  hover, 
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IIAC  ROUNDUP 

CixRBONDiJ.'Ej  ILL.  J  ^'i^P- ,-  ■Gouthe:. n  Illinois  University  stren.'^th.* 
ened  its  hold  on  second  place  in  the  Interstate  Intercolle,^iate 
Athletic  Conference^  defeatin.T  Northern  Illinois  77-63  Monday  n5  ^?ht 
(Feb.  8)0   The  victory  moved  the  Salukis  1:0  within  one  ':^ane  of  the 
lea.'Tue  leadinr;  Lastern  Illinois  Panther So   Eastern  was  idle  Monday 
but  will  tackle  Northern  at  DeKalb  Saturday  (Feb.  13). 

The  two  Michlr^an  entries  continued  to  ,<^ive  the  Illinois  schools 
a  late-season  headache  as  the  Chippewas  of  Central  Michif^an  knocked 
Illinois  Normal  out  of  third  spot  with  a  67-58  licking.  Mlchi.'^an 
Normal  pushed  Western  Illinois  to  the  limit  before  losinr?  to  the 
Leathernecks  J  V^"?^* 

Western  and  Southern  will  mix  it  up  and  Central  i'iichi'^an  and 
Michigan  Normal  will  battle  at  Mt,  Pleasant,  Mich.,  to  round  out  the 
fare  for  Saturday  (Feb.  13) • 

Eastern,  with  a  6-1  record j  is  a  top-heavy  favorite  to  repeat 
as  IIi.C  basketball  champions  for  the  second  strai^^ht  year.   The 
Panthers  have  five  remaininf^  ;?ames,  four  arrainst  teams  they  have 
beaten  once  this  season.  Southern  the  only  team  with  a  chance  to 
catch  Ea.stern,  has  four  league  frames  remaininrjj  all  a'^ainst  teams 
they  have  defeated. 

If  the  Salukis  win  all  their  remaining  contests  and  the  Panthers 
win  their  five,  Southern  will  fall  one  .'^ame  short  of  the  crown. 
Southern  can  cinch  a  tie  if  Eastern  drops  one  of  the  five  contests 
and  SIU  wins  all  four  of  their 's.   The  only  way  the  Salukis  can 
take  top  honors  is  for  Ea.stern  to  loose  two  of  its  comin.'^  fames. 

(more) 
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The  Panthers  have  frames  with  Northern,  Central  Michigan, 
Michigan  Normal,  and  Illinois  Normal,  the  only  loop  team  to  defeat 
them  this  season.  Southern  has  contests  with  the  two  I^chi,r;^an 
schools  and  with  Western  and  IJ.I.inol.s  Normal, 

THE  ST/J^DINGSs 

W     L     PCT. 


Eastern 

6 

1 

.857 

Southern 

6 

2 

.750 

Western 

5 

h 

.556 

111,  Normal 

h 

k 

.500 

Central  Mich, 

h 

k 

.500 

Northern 

2 

6 

.250 

Michigan  Normal 

1 

7 

.125 

RESULTS  2 
Southern     77 j     Northern     63 
Western     75"^     Michigan  Normal     7^ 
Central  Mchigan     75 j      Illinois  Normal     58 

THIS   V/EEK»S   SCHEDULES 
Fri,     Feb,   13—*  Southern  at  Western 

Eastern  at  Northern 
Michif^an  Normal  at  Central  Michi.^ran 
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c;.RBOND.;LEj  ILLj^FEB. — Norbert  Mayr,  Southern  Illinois 
University  student  who  swims,  skis,  sails  a  boat,  and  climbs  precipi- 
tous ^xlpine  peaks  in  his  native  ii.ustria,  has  finally  convinced  .juericai 
authorities  that  he  is  capable  of  driving  a  car. 

The  27-year-old  student's  trouble  started  several  weeks  ago 
when  he  found  that  U.S.  officials  take  a  dim  view  of  one-arm  drivings 

Mayr,  who  lost  his  left  arm  in  an  accident  while  a  prisoner  of 
war,  isn^t  one  to  give  up  easily,  though,   Tlie  tenacity  which  won  him 
a  driver's  license  last  week  also  keeps  his  handicap  from  interfering 
with  an  action-packed  life. 

Loss  of  his  arm  hasn't  kept  him  from  ascending  Mont  Blanc  in 
France,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  Europe,   In  May  of  last  year  he 
and  a  friend  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  second  loftiest  mountain 
in  Austria  —  and  then  skied  down, 

"It  took  us  seven  hours  up,"  he  relates,   "and  less  than  an  hour 
to  come  down," 

Not  only  does  Mayr  drive  a  car  at  home,  but  he  also  tours 
Europe  by  bicycle  or  motorcycle.  He  plays  a  first-class  game  of 
tennis  and  is  an  expert  swimmer  although,  "I  can't  swim  too  long  at 
a',  time," 

Boating  is  one  of  his  favorite  sports.  He  navigates  sail  boats 
"with  my  one  hand,  feet,  and  teeth,"  Co-eds  testify  that  he  is 
"dreamy"  on  the  ballroom  floor. 

A  native  of  Salzburg  in  the  Austrian  .xlps,  Mayr  learned  to  climb 

mountains  at  the  age  of  13 .  Four  years  later  he  and  a  friend  became 

the  first  persons  to  scale  Knallstein,  a  perilous  2,000-foot  perpendl**; 

cular  incline, 

(more) 


Mayr  received  much  of  his  hikin'i^  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Nazi  Youth  Or<^anization«  Hitler  rose  to  power  when  the  i.ustrian 
was  12  years  old.  Like  all  Austrian  hoys  between  the  a^^es  of  10  and 
18,  Mayr  was  required  to  Join  the  youth  q;roup  which  he  says  was 
similar  to  ixmerica's  boy  scouts  except  for  its  military  aspect. 

i\t   18  years  of  a.^e  he  automatically  was  shifted  into  a  mountain 
artillery  detachment  in  the  re^^ular  German  army  where  he  worked  'jrl  ■••h 
four-inch  f^uns  assisting  the  infantry  on  the  Italian-French  border. 

"When  the  war  ended  it  took  the  U.S,  soldiers  two  weeks  to 
reach  my  mountain  station.  During  that  time  a  few  of  the  men  tried  to 
escape  but  were  killed  by  the  Italian  underground.   That  was  too  bad 
because  as  prisoners  of  the  Allies  we  were  well  treated,"  Mayr  re- 
counts. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  prison  camp  he  completed  his  ed- 
ucation, earning  a  doctor's  degree  from  Vienna's  University  of 
JEconomics  and  Business  -^xdministration.  Before  coming  to  the  United 
States  he  worked  for  three  years  on  .^ustrian  project  to  revitalize 
small  business. 

The  student  has  a  few  comments  to  make  on  life  in  the  United 

States,  too.  He  observes  that  people  seem  to  be  constantly  moving 

around,  changing  jobs,  comanunities,  and  even  mates  "with  the  greatest 

of  ease."  The  thing  that  seems  to  amaze  him  most,  though,  is  that 

"/unericans  are  nearly  all  from  European  heritage  and  yet  are  entirely 

different,  unique,  and  fascinating," 

Since  landing  in  the  United  States  three  months  ^-gOj   Mayr  has 
done  quite  a  little  moving  around.  He  has  already  been  in  13  states 
and  made  special  trips  to  Washington  and  Florida,  Now  that  he  has  his 
driver's  license,  he  plans  to  put  "just  as  many  miles  on  a  car  as  the 
next  mobile  ^jnerican," 

"There's  so  much  to  see,"  he  says  and  adds,   "I  haven't  yet 
climbed  a  single  mountain  over  here," 
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C^'iHE  ONDALE  J  ILL.,  FEB  .—Southern  Illinois  University  •wrestlers 
will  tan.^le  in  their  second  hone  natch  of  the  season  Saturday  .'•.•• 
(Feb,  13)  at  2  p,.m,  a.^ainst  the  Sailors  from  Great  Lakes*   The 
Salukis  lost  a  23-8  decision  to  the  Navy  team  earlier  in  the  season. 

Southern,  sporting  a  1-3  record j  is  preparin'^  for  the  Tntcr'- 
state  Intercolle;^iate  ..thlotic  Conference  meets  Har,  6  at  SIU.   The 
Salukis  have  been  defeated  by  two  lea'^jue  foes  this  year,  droppin.-r 
meets  to  V/estern  1^—11  and  to  defendin-^  champion  Illinois  Normal 
19-8. 

Coach  Ji':  V/ilkinson^s  team  placed  fifth  in  the  conference  last 
season  and  has  four  members  of  that  team  back  this  winter,   Co-captaii 
Bob  Vihelan,  last  year  won  the  conference  123-pound  championship, 
Co-captain  Joe  Fedora  took  second  spot  in  the  1^- 7-pound  class. 
Bob  Zdenek  won  third  in  the  157- pound  '^roup,  and  Kent  Werner  placed 
second  in  the  heavyv/ei-^ht  division. 

For  the  Great  Lakes  scrap  Uilkinson  will  probably  send  this 
lineup  onto  the  mats:  123-*-Vilielan  (3-0-1),   I30 — Jack  Cookson  (1-2)  5 
137— Bill  Mayr  (2-1)  or  Bob  Calhoun  (1-2);  11+7-- Fedora  (2-0);  157— 
Zdenek  (2-2);  I67— Dick  Erickson  (2-1);  177— Giles  Sinl^ewiz  (2-2); 
and  Heavyweight— Kent  Werner  (0-3-1) . 
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CARBONDALEj   ILL,,   FEB.— James  Aiken,   Benton,   has  heen  named 
editor  of   The  Egyptian,   Southern  Illinois  University  student  news- 
paper,  for   the  cominj^  year,   Donald   Grubb,   Egyptian  facul.ty  adviser, 
announced   today. 

Other   editorial  staff  members  picked  from  applicants  by  tim 
SIU  Journalism  Council,    composed  of   students  and  faculty  member .■... 
are  mana,o;inrT   editor,   Richard  Lee,   Marissa^   business  mana,ger,   Robcji'i 
Vandam,    (3113  Hickory)   Homewood^    and   sports  editor,   Donald  Primas, 
570  Whitelow,   Vfood  River. 

Students  holdinj^   the  editorial  positions  during   the  current 
year  are:     editor.   Bob  Brimm,   /jinaj  manar^ing  editor,   Aikenj   business 
manager,    Patricia  Sherman,    Toledo    (ill.);   and   sports  editor,   Robert 
Poos,   Hillsboro,      Grubb  reported   that  Brimm  has  asked   to  be  relieved 
of  his   editorial  duties,   and   that  /dken  and   Lee  are  taking  office 
immediately.      Others  will  begin  work  at  the  beginning  of  the   spring 
term,   March  22, 

An  editor-in-chief  and   two  associate  editors  for   The   Obelisk, 
student  yearbook,   will  be  selected  February  15  by  the  Journalism 
Council. 
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CAREONDALE5  ILL.  5  FEB, — :.n   ei^ht-weeks '  Southern  Illinois 
University  anthropolor^ical  summer  field  session  in  Duran^^o,  Mexico 5 
was  announced  today  hy   Dr,  J.  Charles  Kelley,  professor  of 
anthropolor^y  and  museum  director  *>.'at  SIU, 

Persons  participatinr^  in  the  field  school  will  live  in  Duran-'O 
City  while  excavatin/^  ■buildings  and  pyramids  of  a  lar.^e  ruin  located 
in  the  nearby  hills j  Kelley  said.  Lectures  and  supervised  field 
work  will  take  up  five  days  each  week.   The  g^o^P  "will  spend  week- 
ends on  field  trips  to  archaeolo^^ical  and  historical  sites j  such  as 
Chalchihuites  and  La  Quenmada  in  Zacatecas,  and  across  the  Sierra 
Madre  mountains  on  the  Pacific  coast  near  liazatlan. 

The  field  school  will  open  June  21  and  end  ^'^u^ust  1^,  Ei.-^ht 
quarter  hours  of  coller^e  credit  in  archaeological  field  methods 
and  techniques  may  be  earned  by  students.  Advanced  students  may 
ref^ister  for  four  to  six  quarter  hours  of  credit  in  anthropological 
research.  Students  desiring  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  ilexican  culture  may  register  for  weekend  and 
evening  courses  at  the  Instituto  de  Benito  Juarez  in  Durango  Cityj 
he  said. 

Enrollment  in  the  field  school  will  be  li£iited  to  15  men  and 
women.   Pre-registration  must  be  completed  by  ^xpril  I5j  Kelley 
pointed  out.  Application  for  student  assistantships  available  for 
some  persons  interested  in  earning  part  of  their  expenses  are  due 
by  March  15,  Application  forms  and  detailed  information  on  the 
field  course  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Kelley  in  the  SIU  museum. 
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C.'JffiONDALE,  ILL.5FEB. — L,  Goebel  Patton,  Franklin  coiinty 
Superintendent  of  schools j  West  Frankfort,  today  ur^^ed  Southern 
Illinois  school  officials,  teachers  and  parents  to  support  a 
proposal  that  the  Educational  Council  of  100  take  over  1^00  acres 
of  land  at  Little  Grassy  Lake  for  pulolic  school  canpin'^, 

"V/e  have  had  an  outdoor  education  canp  on  a  limited  scale  in 
the  West  Frankfort  schools  for  the  past  two  years,  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  such  a  prof^ran  opens  up  an  entirely  new  horizon  of 
educational  experiences  for  children." 

The  Educational  Council  of  100  wants  to  lease  the  campsite  . 
at  Little  Grassy  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  to  provide  public 
school  children  with  outdoor  education  and  campinr^  experience, 

"For  the  children  of  our  public  schools  I  envision  rich  out- 
door educational  experiences  if  the  educators  and  laymen  grasp  the 
opportunity  at  hand,"  Patton  said. 

His  statement  appeared  in  the  monthly  newsletter  sent  by 
Mrs.  Edward  H,  Schaller,  council  president,  Waterloo,  to  council 
representatives  throurrhout  the  lower  31  counties  of  Illinois. 
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(Number  53  in  a  weekly  series— "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinoie"' 
a  series  consistin?^  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature j  column  or  editorial  use,) 

FORT  de   CH;J^TRES 


SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS  MEN  HELPED  C.xPTURE  GEORGE  W.'.SHINGTON 


By  John  V/,  Allen        (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University  this  "credit"  line) 

Georrfe  Washington  never  visited  Illinois j  but  he  did  have  un*"  •.  . 
pleasant  visitors  from  here.  These  visitors  were  "a  hundred  select 
men"  who  went  from  Fort  de  Char tr^ in  Randolph  county  to  help  capture 
the  father  of  his  country  at  Great  Meadow,  Pennsylvania  in  175^.  But, 
this  was  only  one   of  the  numerous  si.'^nificant  events  that  occurred  at 
or  were  closely  associated  with  the  old  fort. 

One  of  these  events  took  place  in  1720,  the  year  that  Pierre 
Due  de  Boisbriant  completed  the  buildin^^  of  the  first  fort.   In  that 
year  Philippe  Francois  Renault  brour^ht  en,<^ineers,  skilled  workmen  and 
500  Ne^ro  slaves  to  the  vicinity,  intending  to  develop  a  great  mining 
industry.  When  mining  did  not  prove  very  profitable,  many  of  the 
slaves  were  sold  to  the  settlers,  thereby  establishing  Negro  slavery 
in  Illinois,  -  ---  . 

^jiother  event,  and  a  tragic  one  at  that,  came  in  1736 »  In  that 

year  Pierre  de  ^'^.rtaguette,  commander  at  the  fort,  received  orders  to 

lead  an  expedition  against  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  He  accordingly 

took  30  regulars,  100  volunteers  and  several  hundred  Indian  allies 

from  Fort  de  Chartres  and  started  southward  in  February  1736, 

Chevalier  Vincennes  from  the  French  post  on  the  Wabash,  with  20  add- 
itional 

/soldiers  and  100  Indians  joined  D'i.rtaguette  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,   These  combined  forces  continued  toward  the  Chickasaw  country, 

(more) 
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•  The   expedition  ended  in  disaster.  D^Arta^uette,  Vincennes,  and 
Father  Senat  were  captured  by  the  Indians  and  held  for  ransom.  Mien 
no  ransom  was  forthcoming  the  captives  were  slowly  roasted  at  the 
stake,  the  process  taking  almost  all  of  a  day« 

In  1751  Richard  Macarty,  an"  Irishman,  became  commander.   The 
old  fort  had  fallen  into  decay  and  it  was  decided  to  replace  it^ 
Work  on  the  new  fort  be'^an  in  1753  ^-nd  was  finished  in  1756. 

Built  of  stone,  the  new  fort  cost  5,000,000  livre  or  $l,000,v:C'G  , 
a  ;^reat  sum  of  money  for  that  time.   The  outer  walls,  15  feet  hi^h  ari^". 
more  than  two  feet  thick,  enclosed  an  area  of  four  acres,  'L   powder 
magazine,  storerooms,  barracks,  quarters  for  officers  and  other 
essential  buildings  were  sufficient  for  ^-00  soldiers.  It  was  the 
best  built  and  most  coim:iodious  fort  in  .jnerica. 

In  175^,  while  the  fort  was  being  built,  a  group  of  French 
explorers  operating  in  Pennsylvania  were  attacked  by  Virginia  militia 
under  the  command  of  George  Washington.   Hie  French  commander,  Coulon 
de  Jumonville,  was  slain.  Some  historians  believe  that  this  act 
should  be  considered  as  the  opening  one  of  the  French  and  Indian  V/ars. 

Neyon  de  Villi ers,  senior  captain  under  Macarty  at  Fort  de 
Chartres  asked  for  and  received  permission  to  lead  a  party  to  avenge 
the  killings.   It  was  as  a  part  of  this  plan  that  "a  hundred  picked 
men"  and  Indian  allies  started  on  the  long  journey  to  Pennsylvania, 
They  were  joined  by  other  French  forces  at  Fort  DuQuesne, 

Washington  and  his  men  took  refuge  in  a  makeshift  fortification 
at  Great  Meadow,  Pennsylvania,   There  they  surrendered  on  July  k, 
a  date  that  was  later  to  be  marked  by  other  events  significant  in 
American  history, 
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France,  defeated  in  war,  ceded  the  Illinois  country  to  the 
British  in  I763*   The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  encouraged 
by  Chief  Pontiac,  prevented  the  British  from  takin;^  possession  until 
October  10,  1765. 

Dark  days  came  with  the  British,  Many  of  the  more  prosperous 
and  influential  of  the  French  moved  across  the  Mississippi  into 
Missouri,  In  1772  the  river  flooded  and  water  stood  seven  feet  deep 
within  the  fort.   The  river  channel  also  shifted  and  the  west  wall 
of  the  fort  was  carried  away.   The  military  <^arrison  was  transferred 
to  Ka  ska  ski  a  and  Fort  de  Chartres  was  never  officially  occupied  a^^aln. 
It  ceased  to  be  of  military  sip;nifiGance. 

Occasional  f^limpses  indicate  the  f^radual  decay  of  the  fort. 
In  180^  one  writer  states  that  the  walls  were  practically  intact. 
In  1805  another  observes  that  the  natives  had  be,f^un  to  haul  the 
buildinf^  stones  away,  A  visitor  to  the  ruins  in  1817  tells  of  flushin 

a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.   In  1829  James 

Hall  visited  the  site  and  wrote,  "It  was  curious  to  see,  in  the  gloom 

of  the  forest,  these  remnants  of  the  architecture  of  a  past  a^o," 

On  October  10,  185^,  exactly  89  years  after  the  day  when  Captain 

Stirling  and  his  Highlander  troops  took  charge  of  "the  great  fort 

that  had  never  fired  a  shot  in  anger,"  John  Reynolds  was  there  and 

described  the  scene  as  "a  pile  of  moldering  ruins,"  Fifty  years 

after  Reynold's  visit  another  writer  says,  "At  one  time  all  roads 

led  to  Fort  de  Chartres,  Now,  not  even  a  cowpath  guides  one   to  the 

old  fort," 

Today,  with  foundations  exposed  by  the  removal  of  flood  deposits, 
some  of  the  buildings  restored,  the  original  powder  magazine  appear- 
ing much  as  it  did  200  years  ago.  and  with  the  flags  of  the  three 
nations  that  ruled  there  fluttering  in  an  afternoon  breeze,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  sense  some  of  the  romance  that  clusters  about  the  ruins 
of  old  Fort  de  Chartres, 
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ATTENTIONS      FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

V/e  had  an  interestin,-^  letter  from  Joe  Sutton  the  other  day. 
Joe  is  in  the  poultry  and  hatchery  business  at  Salen  Road,  ^'^t. 
Vernon,  and  seems  to  have  read  Home  of  our  ramblin'^s  in  this  column, 
YouQl  remember  we  mentioned  his  talk  on  the  poultry  industry  in 
England  at  a  meetin'^  of  the  Illinois  Poultry  Improvement  ^association 
atiSouthern  Illinois  University  some  time  ago,  .x  good  talk  it  was; 
too, 

Sutton ^s  letter  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  about  moisture  control 
in  the  chicken  house  and  I  must  share  it  with  some  of  the  fellows 
in  the  agriculture  department.  Miat  I  v;anted  to  mention  here,  though ^ 
is  Joe's  experience  with  the  simp&e  idea  of  stirring  litter  in  the 
poultry  house  as  an  aid  in  whipping  the  wet  litter  problem.   I7e 
mentioned  litter  stirring  in  this  colui:in  recently.   So  here  comes 
Joe  with  an  experience  in  actual  application,  I'll  just  quote  the 
paragraphs 

"V/e  have  2,500  pullets  not  yet  in  production^  in  fact,  they 
are  10  weeks  old.   This  time  we  started  them  on  just  plain  feed  and 
water  without  medication  of  any  kind  for  coccidiosis,  but  we  stirred 
the  litter  twice  daily  after  the  chicks  were  two  weeks  old.  So  far 
we've  had  no  signs  of  cocci. 

"They  are  in  a  lOO-by-30-foot  house.  It  took  only  k^   minutes 
a  day  to  stir  the  litter  and  keep  it  loose.  Me   figure  that  this 
labor,  rated  at  $1,00  an  hour,  is  cheaper  than  medication  plus  the 
chick  loss  and  the  setback  the  chickens  suffer," 
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Thanks  for  sharing;  that  experience  with  us j  Joe. 

*  'fi  *  >!<>!;  >i<  *  >};  sic  ?;<  Hfi 

This  thin.^i;  has  .'^one  too  far  to  ri^et  off  the  chicken  subject 
noWj  so  we'll  just  pass  on  a  couple  nore  hints. 

If  you  are  ,^oin,^  to  supply  hatcheries  with  e.-.-^s,  ^et  your  iDreed- 
in.'^  flock  mated  at  least  10  days  before  he^innin;^-  to  save  hatchin^;; 
epo-s.  Use  careful  stora^-e  practices^  too.   Hie  '-lost  practical  farn 
temperature  at  which  to  store  them  is  somewhere  around  50  degrees  F. 

Laying  hens  need  plenty  of  water  in  winter  as  well  as  in  su-ii.ier. 
Tliat  means  a  little  preparation  to  keep  the  water  from  freezing. 
Some  kind  of  heat — perhaps  an  electric  light  bulb— under  the  water 
supply  may  do  the  ttick»   Heating  chicken  houses  isn^t  recommended 
for  Southern  Illinois,   VHiatover  the  procedure,  just  see  that  the 
hens  get  good  water. 

The  more  e^^n-^s   your  flock  lays  and  the  more  feed  they  consume 
the  more  water  they  need.   Joe  (we're  back  to  Sutton's  letter  a^-ain) 
says  that  a  flock  of  hens  will  drink  two  pounds  of  water  for  every 
pound  of  feed  they  consume. 

It  naturally  follov/s  that  the  more  water  the  hens  drink  the  more 
trouble  you  will  have  X\?ith  wet  litter.   Then  you  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  ventilation  and  moisture  control  without  chillin,^  the 
hens  and  giving  them  the  sniffles. 

How'd  we  ever  get  into  this  so  deep?  V/o  must  stop,  ^'''or  other 
answers  t^o   talk  to  your  hatcheryman  or  to  your  neighbor  v/ho  is  ex- 
perienced in  poultry  production,  or  write  about  your  problems  to  the 
poultry  specialist  in  the  SIU  x.gri culture  department. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL. 5  FEB.— A  public  hearing  by  the  Illinois 
School  Problems  Commission  will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Feb,  25,  it  was  announced  today. 

Five  members  of  the  17-member  commission  will  invite  comments 
and  discussion  by  the  public  on  improving  public  school  education. 
The  commission  includes  five  state  senators,  five  representatives,  five 
appointees  of  the  governor  and  two  ex-officio  members. 

Attending  the  hearing  here  will  be  Sens.  Homer  Butler,  %rion, 
and  David  Davis,  Bloomingtonj  Reps.  Charles  Clabaugh,  commission  chair- 
man, Champaign,  and  Harry  W,  McClintock,  V/est  Frankfort,  and  Vernon 
Nickell, J  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Orville  Alexander 
of  SIU  is  the  commission's  research  director. 

The  comi:iission,  through  four  public  hearings,  is  gathering 
information  on  six  aspects  of  the  public  school  educational  program 
in  Illinois  and  will  report  findings  to  the  state  legislature  Ilarch  1. 

The  School  Problems  Commission  No.  3  is  studying  school  district 
reorganization  and  promotion  of  an  efficient  school  system 5  the  struct* 
ure  of  the  present  teachers'  certification  law;  effectiveness  of  present 
plans  for  granting  state  common  school  aids;  need  for  further  codifi- 
cation and  revision  of  school  laws;  state  and  county  school  administra- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  school  transportation  systems  and  how  these 
systems  might  be  improved. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Council  of  100  will  be  the 
coordinating  agency  for  individuals  and  groups  presenting  matters  for 
discussion  at  the  hearing  which  begins  at  10  a.m.  in  the  University 
School  Auditorium. 
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(Note  local  names) 

ChRBONDALE,  111.,  Feb.  -  Charles  vfelter,  Southern  Illinois 
University  junior  from  Bunker  Hill,  will  take  office  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  next  yearns  Obelisk,  SIU  student  yearbook,  at  the  be£':innin,t^ 
of  the  spring  term  (March  22),  Andrew  Marcec,  East  St.  Louis,  student 
chairman  of  the  SIU  Journalism  Council,  said  today. 

New  associate  editors  will  be  Don  Harrus,  Carbondale,  and  Inis 
Werner,  1321  Roab,  Belleville.   The  three  were  named  this  week  by 
the  Council  which  directs  recon;nized  student  publications  and  is 
composed  of  student  and  faculty  members.   The  new  editors  are 
members  of  the  current  Obelisk  staff. 

Carolyn  Bernhard,  608  East  6th  street,  V/est  Frankfort,  is 
editor  of  this  year's  Obelisk,   associate  editors  are  J^rona  Smith, 
Steeleville,  and  Malinda  Ballin;';er,  Route  1,  Alton* 
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ATTENTIONS  FARM  EDITORS 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  FEB  .—If  spring  seedings  of  alfalfa  are 
attempted  in  Southern  Illinois  they  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible  in  a  good  seedbed,  says  E,  F,  Sullivan,  agronomist  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.   The  seed  may  be  broadcast  in  grain 
stands  during  late  winter*  August  seeding  actually  is  recommended 
as  best  for  the  area. 

He  suggests  the  following  management  practices  for  alfalfa- 
grass  crops  to  maintain  good  stands? 

1,  Test  the  soil.  A  PH  6.5  to  6.8  test  is  best  and  the  land 
should  have  good  drainage.  Innoculate  the  seed  properly, 

2,  Avoid  over-grazing  if  the  stand  is  to  be  down  more  than 
va'o  years.  Preferably,  do  not  pasture  the  first  year  and  graze  or  I: 
lightly  the  second.  Let  the  stand  grow  to  nearly  a  foot  in  height 
before  pasturing  in  the  spring  and  graze  down  to  only  about  four 
inches  so  that  plant  vigor  and  productivity  will  be  maintained. 
Before  killing  frost  in  the  fall  let  growth  return  to  a  foot  in 
height.  After  frost,  pasture  down  to  a  five-inch  stubble  so  that 
roots  will  have  winter  cover, 

3»  If  the  crop  is  not  grazed  early,  the  second  year  stand  may 
be  used  for  ensilage,  hay,  or  pastured  late  at  the  hay  stage— when 
the  crop  is  at  about  1/10  bloom  stage.  In  Southern  Illinois  this 
usually  is  in  late  May  or  early  June,   The  second  cutting  will  come 
about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the  third  not  later  than 
September  15. 
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k.      Top-dress  the  crop  with  fertilizer  each  year  after  the 
first  ^razing  or  cutting,  Sullivan  recommends  200  pounds  of  0-'20-20 
the  first  year  after  removing  the  winter  companion  crop  or  cutting 
the  weeds. 

SIU  agronomist  Joseph  Vavra  points  out  the  need  for  replenish- 
ing the  soil's  potash  content  to  maintain  alfalfa  forage  on  area 
farms.  A  harvest  of  four  tons  of  alfalfa  removes  nearly  150  pounds 
of  potash  from  the  soil-~the  equivalent  of  2^0  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash.  Weak  plants,  and  white  spots  along  the  edges  of  leaves 
show  potash  deficiency. 

Periodic  soil  tests  to  determine  the  amount  of  fertilizer  need' ^ 
ed  are  necessary.  The  average  Southern  Illinois  soil  that  is  low 
in  organic  matter  will  respond  profitably  to  the  application  of  at 
least  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  as  a  top  dressing  on   the 
legume  crop. 
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CARBONDaLE,  111.,  Feb.  -  Nearly  20  forestry  administrators 
and  research  specialists  from  the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment 
Station  and  its  research  centers  will  hold  a  planning  conference  at 
the  Carbondale  Forest  Research  Center  on  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  campus  February  23-26,  Richard  Lane,  forester  in  charge  of 
the  Carbondale  center,  said  today. 

Purpose  of  the  conference,  he  pointed  out,  v/ill  be  to  review 
past  work  and  to  map  a  10-year  research  program  in  growing, 
harvesting,  and  utilizinr^  forest  crops  in  the  central  states  area, 
VJork  of  the  various  research  centers  v/ill  be  co-ordinated  through 
the  planninr.   Lane  said  that  most  of  the  Carbondale  Center's 
research  programs  as  outlined  when  it  was  established  in  Carbondale 
in  July,  1946,  have  been  activated  or  ccmpleted. 

In  addition  to  personnel  from  the  Carbondale  Research  Center, 
representatives  will  attend  from  the  Central  States  station  at 
Columbus,  0,;  the  amcs  (Iowa)  Research  Center;  the  Buckeye  Research 
Center,  Athens,  0.;  the  Northern  Ozark  Research  Center,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Re':;ion  Nine  office,  Milwaukee,  Wise, 
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ELDORADO,  ILL.,  Feb,   — ^Preliminary  work  was  underway  today  for  a  project  in 
whish  all  Eldorado  residents  taking  part  in  this  town's  "Operation  Bootstrap" 
will  turn  out  to  renovate  the  old  City  Hall, 

Carpenters,  hodcarriers  and  volunteer  skilled  craftsmen  of  the  Lator 
Association  for  Industrial  Development  were  removing  stone  steps  in  front  of  the 
brick  building,  erecting  scaffolding  and  doing  some  of  the  other  work  which  will 
ready  the  City  Hall  for  the  public  work  project, 

Uo  date  has  been  set  for  the  massed  effort  by  townspeople,  but  it  is  expected, 
that  the  mayor  will  declare  a  public  holiday  to  insure  a  heavy  turnout  of  workerso 
The  beautifi cation  committee  of  "Operation  Bootstrap"  has  already  received 
conti^ibutions  of  $2000  in  cash,  more  than  30  gallons  of  paint,  20  bags  of  cement, 
and  60  feet  of  wrought  iron  for  new  bannisters  in  the  building, 

"Operation  Bootstrap"  is  a  25-week  civic  betterment  study  vrhich  was 
introduced  here  last  fall  by  Richard  I'J,   Poston  and  his  staff  from  the  department 
of  commiinity  development  at  Southern  Illinois  University,   In  addition  to  the 
city  hall  project,  committees  of  "Operation  Bootstrap"  are  vrorking  on  methods  of 
improving  all  phases  of  community  life  from  church  attendance  to  economic  security^ 

H.  G-.  Draper,  hhairman  of  the  beautiflcation  committee,  said  tradesmen  had 

volunteered  to  do  preliminary  work  on  the  City  Hall  which  required  special  skills, 

used 
They  brought  their  own  tools  and/donated  materials, 

Ifhen  the  public  work  day  is  declared,  the  building  will  be  painted  inside  and 
out,  the  lawns  will  be  landscaped,  and  other  improvements  will  be  made  on  the 
interior.  Mayor  John  Upchurch  will  be  assigned  to  repainting  the  city  jail. 

At  a  town  meeting  this  week,  the  finance  committee  of  "Operation  Bootstrap" 

reported  that  it  had  received  more  than  $500  in  contributions  to  help  defray  some 

of  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  community  study, 
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C.^RBOND.lLIl:,  111.,  Feb.  -  The  southwest  division  of  the  Illinois 
School  Food  dissociation  will  meet  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
in  Alt.-^eld  hall  Saturday  (Mar.  6).   In  charr!;e  of  the  program  is 
Mrs.  Elsa  B.  Mathis,  director  of  the  Granite  City  School  lunch 
prof^ram  and  vice-president  of  the  association. 

The  pro^^ram,  slanted  toward  persons  concerned  with  school  lunch 
prO'Trams,  will  be."^in  at  10  a.m.  with  a  welcome  by  Dr.  Eileen  E, 
Quigley,  chairman  of  SIU's  home  economics  department. 

A  panel  discussion  on  "How  the  School  Lunch  Can  Improve  Eating 
Habits"  will  feature  Ralph  Boatman,  chairman  of  SIU's  health 
education  department;   Christine  Richart,  Woody  Hall  dietetian  at 
Southern;  Mrs,  John  Hud  gens,  lunch  room  mana^-^er  at  Community  high 
school  in  Carbondale;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Barnes,  assistant 
professor  in  SIU^s  home  economics  department,  ■. 

Sessions  will  be  held  on  food  costs,  menu  planning  and  recipes, 
and  administration  of  school  lunch  rooms. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  in  the  University  cafeteria  for  those 
making  reservations  with  ^'-^rs.  Mathis  by  February  27,   ^entertainment 
will  be  a  style  revue  by  home  economics  students  directed  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Adams,  SIU  assistant  professor. 

The  meeting  will  conclude  with  a  tour  of  the  camr.us  directed  by 
the  office  of  student  affairs. 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL.,  FED,— Tne  first  issue  of  "The  High  School 
Editor,"  a  now  monthly  news  publication  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
High  School  Press  association,  wont  to  215  secondary  private  and 
public  schools  in  the  area  this  week,   Donald  Grubb,  Southern 
Illinois  University  journalism  instructor  and  press  association 
director,  is  editor. 

Material  in  the  publication  X\7ill  be  for  and  about  the  staffs 
of  hic^h  school  -oublications  and  the  commercial  establishments  serv- 
ing  school  publications  in  the  area.   It  will  appear  the  third  Monday 
of  each  month,  Septei^iber  through  May,  Qrubb  saysp 
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(Nunber  ^9  in  a  weekly  series~-"It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"- 
a  series  consistin^^  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature,  colunin,  or  editorial  use.) 

THE  OLD  SL/.VE  HOUSE 


By  John  V/.  Allen  (Please  include 

Southern  Illinois  University      this  "credif'lin 

Located  on  a  hilltop  south  and  east  of  the  place  where  Illinois 
Highways  1  and  13  cross  east  of  Equality  in  Gallatin  county  is  the 
John  Crenshaw  horaOj  conrionly  referred  to  as  the  Old  Slave  House, 
The  dwelling  nay  be  reached  over'  a  lane  leading  westward  from  Highway 
1  less  than  a  mile  south  of  the  crossing, 

VJlien  the  visitor  reaches  the  end  of  the  lane  he  notices  that  the 
hillside  between  there  and  the  home  is  littered  with  nine  refuse  and 
discarded  objects,  also  that  it  is  deeply  gullied  and  pitted  with 
abandoned  nine  shafts  and  entries.  Snags  and  broken  linbs  show  that 
tine  and  storms  have  dealt  severely  with  the  large  trees  that  once 
stood  about  the  house.  The  three  story  frame  house  itself  looks  its 
age. 

Despite  the  evidences  of  neglect,  the  old  house  that  Jolin  Hart 
Crenshaw  built  in  the  l830^s  still  carries  a  look  of  distinction. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  has  been  a  widely  known  landmark  in 
Southern  Illinois,  Many  stories  and  legends  cluster  about  it.  Hie 
most  vicious  chapter  concerning  Negro  slavery  in  Illinois  relates 
to  the  old  salt  works  that  were  located  in  this  vicinity.   Many  of 
the  highlights  of  that  chapter  center  about  the  Old  Slave  House. 

As  the  visitor  goes  up  the  driveway  he  sees  large  wooden  columns, 

each  turned  fron  an  entire  tree  trunk  supporting  the  second  floor 

porch  and  roof.   They  give  to  the  front  of  the  building  an  appearance 
sonewhat  like  that  of  a  Greek  temple.   The  wide  doorways  v/ith  transoms 
above  then  and  glass  panels  at  their  sides  are  suggestive  of  a  south- 
ern mansion, 

(more) 


2 

Though  the  general  appearance  of  the  house  attracts  attention^  It 
is  the  third  floor,  designated  as  the  slave  quarters,  that  is  nost 
interesting.   This  part  is  reached  by  a  steep  and  rather  narrow 
stairway.   It  is  here,  where  great  patches  of  plaster  have  fallen 
or  been  torn  away,  that  the  methods  employed  in  building  the  house 
are  most  easily  observed.  Hand- shaped  timbers,  hand  riven  plaster 
lath,  wrought  iron,  nails  with  square  heads,  and  plaster  made  of  sand, 
lime  and  hair  are  evident,  •      ' 

The  manner  of  dividing  the  third  floor  into  rooms  indicates  the 
use  once  made  of  it.   There  are  a  number  of  doors  on  either  side  of 
the  long,  wide  hallway  that  reaches  across  the  building.   Some 
lead  into  small  rooms,  said  to  have  been  used  to  house  entire  families 
of  slaves.   Other  doorways  open  into  narrow  cells  fitted  with  shelves ^ 
one  above  another,  that  served  as  bunks  for  single  slaves.   These 
shelves,  hardly  six  feet  long  and  not  more  than  two  feet  wide,  were 
surely  cramped  sleeping  quarters. 

Neither  the  family  rooms  nor  the  cells  have  windows  opening  to 
the  outside.   There  were  once  some  iron  rings  fastened  in  the  floor. 
These  provided  places  where  any  slave  suspected  of  planning  to  es- 
cape could  be  shackled  at  night.   The  last  of  these  rings  disappeared 
several  years  ago,  presumably  with  a  souvenir  hunter.   There  also 
are  two  queerly  constructed  racks  or  frames  that  are  said  to  have 
been  used  in  the  process  of  punishing  slaves. 


(more) 


There  is  naturally  a  considerable  amount  of  conjecture  concern- 
ing incidents  connected  with  the  use  of  the  third  floor  but  there 
can  be  no   reasonable  doubt  concernin-^  the  use  to  which  it  was  put. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  John  Crenshaw  used  much  Negro  labor 
at  his  salt  works.  Some  of  this  came  from  slaves  leased  from  owners 
in  Missouri  and  Kentucky.   Other  labor  came  from  Negroes  indentures 
to  Crenshaw  and  to  Whom  he  evidently  neglected  to  give  certificate*,.:, 
of  freedom  When  they  had  served  out  their  terms. 

There  is  evidence  that  Crenshaw  kidnapped  free  Negroes  and  held 
them  to  labor  or  sold  them  into  slavery.   Court  records  at  Shawnee-- 
town  show  that  he  was  indicted  for  kidnapping.   Since  a  Negro  then 
could  not  appear  as  a  witness  against  a  white  person  and  most  white 
men  hesitated  to  appear  as  "next  of  friend",  Crenshaw  escaped 
conviction, 

A  visit  to  the  old  house  and  to  the  nearby  cemetery  where  Crenshaw 
and  General  I^Iichael  K,  Lawler,  his  son-in-law,  are  buried  aid  in 
recalling  an  interesting  chapter  in  local  history. 
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ATTENTIONS   FARM  EDITORS. 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.  jFEB,«— Gettin;^  enoun;!!  protein  in  the  ration 
is  one  of  many  problems  in  properly  feodinf^  dairy  cows,  says  Dr. 
Alex  Reed,  Southern  Illinois  University  Agriculture  department  dairy 
specialist.   The  kind  and  quality  of  the  roughage  the  farmer  is 
feeding  determines  the  amount  of  protein  that  should  go  into  the 
grain  ration. 

Reed  offers  these  suggestions; 

1.  If  the  roughage  is  good  legume  hay  the  grain  ration  should 
contain  about  13  percent  protein* 

2.  If  the  roughage  is  a  mixture  of  legume  and  no-legume  hay, 
or  legumes  and  silage,  increase  the  protein  content  to  15  percent, 

3.  If  the  farmer  feeds  non-legume  hay— timothy,   red  top,   or 
Sudan  grass — increase   the  protein  to   17  percent. 

h,     A  high- protein  supplement  such  as  soybean  meal  nixed  with 
grains  produced  on  the  farm  usually  is  satisfactory  and  less  ex- 
pensive than  buying  16  or  32  percent  daily  feed  to  mix  with  farm 
grains. 

5.  Feed  the  properly  balanced  grain  ration  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  eaah  oow  produces.  Jersey  and  Gernsey  cows  usually 
should  receive  one  pound  of  balanced  grain  ration  for  each  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  Holsteinsand  other  breeds  giving  lower 
test  milk  may  be  fed  one  pound  of  balanced  grain  ration  to  five  pounds 
of  milk. 
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SPORTS  DESK? 


CARBONDALEj  ILL.,  FED. — After  lying  dormant  for  nine  years 5 
gymnastics  have  been  revived  at  Southern  Illinois  University* 

Throu,^h  the  efforts  of  Coaches  Jim  Bosco  and  Ray  Chimij  Southern 
will  again  be  represented  by  a  gymnastics  team»   The  195^  edition  will 
strut  its  stuff  Feb,  25  with  its  first  "big"  eidiibition  in  the 
University's  SJ..ryock  Auditorium, 

Bosco  and  Chinn,  former  teammates  at  Springfield,  Masso, 
College,  have  been  running  the  squad  through  vigorous  workouts  in 
preparation  for  the  show.  Everything  from  pyramid  building  to 
trampoline  magic  will  be  displayed  by  the  Salukis'  coordination 
team.   The  squad  has  performed  at  several  high  schools  in  Southern 
Illinois,  perfecting  routines  before  live  audiences. 

The  gym  crew  is  building  for  the  day  when  it  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  other  schools  in  gymnastics  meets.  In  the  past  the 
teams  have  held  matches  with  Minnesota,  Chicago,  and  Illinois,  but 
after  a  decline  in  19^^+,  the  sport  at  SIU  was  relegated  to  an  exhibi- - 
tion  status.   This  standing  will  continue  until  a  policy  can  be  form- 
ed whereby  the  squad  is  given  official  status. 

Various  exhibitdons  in  area  communities  have  been  scheduled, 
and  another  "big"  show  is  on  tap  for  the  spring  term  at  SIU. 
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SPORTS  DESKS 

CARBOIjDALE,  ill.  ,  Feb.  — Harvey  Welch,  Southern  Illinois  University 
senior  fcrvrard,  has  taken  over  the  scoring  leadership  of  the  SaltLki  "basketball 
squad,  scoring  71  points  in  his  last  three  games. 

The  6-3  Centralia  athlete  has  dumped  248  points  in  20  games  for  a  12,4 
average  per  game.  Welch  is  also  the  team's  second  highest  rebounder,  grabbing 
150  off  the  backboards. 

G-ib  Kurtz,  East  St.  Louis  junior,  is  right  on  Welch's  heels  with  245  markers 
or  a  12.3  average  per  game. 

In  20  games  the  Salukis  have  racked  up  1433  points-  to  maintain  a  71,7  point 
per  game  average^   Coach  Lynn  Holder's  team  has  held  the  opposition  to  1323  points, 
a  66,2  average.   Southern  is  second  in  the  IIAC  with  a  6-3  record.   They  have 
a  12-B  record  for  the  season,  " 

The  Saliikis  have  three  games  remaining  to  play,  all  on  the  road,  Feb,  22 
they  travel  to  Indiana  States,  Feb.  27  to  Central  Michigan,  and  Mar.  1  tn 
Michigan  Normal, 
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CARBONDALE,   ILL,  5   FEB,-— Gib  Kurtz^   Southern  Illinois  Universit3^^s 
second   leadim^  basketball   scorer,   will  be  otit  the  remainder  of   the 
season  with  a  broken  ankle,    Coach  Lynn  Holder  announced   today, 

A  6-0  junior  from  East  St.  Louis,  Kurtz  tore  a  chip  of  bone 
from  the  ankle  of  his  left  le-^  durin'^  a  drive-in  shot  attempt  in  the 
Illinois  Normal  game  Monday  (Feb,  15).   X-rays  revealed  the  injury 
was  serious  enoup^h  to  put  Kurtz  on  crutches  for  four  weeks,  endin-^ 
his  195^  basketball  season  with  three  ^ames  remaining, 

Kurtz,  a  ;5uard  for  the  Salukis,  has  2^-8  points  in  20  frames  for 
a  12,3  averaj^^e  per  <^ame.  He  is  also  the  team's  leading  rebound er 
with  150  or  5.3  rebounds  per  .^ame. 
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CaRBONDaLE,  111.,  Feb.  -  '-^he  Southern  Illinois  University  Board 
of  Trustees  will  elect  officers  at  its  regular  meetin."^  Friday 
(Feb.  26). 

Other  items  on  the  a'^^enda  include  discussion  of  a  rcac'.-dr  plan 
■for  outdoor  education  at  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  staff  appointments 
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ATTENTION:   FaRM  EDITORS 

CARBONDALE,  111.,  Feb.  -  Grape  plantin-;  time  is  at  hand  for 
persons  who  want  to  r,row   them  for  home  use,  says  Lr.  Lowell  R. 
Tucker,  Southern  Illinois  University  A.-^riculture  department 
horticulturist. 

Several  varieties--red,  white,  or  blue — are  suitable  for 
Southern  Illinois,  ripenin.'T;  from  lete  July  until  October.   Tucker 
recommends  orderinsT  one-year-old  plants  and  placin-'  them  at  ei""ht- 
foot  intervals  in  rows  10  feet  apart.   For  conveniencej  early 
varieties  may  be  planted  nearest  the  house, 

Portland  and  Ontario  are  two  p:ood  early  white  varieties,  he  says, 
Fredonia  is  an  early  blue  .xape  that  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Concord,  well-known  standard  juice  and  jelly  Krape, 

Two  p;ood  quality  midseason  red  varieties  are  Brighton  and 
Delaware.   The  latter  kind  has  small  fruit,  Nia;:ara  is  a  midseason 
white  rrape.   The  Sheridan  is  recommended  as  a  late  blue  .-;rape. 
Other  new  varieties  are  helnp;   developed. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  -  Illinois  Civil  Service  examinations 
will  be  held  at  9  a.m.  Saturday  (Feb,  2?)  at  West  Frankfort  hi<-h 
school  in  conjunction  with  a  recruiting,  drive  for  men,  women,  and 
couples  to  work  at  northern  and  central  Illinois  schools  and 
hospitals.  ■     '  ' 

There  is  a  particular  need  for  cottap;e  parents  to  work  at  state 
traininr^  schools  for  boys  and  'arls,  and  attendants  to  work  at 
state  hospitals  at  Galesburg,  East  Moline,  Dixon,  Elr^in,  Manteno,. 
and  Lincoln. 

An  interviewer  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  will  be 
at  the  examination  center  to  hire  successful  candidates  and  to 
furnish  information  about  the  latter  positions. 

Other  state  openinrs  for  which  candidates  may  take  tests  are 
recreation  aide,  occupational  therapy  aide,  stores  clerk,  fire 
guard,  and  cook.   The  V/est  Frankfort  examinations  are  in  addition 
to  tests  conducted  regularly  by  the  Givil  Service  Commission  each 
week  at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  Carbondale. 
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ATTENTIONS      FARM  EDITORS 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUM 
By  Alloert  Meyer 

If  you  want  to   stir  up  a  warm  "/^ab-fest"   just  brin'^  up  the 
cost-price  subject  anyv/here  that  two  or  more  farmers  ,»et  to.'^ether. 
The  howlincj  is  understandable.      \h.en  a  fellow »s  pocketbook  doesn't 
fill  as  fast  as  it  empties,   he's   certain  to  be  worried. 

The  fellows  in  Southern  Illinois  University's  Ap^riculture 
Department  are  concerned  about  it,  too.   The  farm  mana.crement  boys  havp 
a  couple  of  suggestions  that  sound  good  so  we'll  pass  them  along  for- 
what  they  are  worth  to  you, 

^  >j<  >i<  >({  >i«  sj<>}; ;{{ >i<  ^  , 

There  are  two  jaws  to  this  pincers  that  puts  the  squeeze  on 
the  farmer-- costs  and  prices.  Don't  let  yourself  get  so  interested 
in  the  prices  you  receive  for  your  products  that  you  can't  see  where 
you  may  be  able  to  cut  operation  costs.  It  is  obvious  that  if  your 
receipts  are  going  down  you  must  figure  out  some  way  to  reduce  costs 
if  you're  going  to  stay,  in  biasine.8s, 

Tlie  "Dirty  Five"  in  farm  costs— depreciation,  interest,  re- 
placements, taxes,  and  insurance— are  about  the  same  whether  you 
have  a  farm  business  that  is  productive  or  not.  It  is  the  person 
who  manages  carefully  who  gets  those  "Dirty  Five"  lower  on  a  per 
bushel,  pound,  or  dozen  basis  in  his  farm  production, 

sj!  ;)?;{<  >]e  >(i  >K  ;}c  5i<  ;{<  ^ 


You  can't  plow  corn  now  so  why  not  use  some  tine  planning  ahead 
on  what  you»ll  do  next  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  Figure  out  a  pro- 
gram. If  you  wait,  it  may  be  too  expensive  or  too  late  to  do  your 
planning.   This  is  a  good  time  to  take  an  inventory  of  your  farm 
business  and  start  a  farm  record  book,  too.  If  you  put  it  off  until 
later  you  probably  won^t  do  it.   If  you  take  that  inventory,  you'll 
be  in  for  some  surprises. 

^  j}:  :^  >ic  >)«  sf;  >};  >ii :};  ^  >;< 

What  with  surpluses  and  all  that,  complex  problems  face  the 
c3airy  farmers.  Just  take  a  look  at  these  few  statistics.  The 
69,000,000  pounds  of  creamery  butter  in  cold  storage  in  Illinois 
last  November  30  was  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  was  in 
storage  a  year  -earlier* 

There  is  enough  milk  produced  in  iUnerica  to  fill  to  a  depth 
of  tiree  feet  a  river  3,000  miles  long  and  ^-0  feet  wide.  If  all  the 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States  were  put  into  quart  bottles  and 
set  side  by  side,  the  bottles  would  go  around  the  earth  nearly  1^-0 
time's. 

That's  a  lot  of  milk. 

>Jc  5je  sj<  5|<  ^  sK  >|c  3}c  sjc  j;*  jK 

Today  the  seed,  the  lime,  the  fertilizer,  and  the  know-how 
are  at  hand  to  at  least  triple  the  feed  from  pasture  and  double  it 
from  hay.  Good  grassland  is  a  "money  maker,"  an  investment  in  times 
of  plenty  as  well  as  in  times  of  scarcity. 

That  reminds  us.   Top-dress  that  wheat  and  pasture  with  some 
nitrogen  fertilizer  as  soon  as  growth  begins.  Twenty  pounds  of  nitro* 
gen  will  give  you  five  or  six  more  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Tlie 
fertilizer  will  boost  the  yield  of  early  grass  in  your  pasture,  too, 
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(Number  ^k   in  a  weekly  series— '"It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"«- 
a  series  consistin^^  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature ^  column  or  editorial  useo) 

BROVJNSVILLE 

By  John  \h   Allen         (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University    this  "credit"  line) 

Anniversaries  and  tra.'^edies  seldom  occur  on  the  same  day. 
They  did,  however j  when  fire  destroyed  the  courthouse  at  Brownsville 5 
first  county  seat  of  Jackson  county 5  on   January  10,  18^-3 y  exactly 
27  years  from  the  day  when  the  county  had  been  created  and  Brownsville 
desif^nated  as  the  seat  of  the  county  .(government. 

Perhaps  no  one  watchin.c^  the  dyim^  fire  on  that  January  mornin.^^ 
realized  that  the  hopes  of  a  prominent  Southern  Illinois  town  were 
likewise  fadin^^,  but  such  was  true. 

Rumors ; intimating  that  the  courthouse  had  been  purposely  burn- 
ed soon  began  to  circulate.   The  County  Commissioners  Court  felt  it 
necessary  to  select  a  committee  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  fire 
and  report,   Tliis  committee  found  no  evidence  that  the  courthouse 
had  been  burned  on  purpose ♦   The  blame  for  the  fire  T^ras  placed  on 
the  carelessness  of  someone  who  stored  hot  coals  and  ashes  in  a 
wooden  box  in  the  lower  room  where  a  school  was  held. 

Even  before  the  fire  there  had  been  some  talk  of  movin,.<^  the 
county  seat  to-  a  new  location.  After  the  fire  an  active  move  to  do 
so  got  under  way,  along  with  another  to  divide  Jackson  into  two  count- 
ies.  Petitions  for  both  were  circulated.   The  petition  to  relocate 
the  county  seat  was  recognized  and  an  election  was  scheduled.   The 
proposition  was  voted  upon  and  carried  by  a  narrow  raar,?in,  accompanied 
with  loud  and  repeated  cries  of  "fraud," 

(more) 
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A  committee  of  three  men,  not  residents  of  the  county^  was 
appointed  by  legislative  authority  and  instructed  to  select  a  new 
site.   The  location  chosen  was  one   on  the  farm  of  Dr.  John  Logan, 
perhaps  the  most  influential  man  in  the  county j  who  offered  to  donate 
20  acres  of  .o-round  for  the  new  villao-e, 

A  town  was  accordingly  platted  and  named  for  Mr,  Murphyj  one  of 
the  three  men  selecting  the  site.   Lots  were  sold,  some  buildings 
were  erected,  and  a  new  village,  first  spelled  Murphy's  Borough, 
then  Murphysborough  and  finally  Murphysboro,  came  into  being. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  County  Commissioners  Court  was  held  at 
Brownsville  on  December  6,  18^-3.  County  records  and  offices  were 
removed  to  the  new  town.  Merchants,  tradesmen  and  professional 
men  followed.   The  old  village  rapidly  declined  and  in  a  fay   years 
was  gone.  The  post  office,  first  established  on  November  28,  1817 
with  Charles  G.  Humphrey  as  postmaster  finally  was  closed  on 
December  17,  18^-5. 

Some  of  the  older  houses  of  the  ■  town  fell  into  decay  and  others 
were  torn  down.  Still  others  were  removed  to  new  locations  or  burned 
The  plat  of  the  village  was  vacated  and  the  lots  returned  to  farm- 
land, Brownsville  was  added  to  the  list  of  vanished  villar^  of 
Southern  Illinois. 

In  its  better  days  the  town  was  rather  prominent,  rated  by  some 
as  among  the  three  most  important  towns  in  the  state.   One  measure 
of  its  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  there  were  only 
three  banks  in  Illinois,  one  of  them  was  in  Brownsville. 


(more) 
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Today  about  all  one  can  see  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  departed 
village  is  a  couple  of  stone-walled  wells,  a  few  low  mounds  of  brick- 
filled  rubble  indicatinf^  the  sites  of  old  chimneys,  a  trace  of  the 
foundations  of  the  county  jail,  some  stretches  of  sunken  roadway, 
scattered  bits  of  blue  flowered  china,  a  few  slight  depressions  that 
once  cellars  or  cisterns,  and  an  old  cemetery  on  a  nearby  hill  where 
the  latest  recorded  burial  was  in  iS^'i* 

One  of  the  earlier  free  public  schools  in  Illinois,  possibly 
the  first  one,  was  established  at  Brownsville  on  June  25,  1825»  This 
was  under  the  first  free  public  school  law 5  introduced  by  Joseph 
Duncan,  then  state  senator  from  Jackson  count^i^  and  later  governor 
of  the  state.   One  of  its  teacliers,  James  D,  IIcMurrj^,  conuaonly  callec 
"Hopping  John,"  long  ago  loaded  his  flat'  boat  with  produce  taken  in 
payment  for  his  teaching  and  passed  to  his  death  down  the  river c 

Noted  attorneys  came  to  practice  in  the  court  at  Broxmsville, 
Sidney  Creese,  later  to  become  a  noted  jurist  and  prominent  citizen 
of  Illinois,  tried  his  first  case  in  the  court  there.   The  dark-eyed 
Logan  boy  mentioned  and  described  by  Daniel  lU   Brush,  often  came  to 
the  village  with  his  father^  f?rew  up  to  ride  the  family  race  horses, 
engaged  in  numerous  youtliful  escapades  and  finally  became  a  famous 
civil  war  general  and  national  figure. 

William  Boon^s  company  of  Rangers  recruited  in  the  vicinity  and 
the  company  of  soldiers  that  /Alexander  M.  Jenkins  assembled  there  for 
services  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  have  long  since  answered  the  last  roll 
call.  Numerous  Jackson  County  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  V/ar,  who 
doubtless  gathered  at  the  local  tavern  to  recount  their  experiences 
in  the  conflict  that  gave  the  nation  its  freedom,  are  forgotten, 

(more) 
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Hie  town  with  its  estray  pen,  county  Jail,  ferry  boat,  tan  yard, 
gristmill,  shoe  shop,  wa;^  on  shop,  hatter's  shop,  and  numerous  other 
estalolishments  that  were  parts  of  the  typical  pioneer  village  now 
may  be  seen  only  in  the  visitor's  imagination.   The  distinctive 
sounds  of  the  heavily  laden  ox-wagons  that  lumbered  up  from  the 
ferry  and  slowly  crept  along  the  roadway  that  led  to  the  north  have 
long  since  been  silenced. 

The  silent  and  beaten  Indians,  who  came  from  the  Kaskaskia 
reservation  at  Sand  Ridge  to  wander  about  the  town,  have  likewise 
vanished.   The  militia  no  longer  meets  at  the  old  drill  grounds. 
Politicians  no  longer  assemble  to  plan  campaignsa  Today,   ..   .  '-i-.- 
no  stagecoaches  stop  at  Meehas'  tavern. 
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ChRBONDhLEj  111,,  Feb.  -  Children's  study  of  foreirn  lanr^.uares 
should  not  be  stamped  "For  r:ifted  students  only,"  accordin  :  to 
Dr.  Hellmut  Hartwic;  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  forei':^n 
lanfTua^Te  department. 

Since  a  year  an;o  Dr.  Hartv/ip;,  assisted  by  n;raduate  students,  has 
been  teachin''-;  German  to  local  elementary  school  children  to  shew  how 
forei-Tn  lanq;uare  can  be  used  as  a  learninr:  stimulant. 

Dr.  Hartwio;  says  a  teacher's  object  in  instructin-^  children  in 
other  lanpua^-es  should  not  be  "to  make  linguists  of  them  but  to 
provide  a  painless  framework  v-rithin  which  interest  in  oth-r  subjects 
can  be  aroused." 

For  instance,  he  cites  the  case  of  children  who  complained  that 
they  "already  knew  En.Tlish,  so  why  keep  on  studying-  it,"  These 
younr;sters,  as  Dr,  Hartwig  explains,  found  no  complaint  at  all  in 
learninp;  German  /grammar  which  corresponds  to  English  construction. 

"This  provides  an  enjoyable  way  for  them  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  their  study  of  the  English  language."  The  same  sort  of 
foil  can  be  used  for  other  subjects,  too,  includin  •:  arithmetic,  says 
the  professor. 

This  summer  Dr.  Hartwig  will  introduce  his  work  x-d.  th  foreign 
languages  and  children  to  teachers  and  forei^zn  language  students 
in  education.  From  June  21  to  July  16  a  summer  workshop  in 
elementary  school  foreign  language  instruction  will  be  given  to 
1)  assist  elementary  school  teachers  in  integrating  a  foreign 

language  into  their  teaching  pro/::ram,  and  2)  to  help  hiu^h  school 

'^acherg  iirtrtxiuce  or  supervise  foreign  lanf'uages  at  the  elem'^ntary 
5^ho<A   level,  (more) 
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The  workshop  will  include  bc.sic  drills  in  the  lanruar^e 
of  specialization,  lectures  by  staff  members  of  the  Coller^e  of 
Education  on  theory  and  techniques  of  foreir^n  lanruar!;e  teachinr^  at 
the  elementary  school  levels,  and  addresses  by  consultants  and 
specialists. 

Twice  a  week  workshop  participants  will  observe  meotin'"^s  of  the 
children's  foreign  language  clubs  in  Carbondale;  and  once  a  week 
pilot  classes  in  French;  Spanish^  and  German  will  be  observed  an'" 
studied* 
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SOUTHERIT   ILLDTOIS  UlTIVERSITY 

Carbondale,   Illinois       Phone:      1020  Release:      IKIi:5DIATE 


SPORTS  DESKS 

CARBONDALB,    ILL.,   Feb,     — Speakers  for  Southern  Illinois  University's 
sixth  annual   spring   sports   clinic  Mar,    26  have  "been  announced  hy  clinic 
manager  Leland  F.    "Doc"    Ling'te,    SIQ  track  coacho 

Joe  Lucco,   Edwardsville  high  school,   will  conduct  has eh? 11  sessions; 
and  Russ  Deason,   Lyons   township  high   school   of  LaGrange,    vdll  handle   track 
a.nd  field  discussions,, 

Registration  for   the  one- day  clinic  will  hegin  at   8  a«m.    Mar,    2S  in 
Southern's  University  school, 

-"by- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  EEC, — Southern  Illinois  University  will  end 
its  1953-5^  basketball  season  with  road  r^anes  Feb,  27  and  Mar.  1 
a.^ainst  the  two  Michi.^an  entries  in  the  Interstate  Intercolle.<Tiate 
Athletic  Conference. 

The  Salukis,  second  in  the  conference  with  a  7-3  record j  owns 
victories  over  Michigan  Norual  and  Central  Michigan  at  SIU. 
Southern  dropped  Central  91-67  and  Norual  72-66, 

If  Coach  Lynn  Holder  can  win  one  of  the  p-anes  he  stands  a 
chance  of  receiving  an  invitation  to  the  Section  20  playoffs  of  tl^e 
NAIA  Mar.^-^-  in  Champaign,  Selections  for  the  finalists  will  he 
nade  Sunday  (Feb.  28). 

Southern  has  compiled  a  12-9  record  this  seasonj  scoring  1501 
points  to  maintain  a  71»5  average  per  game,  Harvey  V/elch,  senior 
forward  from  Centralia,  is  the  team's  leading  scorer  with  272  points 5 
a  13.0  average.   The  Salukis'  opposition  has  scored  139^  points j 
66. ^-  per  game. 

Four  seniors  will  play  their  last  gam.es  for  Southern.   Capt.^ 
Jacque  Theriot,  Flora  guard;  Tom  Millikin  and  Dave  Davis,  Pinckney-. 
ville  forward s"|  and  Welch, 


-by- 
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p^I-L-L-E-R-S 

(SIU)-A  pioneer  ^s  lo,^^  cabin  was  "chinked"  by  havin'j  rocks  or 
short  lengths  of  wood  inserted  in  the  cracks  between  the  logs. 
It  was  then  "daubed"  by  having  a  mixture  of  lime  and  clay  or  lime 
and  sand  pressed  in  tightly  between  the  chinks. 


(SIU)-Bull  pen,  hat  ball,  old  sow,  shinny  cat,  sling  dutch, 
whip-cracker,  leap  frog,  lap  jacket,  anty  over,  and  stink  base  ai 
some  of  the  old  school  games  that  are  now  about  forgo tten^ 


T>  c. 


(SlU)-Spelling  matches  and  literary  societies,  generally  held  at 
the  country  school  on  Friday  evenings,  were  popular  events  in  early 
Southern  Illinois.  Adults  of  the  community  and  visitors  from  adjoiji- 
ing  schools  often  participated. 


(SlU)-In  many  pioneer  schools  the  pupils  "studied  aloud,"   Ttiis 
enabled  the  teacher  to  check  on  whether  or  not  the  pupil  was 
studying.  Like  a  trained  choir  leader  the  teacher  learned  to 
select  and  listen  to  the  pupil  he  chose. 


(SlU)-Indian  Kitchen,  about  three  miles  east  and  one   mile  north 
of  Eddyville  in  Pope  County  is  the  site  of  some  interesting  Indian 
ruins,  among  which  is  a  "fort"  on  the  bluff  a  hundred  feet  or  so 
above  the  waters  of  Lusk  Creek. 


tyi^'. 
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CARBONDhLE,  111.,  Feb.  -  Errors  in  English  composition  made  by 
ben;innini"^  colle-^e  freshmen  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  i-';rade -school 
level,  accordin."^  to  a  study  completed  this  week  by  Southern  Illinois 
University's  English  department. 

In  analyzinr^  2300  errors  which  50  representative  students  made 

while  usin-T  117,000  words  in  various  En.-^lish  compositions,  Dr. 

Geor:^e  Camp,  English  professor  at  Southern,  found  that  most  of  the 

students'  trouble  comes  from  transferring  the  spoken  word,  or  their 

conception  of  the  spoken  word,  to  paper. 

One  student,  for  instance,  wrote,  '"You  learn  that  some  soaps  are 
I' 
better  than  others  in  some  ways  yet  others  are  better  in  some  ways." 

Another  student  penned  this  classic,  "Then  there  is  the  extreme  or 

negitive  of  self  love  of  one's  self  too  much,"  while  another  young 

writer  disclosed,  "Shorts  would  nou  be  important  today  if  the 

people  always  kept  their  wits  about  them  during  the  game." 

Dr.  Camp  points  out  in  his  report  of  the  study  that  these 
sentences  illustrate,  "Confusion  that  does  not  go  contrary  to  sense, 
but  rather  produces  no  sense  at  all." 

To  blame  for  high  school  ?;raduates'  deficiencies  in  writing, 
are  school  svstems  that  overload  the  schedule  of  English  teachers, 
according  to  Dr.  Camp. 

He  advocates  high  school  students  writing,  at  least,  one  paper 
a  week;  instead,  he  says,  "many  write  only  three  or  four  the  whole 
year  because  teachers  have  no  time  to  read  more." 

(more) 
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By  their  senior  year,  Dr.  Camp  r';oes  on  to  say,  hiii^h  school 
students  should  be  able  to  compose  a  well-phrased  1000  word  essay. 
Instead,  he  reveals,  "many  cannot  write  a  coherent  sentence," 

Small  wonder,  he  says,  that  students  sufferin-'^  from  pen  fright 
enter  college  to  an^onize  over  the  30  to  50  compositions  they  are 
required  to  write  durin-'i;  the  year. 

The  SIU  study  shows  that  high  school  students  don't  make  very 
complicated  mistakes  in  punctuation  because  they  tend  to  stick  to 
,-^rade  school  level  sentence  structures.  Even  so  25  per  cent  of 
the  mistakes  were  in  simple  punctuation, 

A  heavy  sprinklin"^  of  what  Dr.  Camp  calls  "barbarisms,  slang  out 
of  context,  and  a  colloquial  looseness  characteristic  of  student 
speech'*  documents  the  students'  writing.  For  instance,  a  freshman 
writes,  *'V([hen  it  comes  a  big  rain,  and  it  gets  the  creeks  mcddy 
I  go  fishing."  Another  student  declared  on  paper,  "I  didn't  know  what 
was  going  to  come  off  next," 

Judging  from  the  number  of  misspelled  words,  many  students  have 
only  a  vague  idea  of  the  meaning  of  words  they  use  in  everyday 
expressions.   He  cites  these  samples:  "a  five-man  segregation" 
(a'-^.gregation)  ;   "this  builds  up  the  suspension"  (suspense); 
"it  is  cold  and  bleary"  (bleak);  "Lord  and  behold"  (Lo  and  behold); 
and,  "he  is  against  racial  interigation"  (integration). 

Sometimes  students  insert  an  element  of  a  sentence  thc.t  has 
no  grammatical  function  or  is  used  so  awkwardly  that  it  only  confuses, 
says  Dr.  Camp.   For  example:  "The  queen  is  picked  by  the  most  votes  in 
which  she  gets."  or  "Some  people  think  that  because  he  had  said  he 
would  refuse  the  nomination  if  offered  had  turned  him  against  the 
Republicans*"  (more) 
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Dr.  Camp  points  out  in  the  SIU  Enn;lish  report  that  "even  thou-^h 
a  student  does  a  i^ood  job  with  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and 
.•grammar,  he  will  not  excell  in  college  English  unless  he  has  a  good 
vocabulary  and  reading  ability," 

The  study  shows  that  intelligent,  hardworking  students  who 
begin  freshman  composition  classes  inadequately  prepared  do  raise 
their  standards  anywhere  from  one  to  three  letter-grades.   The 
secret,  Dr.  Camp  says,  lies  in  "much  writing  practice  under 
supervision." 


Br. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  FEB, --Finding  out  how  best  to  manage 

existing  forests  for  maximum  sustained  production  and  how  best  to 

harvest  and  utilize  their  products  will  comprise  during  the  next 

eight  or  ten  years  the  major  research  program  for  the  Carbondale 

Forest  Research  Center,  maintained  in  co-operation  with  Southern 

Illinois  University. 

Nineteen  U.S.  research  and  administrative  foresters, 

representing  the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  at 

Columbus,  0,,  and  its  research  centers  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iovr.„ 

and  Ohio,  mapped  this  long  range  program  in  a  four-day  conference 

ending  Friday  (Feb.  26)  at  SIU. 

Richard  Lane,  forester  in  charge  of  the  Carbondale  Center, 

said  that  the  conferees  reviewed  the  Center's  work  since  its 

establishment  seven  years  ago  and  worked  out  the  new  program.   They 

also  co-ordinated  the  research  plans  for  the  Carbondale  Center 

with  research  programs  for  the  other  Central  States'  centers  at 

Ames,  la,,  Athens,  0,,  and  Columbia,  Mo, 

The  group  felt.  Lane  continued,  that  many  of  the  research 

problems  involved  in  ref orestation--what  trees  to  plant  and  how 

to  plant  them--have  been  worked  out  for  this  area  as  well  as  for 

other  areas.   During  much  of  the  seven  years  since  its  establishment 

the  Carbondale  center  has  emphasized  the  reforestation  phases  as 

outlined  in  its  initial  program,   A  switch  to  work  on  forest 

management  and  wood  utilization  has  gained  impetus  in  the  last 

two  or  three  years.   There  is  much  to  learn  in  this  field.  Lane 

added, 

(more) 
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A  part  of  the  four-day  conference  included  a  tour  of  SIU 
farm  structures  to  study  possible  uses  for  native  timber.   Lane 
said  one  of  the  better  possibilities  for  expanded  outlets  for 
native  hardwoods  seems  to  be  in  the  production  of  small  prefabri- 
cated portable  farm  buildings,  loading  ramps,  gates,  and  feeding 
racks. 

Attending  the  conference  were: 

Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Columbus,  0. : 
William  G.  McGinnies,  director;  and  Howard  C.  Agar,  Robert  D,  Wra\ , 
Arthur  G,  Chapman,  Gustaf  A.  Limstrom,  James  T.  Morgan,  Ralph  K. 
Day,  and  Russell  R,  Whitten, 

Ames  (la,)  Research  Center:   E,  Garth  Champagne,  and 
Kenneth  a,  Brinkman. 

Buckeye  Research  Center,  Athens,  0,:  Robert  W.  Merz, 
Northern  Ozark  Research  Center,  Colijuibia,  Mc.j  Franklin  G. 
Liming  and  F.  Bryan  Clark. 

U.S.  Forest  Service's  Region  9  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wises 
Herbert  E,  Ochsner. 

Carbondale  Research  Centei  ;   Lane,  Leon  '^,  Minckler,  David  E. 
Herrick,  and  Glenn  H,  Deitschman, 

Kaskaskia  Experimental  Forest  (attached  to  Carbondale  •.. . 
Center) :   Benjamin  A,  Roach, 
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Compiled  by  John  Allen,  Southern  Illinois  University 

(SIU)_Kincaid  Mounds,  of  Indian  origin,  in  the  lower  end  of 
Pope  County,  bear  the  name  of  T.  J.  Kincaid,  an  early  owner  of 
the  land  where  they  are  located. 

(SIU)-An  occasional  place  is  still  referred  to  as  the  pigeon 
roost.   This  is  because  it  was  once  the  roosting  place  of  the 
passenger  pigeons  that  often  came  there  to  roost  in  such  numbers 
that  their  weip-ht  broke  the  limbs  from  the  trees. 

(SIU)-The  village  of  licCormick  in  Pope  County  was  named  for 
"Uncle  Mack"  McCormick  (Christian  L,  McCormick) ,  who  came  to  the 
vicinity  as  a  wagon  peddler. 

(SIU) -Before  iron  bands  were  used  on  barrels  the  barrels  were 
bound  by  wooden  hoops.   These  hoops  were  made  from  saplings,  young 
trees  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

(SlU)-Confinement  in  stocks  or  pillories  was  an  early  method  of 
punishment  for  criminals  in  Southern  Illinois. 

(SIU)-The  pioneer  sometimes  used  a  forked  log  like  a  sled, 

(SIU)-Mles  Trace  was  an  early  trail  leading  from  Ford's  Ferry, 
about  three  miles  above  Cave-in-Rock,  to  Ka ska ski a.   It  was  the 
first  boundary  between  Gallatin  and  Johnson  Counties. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,-rA  broad  master  plan  for  year-round  outdoor 
education  in  science,  fine  arts,  and  physical  education  at  Little 
Grassy  Lake  was  approved  Friday  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
board  of  trustees. 

The  board  received  details  on  a  proposed  12**year  development  plan 
providing  a  supplementary  educational  facility  on  5^5  acres  around 
the  Lake,  about  eight  miles  east  of  here.  The   plan  now  needs  approval 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Vd Id life  Service, 

SIU  students  and  grade  and  high  school  youngsters  of  the 
University  School,  Southern's  teacher  training  laboratory,  would  be 
among  those  benefitting  from  the  program,  the  board  was  informed. 

In  addition  to  offering  academic  courses,  camping  and  recreation 
to  college  students  and  those  in  the  University  School,  the  camp 
would  give  educational  training  and  physical  and  mental  therapy  for 
handicapped  children  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Some  ^00  acres  of  the  land  involved  in  the  program  is  already 
owned  by  the  University.   The  remainder  is  under  lease  from  the  Fish 
and  V/ildlife  Service,  and  other  property  of  the  federal  agency  would 
be  used  by  SIU  for  research  projects  in  conservation. 

Howard  W,  Baker,  regional  director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
at  Omaha,  has  already  reviewed  the  master  plan  and  informed  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  it  has  been  "commendably  executed  with  full 
consideration  being  given  to  essential  factors," 


(more) 


"In  the  school  camp,  under  the  expert  guidance  of  trained  teach-* 
ersj  children  build  their  sense  of  values,"  said  Drs,  Ross  Merrick 
and  William  H,  Freeburg  of  the  University  staff,  who  prepared  the 
plan  with  technical  assistance  from  John  H,  Lonergan,  SIU  landscape 
architect,  "Here,  the  work  is  purposeful  and  relates  directly  to 
the  school  curriculum." 

The  ambitious  12-year  program  would  be  built  from  a  pilot  camp 
that  has  been  in  operation  by  the  University  at  Little  Grassy  Lake 
since  19^9.  Southern  Illinois  youngsters  are  invited  there  during 
the  summer  months  and  SIU  student  teachers  receive  training  in  out- 
door education  and  counseling. 

The  broadened  program  calls  for  a  fine  arts  camp  with  provisions 
for  training  in  art,  music,  speech  and  dramatics,  along  with  physical 
and  recreational  training.  It  will  afford  opportunities  for  special 
training  in  conservation  education,  such  as  facilities  for  wildlife 
refuge,  bird  sanctuaries,  botanical  gardens,  arboretums,  nature  trails, 
aquariums,  lakeside  laboratories  for  fish  research,  and  experimental 
hatcheries  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

Construction  during  the  first  12  years  would  include  a  dining 
building  and  lodge,  cabins  for  students  and  camp  directors,  and  health 
building,  beach,  road,  and  water  line,  all  of  which  would  be  within 
the  area  under  lease  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

College  and  high  school  students  studying  music  and  dramatics 

would  eventually  be  enabled  to  stay  at  the  camp  for  varying  periods, 

devoting  about  five  to  six  hours  a  day  to  instruction  in  these  fields 

and  two  to  three  hours  to  recreation.  Short  courses,  refresher 

courses  and  workshops  would  also  be  offered  and  students  would  present 

outdoor  pageants,  concerts  and  other  entertainment  for  the  general 

public  at  the  camp  site. 

(more) 
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For  the  University  School  cliildren,  the  camp  would  be  a  regular 

part  of  the  school  curriculum  for  at  least  one   week  per  grade  school 
year 
/for  grades  three  through  12, 

Handicapped  children  would  be  given  camping  experience j  and 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  games,  sports,  and  nature  studies  while 
receiving  therapy  for  mental  and  physical  defects.  Adult  recreation 
programs  and  workshops  for  practicing  teachers,  musicians  and  artists 
are  also  planned. 

Campers  would  be  given  work  experience  in  such  things  as  im- 
provement of  the  camp  area,  fire-fighting  and  fire  prevention,  re- 
forestation, soil  conservation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  management. 
Recreational  activities  would  include  hiking,  camp-outs,  swimming, 
boating,  skating,  skiing,  archery,  hunting  and  fishing,  woodcrafts 
and  camp-fire  programs. 

Each  summer  three  to  four  million  children  attend  summer  camps, 
the  master  plan  for  the  cajap  stated,  but  most  of  these  groups  are 
centered  around  recreation,  sport,  religion  or  some  other  special 
interest.  These  programs  offer  no  substitute,  the  report  said,  for 
a  well-planned,  well- supervised  school  camp  program  teaching  subjects 
best  suited  for  an  outdoor  education  laboratory. 

"That  our  youth  often  does  not  use  its  leisure  time  construct- 
ively is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  agencies  providing  outdoor 
recreation  must  spend  huge  suras  of  money  for  repairs,  replacements 
and  maintenance  caused  by  vandalism  or  improper  use  and  appreciation 
of  our  natural  resources,"  the  report  continued.   "In  outdoor  camp- 
ing experiences,  such  appreciations  are  readily  gained." 


-eh- 
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CARBONDALE, ILL, Feb. — V/nile  touring  Anna  State  hospital  this 
week  a  student  at  Southern  Illinois  University  observed  in  amazement-j 
"I  always  thought  mental  patients  were  raving  maniacs^  but  most  of 
these  people  seem  to  be  completely  sane.  I  wonder  how  many  apparent- 
ly normal  people  really  need  psychiatric  help." 

Dr.  Leslie  Malpass,  psychology  professor  at  Southern,  says  this 
is  a  typical  reaction  of  students  in  his  "Human  Personality"  classes 
who  visit  the  hospital  as  one  of  their  assignments. 

According  to  Dr.  Malpass,  this  reaction  actually  points  up  the 
purpose  of  the  courses  to  make  students  aware  of  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease.   "Most  of  these  students  are  not  interested 
in  becoming  psychiatrists,"  he  says,   "but  they  are,  or  -soon  will  b.-:.. 
voting  citizens.  As  such  they  should  know  how  a  state  cares  for 
persons  whose  personalities  are  so  inadequate  they  cannot  care  for 
themselves." 

College  students'  erroneous  impressions  of  mental  hospitals, 
Dr.  Malpass  says,  "are  sadlj^  enough  held  by  the  majority  of  the 
voting  public."  He  cites  as  common  the  impression  that  all  patients 
are  kept  behind  bars,  in  padded  cells,  or  in  strait  jackets. 

Students  who  made  the  field  trip  were  amazed  to  find  that  the 
Anna  hospital  cares  for  patients  in  a  relaxed  and  informal  atmosphere. 
One  student  admitted  later,  "I  thought  they  would  all  be  dressed  the 
same,  as  prisoners  are." 

Instead  he  found  patients  dressed  in  comfortable,  everyday 
clothing,  engaged  in  rehabilitation  programs,  occupational  therapy, 
recreational  and  social  programs,  including  dancing. 

(more) 
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Most  of  the  students  x^ere  surprised  at  the  diversity  of  treat- 
ment— medical  therapy^  hydrotherapy^  electric  shock  therapy^  insulin 
therapy.  They  learned  that  wards  were  soon  to  open  in  psycho  and 
group  therapy J  which  falls  in  the  field  of  psychological  counseling. 

The  visitors  listened  carefully  when  Dr.  Frank  Jacobsenj  chief 
psychologist  at  the  hospital,  told  them  of  the  various  kinds  of 
personality  deviations  and  explained  various  treatments  used,  A 
student  commented,  "It's  certainly  one  thing  to  read  about  this  in 
a  book  and  another  to  see  it  for  yourself," 

A  classmate  said  in  agreement,  "I  visualized  all  insane  perscr..i 
as  being  in  a  stupor  so  that  they  couldn't  be  helped  by  therapy.  I 
realize  now  that  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  because  there  are  so 
many  different  degrees  and  types  of  severely  disturbed  patients «" 

Dr,  Malpass  points  out  that  the  nation  currently  has  more  than 
a  half -million  persons  hospitalized  for  mental  disease  and  thousanas 
more  suffering  from  mental  illness  who  are  not  hospitalized, 

"This  is  a  social  problem  everyone  should  know  about,"  Dr, 
Malpass  says,  "Such  a  field  trip  as  this  one  helps  lift  the  veil  of 
secrecy  that  surrounds  mental  disease.  Equally  important,  it  inform: 
citizens  so  they  may  take  an  intelligent  stand  on  issues  concerning 
problems  in  mental  health," 


-br. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  FEE. — The  Southern  Illinois  University  Band 
will  present  its  annual  winter  concert  in  Shryock  Auditorium  at  8  p.m. 
next  Thursday  (March  h) , 

The  selected  50-piece  band,  drawn  from  the  total  band  membership 
of  125,  will  play  seven  numbers  originally  composed  for  wind 
instruments.   Philip  Olsson  is  band  director  and  Robert  Resnick, 
assistant  director. 

The  program  for  the  winter  concert  is  as  follov/ss 

Canzon  noni  toni,  Gabrieli^  Trauersinfonie,  l/agnerj^  Concerto 
for  Trombone  and  Band,  Rimsky-Korsakovj  Athletic  Festival  March, 
Prokofieff J  Legend  for  Band,  Croston^  Suite  for  Concert  Band,  Kechlsy- 
and  Music  for  a  Festival,  Jacob, 

■Albert  Lockwood,  a  senior  from  Christopher,  will  be  trombone 
soloist  in  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  selection. 

The  concert  will  be  open  to  the  public  and  admission  is  free. 


-eh- 
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CARBONDALEc,  ILL„_FEB,26«-Dr.  Max  Sappenfieldj  president  of  the 
College  and  University  Personnel  Association,  today  was  named  director 
of  the  personnel  office  at  Southern  Illinois  University  following 
approval  by  the  SIU  Board  of  Trustees » 

Director  of  personnel  at  the  Indianapolis  Medical  Center  of 
Indiana  University  since  19^3 j  he  holds  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  bachelor  and  master's  degrees 
from  Indiana  University.  He  succeeds  V/illiara  D,  Poore,  who  resigned 
recently  to  accept  a  position  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

R.  Jean  Fligorj  former  boys'  counselor  in  the  University  School 
at  Southern    ■  .   ■  ■   ■  .  ,   ■,  was  named  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
the  Division  of  University  Extension, 

James  Cannon,  who  held  the  post  of  assistant  to  Dean  Raymond  Dey 
until  recently,  is  now  secretary  of  the  Metropolis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

In  transferring  Fligor,  the  SIU  board  of  trustees  appointed  Mrs, 
George  Bracewell,  whose  husband  is  an  associate  professor  in  teacher 
training,  as  an  assistant  instructor  »  •   .. 

In  other  action  the  board  approved  a  new  faculty  title  of  adjunct 
professor  so  that  professional  people  engaged  in  cooperative  research 
with-  the  University  or  closely  allied  with  the  school  in  some  other 
way  could  teach  part  time  and  have  faculty  privileges,  such  as  use  of 

the  library. 

Dr.  Frank  Klingberg  was  named  acting  chairman  of  the  government 
department  while  Dr.  Orville  Alexander  is  on  leave  to  direct  research 
for  the  Ohio  School  Survey  Committee.  Alexander  also  is  research 
director  for  the  Illinois  School  Problems  Commission  and  district 
governor  of  Lions  International.  He  will  be  in  Ohio  betx^een  March  22 
and  Nov.  22, 

The  board  also  accepted  the  retirements  of  Mrs,  Ora  Rogers, 
assistant  professor  in  the  University  School,  and  Marshall  3.  Clark, 
lecturer  in  agriculture.  Mrs.  Rogers  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
University  since  1923  and  Clark  since  19^7. 

Grace  Spencer,  who  holds  a  master  of  science  degree  from  Iowa 
State  College  and  has  been  teaching  on  the  college  level  for  the  past 
iM-  years,  was  appointed  lecturer  in  chemistry,  replacing  Hal  Stone, 
Stone  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  FEB, — Carl  E,  Erickson,  Boston  University 
football  star  of  the  early  ^0»s,  was  named  director  of  athletics  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  Friday,  and  three  other  major  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  physical  education. 

Erickson,  35>  replaces  Glenn  "Abe"  Martin,  a  coach  at  Southern 

for  15  years  and  athletic  director  since  19M-1'.  Martin  who  requested 

last  year  as  director, 
that  he  be  relieved/ was  appointed  head  of  men^s  intramurals,  a  now 

position  carrying  full  responsibility  for  organizing  and  developing  ■ 

men^s  intramural  athletics  and  for  handling  a  campus  recreational 

program  for  the  informal  use  of  students  and  faculty  members. 

The  board  also  voted  to  establish  within  the  SIU  College  of 
Education  a  department  of  recreation  and  outdoor  education,  with 
William  H,  Freeburg,  associate  professor  of  outdoor  education,  as 
department  chairman.   The  department  will  be  activated  July  1. 

The  program  has  three  aspects?  the  offering  of  courses  in  re- 
creation and  outdoor  education,  development  of  a  camping  program  for 
the  University  and  its  students,  and  development  of  a  service  program 
for  various  public  and  private  organizations  •••■o  u-  interested  in 
sound  programs  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  SIU  board  of  trustees  approved  appointment  of  Erickson, 
effective  July  1,  195^. 

At  the  same  time,  the  board  named  Edward  J,  Shea,  former  director 
of  athletics  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  as  chairman  of  the 
Men's  physical  education  department.   Cecil  C.  Franklin  has  been 
acting  in  that  capacity  but  had  asked  for  a  replacement  in  order  to 
do  graduate  research. 

(more) 
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The  athletics  program  and  the  men^s  physical  education  depart- 
ment were  merged  in  the  fall  of  1952,  but  scores  of  applications  were 
considered  before  Erickson  received  the  nod, 

Erickson  played  football  for  four  years  at  Boston  University  and 
received  honorable  mention  on  the  All-East  team  in  19^1.  Pie  was  also 
extended  professional  baseball  offers  from  the  New  York  Giants  and 
the  Chicago  Cubs, 

Electing  to  continue  his  studies  at  Boston,  Erickson  was  awarded 
a  Doctor  of  Education  degree*  He  is  now  city  director  of  healthy 
physical  education  and  athletics  at  Arlington,  Mass. 

As  head  coach  of  basketball  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  High  School  in 
19^7,  he  led  his  team  to  the  Bay  State  championship,  winning  15   games 
and  losing  only  one.      The  same  year,  he  organized  and  coached  a  winn- 
ing semi-pro  football  team.   In  the  following  two  seasons,  the  grid 
squad  won  18  games,  lost  three  and  tied  four, 

William  F,  O'Brien  will  continue  as  football  coach  at  Southern, 

Lynn  Holder  as  basketball  mentor,  and  Martin  will  retain  his  post  as 

baseball  coach,  Durinp-  his  long  career  at  SIU,  Martin  served  as  foot- 

ball  coach  for  10  years,  beginning  in  1939?  and  for  three  years  as 

basketball  coach,  19^3-^6, 

Erickson  will  hold  the  title  of  associate  professor  of  men^s 
physical  education  and  head  of  inter-collegiate  athletics.  Shea, 
the  other  new  appointee,  expects  to  win  his  doctor ^s  degree  at  Boston 
University  before  August,  He  will  take  over  his  assigiunents  at 
SIU  immediately. 

Shea,  39j  was  graduated  from  Springfield,  Mass,,  College  and 
received  post-graduate  training  at  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga,, 
where  he  also  served  as  instructor.  He  formerly  was  director  of 
athletics  at  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club  and  director  of  athletics  and 
physical  education  at  Phillips  Academy^  During  World  War  II,  he  was 
director  of  warfare  aquatics  of  the  Navy  V-12  unit  at  Emory  University, 

The  department  of  physical  education  for  men  has  been  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  new  department  with  outdoor  education  programs  at 
Giant  City  State  Park  and  the  University  camp  at  Little  Grassy  Lake, 

-eh- 
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FOR   IMMEDLiTE  RELEhSE  2/23/54 

2,500  UAV/  Delegates  to  Meet  in  Chicago 
at  Union' s  Biennial  Education  Conference 

More  than  2,500  UAW-CIO  United  Auto  Worker  delegates  plus  500  distinguished 
guests  from  public   life  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  vdll  see  and  hear  UAW 
top  officers,  led  by  Walter  Reuther,  UAW  and  CIO  president,  present  the  auto 
union'  s  program  -and   strategy-  for  the  coming  year  at  the  union'  s  biennial 
International  Education  Conference  which  -will  be  held  at  the  Civic  Opera  House 
in  Chicago  from  April  8th  through  11th, 

Hccording  to  Brendan  Sexton,  UAW  Education  Director,    the  conference,   unique 
in  the  world  labor  movement,   is  designed  as  a  non-partisan  union-wide  discussion 
forum  at  which  the  rank  and  file  leaders  of  the   union  can  meet,  free  from  the 
pressure  of  politics  and  legislation,   to  discuss  problems  affecting  the  million 
and  a  half  members  of  the  UAVJ-CIO. 

To  be  submitted  to  the  delegates  will  be  an  up-to-the-minute  report  on  the 
union's  guaranteed  annual  wage  proposal;   the  union  program  on  unemployment;   a 
report  on  the  affect  of  automatic   factories  on  factory  employment  to  date;   a 
preview  of  how  atomic   energy  vnll  affect  the  auto,   aircraft,   and  agricultural 
implement  industries;   discussions  of  the  growing  food  price  crisis   as  it  bears  on 
farmers  and  consumers;   and  a  discussion  of  McCarthyism  and  Malenkovism, 

To  enable  union  leaders  and  the   invited  speakers  to  listen  to  delegates  as 
well  as  to  talk  to  them,  the  Education  Conference  is  organized  along  a  dynamic 
discussion  plan  which  permits  each  of  the  delegates  to  speak  and  to  ask  questions 
as  well   as  to  hear  speeches. 

The  last  UAl^f  International  Sducai-ion  Conference  which  took  place  in  Cleveland 
In  1952  I'/as  hailed  as  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  adult  education  by 
leading  educators  because  of  the  groups-of-ten  discussion  plan  which  provided  for 
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personal  participation  in  all  the  talking  and  listening  by  everyone   of  the 
2,500  persons  who  attended  the  meetir^. 

Internationally  f a^rous  figures  vn.ll  take  part  in  the  conference  with 
UAVJ  leaders. 

Among  those  who  have   spoken  at  earlier  UAVJ  Education  Conferences  have 
been  Eleanor  Roosevelt;   Chester  Bowles;   Harold  Ickes;  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey; 
Senator  V^fayne  Morse;   former  U.  S,   Senator  William  Benton;  T.   Harrington 
Davies,   the  well  knovffi  atomic   scientist  and  radio  bio-physicist;  Willard 
G'oslin,  distinguished  educator;   and  A,  M.  Schlesinger,   Jr.,  well  known 
Harvard  historian. 
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ATTSNTIOIJ:   FAM  EDITORS 

CARBOl^DALE ,  ILL.  ,  March  — ^I'lalathon,  a  new  insecticide,  holds  promise 
for  the  gardener  as  an  all  around  spray  material  for  controlling  a  large 
variety  of  insects,  according  to  William  T,  Andrevf,  vegetable  specialist 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  material, which  is  on  the  market  under  £,  numlDer  of  trade  names, 
offers  many  of  the  effective  insect-killing  qualities  of  parathion  without 
the  latter' s  high  toxicity  to  human  "beings.  Parathion  is  gaining  popularity 
with  orchardists  "but  requires  special  safety  precautions  in  application, 

Andrew  says  that  nalathon  pro"ba"bly  may  "be  handled  as  safely  as  DDT 
and  may  iDe  used  without  danger  of  poisonous  residues  up  to  within  two  weeks 
of  harvest.   The  material  is  effective  against  tomato  spider  mites,  aphids, 
"bean  beetles  and  leafhoppers,  ca"bhage  vrorm,  cabbage  looper,  and  other  garden 
pests.   The  purchase  price  probably  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  for  other 
common  gard<!-n  insecticides, 

-am- 
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ATTENTION:  PAEI'I  EDITORS 

CAR30iroALS,  ILL.  ,  March  — Plant  strawlDerries  in  a  silt  loan  soil  that 
has  plenty  of  organic  matter,  says  Lowell  R,  Tucker,  Southern  Illinois 
University  Agriculture  department  horticulturist.   Shallow  soil  with  a 
tight  clay  subsoil  is  unsatisfactory. 

Berry  plants  have  a  relatively  shallow,  small  root  system  as  compared 

to  other  fruit  plants  and  need  adequate  water  rather  evenly  distributed 

are 
during  the  growing  sesBon  for  best  results.   Good  drainage  and  soil  aeration/ 

essential.  Either  barnyard  or  green  man-ure  helps  fill  organio  matter 

requirements,  Tucker  points  out. 

Tucker  advocates  mulching  to  retard  water  evaporation  from  the  soil, 
regulate  soil  temperature,  and  control  erosion.  Mulch  will  aid  during 
harvest  and  increase  fruit  size  and  quality. 

Supplemental  irrigation  d\iring  dry  seasons  pays  the  berry  grower  in 
better  plants  and  finer  fruit,  Tucker  says.  The  farmer  considering  irrigation 
should  estimate  his  needs,  the  source  and  volume  of  vrater  available,  and 
the  storage  area  before  making  installations.  Deep  ponds  assuring  adequate 
water  storage  are  essential  for  supplemental  irrigation, 

-am- 
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ATTENTION!   FARM  EDITORS. 

SIU  COUNTl^Y  COLUI^ 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Although  orchard! sts  have  been  busy  with  pruning 5  there  still  is 
some  to  do  J  but  it  is  time  to  get  this  work  out  of  the  way  before 
trees  start  heavy  spring  growth. 

There  is  some  advantage  to  holding  off  on  pruning  until  late 
winter  or  early  spring j  however,  if  you  are  able  to  do  the  job  rather 
quickly.  You  will  run  less  risk  of  winter  injury  to  the  trees. 

One  of  the  fruit  experts  at  SIU  passes  along  several  reasons  for 
a  good  pruning  job  on   fruit  trees.   Perhaps  they  are  not  new  to  you, 
but  here  goes  anyv/ay. 


Good  pruning  lets  more  sunlight  get  to  the  center  of  the  trees, 
helping  develop  larger,  well-colored  fruit.  By  pruning  properly  you 
also  thin  out  the  branches  so  that  your  spray  materials  penetrate  to 
the  center  and  top  of  the  tree,  giving  better  control  of  diseases  and 
insect  pests. 


Of  course,  the  prime  aim  should  be  to  get  the  pruning  done  while 
the  tree  is  quite  dormant.   This  prevents  loss  of  plant  nutrient  that 
otherwise  would  go   to  the  branches  to  be  thinned.   The  plant  food  saved 
should  produce  better  quality  fruit  and  tree  vigor. 
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2 SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN — continued 

Tree  fruits  are  borne  on  year-old  wood.   The  annual  dormant 
pruning  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  a  good  supply  of  wood  that  will 
bear  fruit.   There  is  this  little  characteristic  to  note  on  apple 
trees,  too.  A  strong  apple  spur  bearing  fruit  has  a  zigzag  growth 
pattern.   If  the  spur  grows  straight  year  after  year  you  can  bet  your 
socks  it  doesn't  bear  fruit, 


Speaking  of  trees,  let's  think  a  bit  about  the  woodlot.  Are  you 
going  to  plant  any  forest  .trees  in  your  v;o6dland  or  on  that  washed- 
out  hillside  that's  not  fit  to  cultivate  or  pasture?  Co  your  plann- 
ing when  the  ground  is  such  that  you  can  pack  the  soil  firmly  about  t;-s 
roots. 


Have  you  talked  to  your  farm  forester  or  farm  adviser  about 
woodland  management?  If  you  have  any  timber  to  harvest,  it  should  be 
done  while  you  yet  have  some  spare  time.  Kill  or  cut  out  the  cull 
trees  while  harvesting  the  better  timber  because  they  are  only  using 
up  good  plant  food  and  moisture  that  otherwise  can  go  to  the  better 
young  trees  and  made  them  grow  faster.   The  little  extra  time  used 
will  pay  big  dividends  in  the  long  run. 


In  selling  timber  products,  whether  as  standing  timber  or  deliver- 
ed to  the  sawmill,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  formal  agreement. 
Written  timber  sales  contracts  signed  by  both  parties  are  best.   If  you 
do  not  have  written  agreement  and  are  going  to  sell  logs  delivered 
to  the  sawmill,  you  had  best  make  a  verbal  arrangement  covering  the 
deal  before  you  drive  up  with  your  log-s. 


VJhile  on  the  subject  of  selling  timber,  here  is  another  suggestion 
If  you  haven't  made  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  the  volume  of  timber  you 
have  for  sale  and  haven't  figured  out  ahead  of  time  about  what  it  is 
worth  in  the  stump,  how  do  you  know  you  are  getting  a  reasonable 
price  for  it  when  you  make  a  lump  sum  sale  to  a  buyer  or  sawmill 
operator? 
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ATTHTTI^N:  FAXM  EDITORS 

GARBONDiLE.  ILL.,  MARCH  —For  want  of  a  little  paint  and  cars 
galvanized  steel  roofs  on  hundreds  of  farm  "buildings  are  losing  taany  years 
of  useful  life,  says  Fred  Roth,  agriculture  engineer  at  Southern  Illinois 
University, 

Not  all  kinds  of  paint  are  suitable  for  painting  such  roofs,  he 
I)oints  out.  Extensive  tests  point  to  only  one  or  two  types  as  giving  the 
longest  life  and  the  test  protection. 

Apparently  the  "best  is  known  as  metallic  zinc  paint  which  is  produced 
"by  various  manufacturers  in  several  colors.  It  contains  80  percent  zinc 
dust  in  a  suitable  liquid  carrier.  Another  good  paint  is  lead  chromate 
pigment  in  linseed  oil, 

Aluninum  paint  does  not  give  good  service  when  used  alone  "but  is 
satisfactory  when  used  as  a  top  coat  over  a  good  primer  coat,  Roth  says. 

It  is  best  to  apply  paint  when  the  first  evidence  of  rust  appears, 
but  painting  is  quite  useful  even  on  roofs  having  considerable  rust.  Before 
painting  remove  loose  rust  and  dirt  with  a  wire  brush.  Rusting  begins  when 
weathering  action  has  vrorn  away  the  original  zinc  coating  on  the  ttteel,-. 

— am^ 
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CARBOKTlALE,  ILL.,   March  — Douglas  B.  Cornell,  forner  president  of 
the  l\^hlte  House  Correspondents  Association  and  long  a  staff  nenber  of  the 
Ac^sociated  Press  Bureau  in  Washington,  has  "been  named  the  first  Elijah 
Lovejoy  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Journallsn  at  Southern  Illinois  University  for 
the  week  ff  April  19, 

During  the  veek  he  also  will  highlight  the  program  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  Association's  annual  spring  meeting  at  SIU  ^pril  23-24, 
speaking  April  23  to  the  group  at  their  evening  dinner  session  in  Giant  City 
State  park. 

Cornell  has  been  with  the  Associated  Press  "bureau  in  Washington  since 

1933  except  for  a  two-year  stint  (1950-52)  as  associate  editor  of  the  U.S. 

News  and  World  Report  magazine  in  Washington.  At  one  time  or  another  he  has 

covered  all  "branches  of  the  government.   Since  1945  he  has  "been  on  general 

assignments,  concentrating  largely  on  major  stories  for  morning  papers.  He 

ooversd  the  United  Nations  founding  conference  in  San  Francisco,  all  national 

political  conventions  since  1944,  presidential  inaugurations,  and  White  House 

news  conferences.  He  has  covered  the  winning  candidate  in  every  presidential 

election  campaign  since  1936.  He  headed  the  staff  covering  the  House  of 

Representatives  from  1935  to  1939  and  was  White  House  correspondent  from 

then  until  President  Roosevelt's  death  in  1945, 

Born  in  St,  Louis,  Mich.,  Sept.  27,  1906,  Cornell  grevr  up  in  Palls  City, 
Ne"br. ,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in  1928 
and  took  a  reporting  jo'b  with  the  Mo"berly  (Mo,)  Monitor-Index  for  a  year 
^ef^re  going  to  the  Des  lioines  Register  for  a  "brief  stay.   Then  he  moved  on  to 
Washington,  D.  C, ,  where  he  v/orked  on  the  United  States  Daily  and  with  the 
G-eneral  Press  Association  until  joining  the  A.P, 
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iiac  roundup 

ChRBONDaLE,  111,,  Mar,  -  Four  individual  titles  will  '^o  on  the 
line  Saturday  (Mar.  6)  when  five  Interstate  Intercolle-^'-iate  Athletic 
Conference  wrestlin.-^  teams  vie  in  the  annual  lea-'ue  tournament  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Defendin.^  champion  Illinois  Normal  is  top  seeded  and  stands  a  r^ood 
chance  to  repeat  its  1953  victory.   The  Redbirds,  who  compiled  a 
9-0  record  in  dual  matches  this  season,  will  receive  their  stiff est 
competition  from  V/estern  Illinois,  co-champions  with  Navy  Pier  in  the 
recent  -iheaton  invitational. . Southern  and  Northern  are  dark  horses. 

Bob  Wh.elan,  Southern's  123-pound  champion;  John  Reimer,  Northern, 
130-pound  title-holder  for  the  past  two  years;  Don  Detaeye,  Western, 
1953  heavyT^reirht  winner;  and  Bill  Mereidith,  Northern,  defendinr^ 
137-pounder,  will  endan'^,er  their  individual  crowns,       ^ 

Southern  wrestlin',:  coach  Jim  V/ilkinson,  tourney  mana^'^er,  predicts 
hard  ."':rudr!;e  matches  in  several  classes.   Wilkinson  is  scratchin"'  his 
head  over  two  question  marks:  the  147  and  167-pound  classes.   These 
two  divisions  have  the  least  experience  and  two  injuries,  both  to 
Southern  wrestlers-,  Joe  Fedora  and  Dick  Erickson. 

This  is  how  the  meet  stacks  up:      ""^^"---...^ 

123-pound  class:   Williard  Blake,  'Western,  and  Bob  >Vhelan, 

Southern,  will  hook  up  in  one  of  the  top  matches  of  the  tournament. 

The  two  lin-htwei ';hts  split  in  two  meets  earlier  in  the  season  and  a 

referee's  decision  .^ave  Blake  the  nod  over  V/helan  in  the  V/hcaton 

tournament  Feb.  27.   Whelan,  firhtin'^-  at  home  and  defending  his 

title,  will  have  a  sli'^ht  ed::e  over  Blake, 

(more) 
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Other  top  123-pound  contestants  are  Merle  Varvil,  Northern, 
and  Ralph  Huffman,  Illinois  Normal,   Both  have  ii-'^ood  records  this 
season  and  could  pull  an  upset. 

The  130-pound  division,  the  strongest  class  in  the  tourney,  will 
feature  John  Reimer  of  Northern  Illinois,  IIAC  champ  for  the  past  two 
seasons,   Reimer  had  a  three-year  winnin"^  streak  until  he  fell  to 
Dick  Bruno,  Illinois  Normal,  in  the  finals  of  the  '>A/heaton  matches. 
Bruno,  Normal  captain,  was  123-pound  titlist  two  seasons  a,-;o.   Earlier 
this  year  Reimer  and  Bruno  fourht  to  a  draw. 

Sam  DeJohn,  '/estern,  and  Jack  Cookson,  Southern,  are  lined  up 
for  battles  in  this  class.   At  Wheaton,  Reimer  defeated  DeJohn 
only  on  a  referee's  decision. 

Bill  Mereidith,  Northern,  will  defend  his  137-pound  title  af^ainst 
Dale  Sandrock,  Illinois  Normal;  V/ayne  Meurett ,  .'/estern;  and  Bill 
Mayr,  Southern.   Mereidith  decisioned  Mayr  10-8  at  Wheaton,  but  if  the 
Saluki  wrestler  can  cure  a  toe  infection  he  could  upset  the  champion. 

Southern's  Bob  Zdenek  --^ets  the  nod  over  Jim  Grady,  Northern,  in 
the  157-pound  bracket.   Zdenek,  who  finished  third  in  the  conference 
last  year,  won  the  class  championship  at  Wheaton  and  rates  the  top 
post*  Rorer  Francour,  Illinois  formal,  defendint^-  champion,  is  cut 
for  the  season  with  a  shoulder  separation  and  won't  make  the  trip. 

Fred  Wheeler,  V/estern;  Ben  Bohlander,  Illinois  Normal;  and  John 
O'Dell,  Eastern,  will  vie  for  the  consolation  prize. 

At  167  pounds,  Dave  Coulter,  Western,  rates  top  seeding"  on  the 
stronc';th  of  his  V^Jheaton  victory.   John  Swale C;  Illinois  Normal,  has 
split  with  Coulter  this  3/ear  and  should  put  up  a  ;"ood  fi:';ht» 

Dick  Erickson  of  Southern  is  the  dark  horse  of  the  division,  but 

he  may  not  be  able  to  work  because  of  a  pulled  rib  muscle  suffered 

in  the  V\fheaton  matches.  Other  entries  are  Jim  Murphy,  Eastern,  and 
Jim  Murakowski,  Northern.       (More) 
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Ed  Stock  of  Illinois  i^orraal,  V/heaton  177-pound  victor,  is  top 
seeded  in  the  li';ht  heavywei."ht  division.   Bob  ochulze,  Northern, 
IIaC  177-pound  champ  two  ye  ^rs  a.j;o,  will  give  Stock  his  tour^hest 
battle.   Ted  Mullen,  Western,  and  Giles  Sinkewiz,  Southern,  are 
better-than-averare  ,f^rapplors,  according;  to  v\[ilkinson,  and  should 
liven  up  the  class. 

In  the  heavyweiarht  division,  bet^  Don  Detaeye,  defending;  champion 
from  Western,  is  raited  one  of  the  best  wrestlers  in  the  tourney  and  is 
virtually  assured  of  winnin,*^,  his  second  title  in  a  row.   Second 
place  is  a  toss-up  amon'';  four  men.  Gene  Hoffman,  Illinois  Normal; 
Kent  v/erner,  Southern,  who  finished  third  at  Wheaton  this  year  and 
second  in  the  IIAC  last  year;  Ralph  Krupke,  Northern,  who  defeated 
Werner  for  second  place  at  Wheaton,  and  Ray  Fisher,  Eastern. 

Weif]^h-in  for  all  contestants  will  be^^in  at  9  a.m.  Saturday  (Mar. 6) 
and  the  first  round  of  the  tourney  will  start  at  10:30  a.m.   The 
second  round  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  and  the  finals  and  consolation  will 
start  at  7. '30  p.ni.   All  matches  will  be  held  in  the  SIU  Men's 
"gymnasium. 


-by. 
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C.-.RBOND.^LE,  111.,  Mar.  -  vifilliam  Fisher,  Marion,  Southern 
Illinois  University  senior  najorin--  in  -^eolo'-y,  has  been  awarded 
a  .^1200  .f^raduate  assistantship  in  the  Uepartnent  of  Geolo.'^-y 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  eff'^-ictive  next  September, 

Fisher  says  he  will  do  half-time  teaching:  while  do  in-:: 
r';raduate  study.   He  is  the  son  of  ^'^r.  and  ^'-rs.  ^^enry  Fisher,  Route 
4,  Marion,  ■   .  ■ 


im- 
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CARBONDiiLE,  M/xRCH,-- Teachers  from  30  area  schools  will  convene 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  Saturday  (Mar.  6)  for  an  all-day 
workshop  in  clothing  conducted  by  }^s,   Ruth  Adams  of  SIU^s  home 
economics  department,  assisted  by  graduate  students  in  a  clothing 
seminar. 

The  workshop  will  open  at  8  a.m.   At  9sl5  Dr.  Anna  Carol  Fultsj 
supervisor  of  home  economics  teacher  training  courses  at  Southern  will 
speak  on  "Class  Relationships." 

i^imong  the  topic  to  be  considered  will  be  fashion  shows,  adjust- 
ing patterns  to  fit,  what  to  teach  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
adult  education  programs  in  clo thing j  and  family-centered  programs 
in  clothing. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  in  the  care  and  repair  of  clothing, 
and  the  construction  processes  involved  in  sewing.   On  display  will 
be  a  $100  wardrobe  for  a  college  girl.       ' 

Graduate  students  participating  in  the  workshop  will  be  Betty 
Abercrombie,  McClure^  Jewell  Choate  and  Inez  Waetcher,  iUina^  Mrs. 
La  Daw  Bridges,  Carbondale^  Nellie  Claxton,  Mt,  Vernon^  Rosalie 
Reese,  Cutlery  Norma  Russell,  Tamoroaj  and  Ocean  Weaver,  Alton. 

Serving  as  hostesses  at  the  registration  period  will  be  graduate 
students  Mildred  Hart,  Murphysboro^  and  Agnes  Ridley,  Anna,  . 


-br- 
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CARBONDALE9  ILL.,  m;.R, — Contributions  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  art  students  and  faculty  members  to  the  13th  annual 
Missouri  show  in  St,  Louis  dominated  the  sales  record  of  exhibition 
pieces  today  while  the  show  still  had  more  than  a  week  to  run. 

Robert  Youngman,  graduate  student  from  Murphysboroj  sold  all 
three  pieces  of  metal  sculpture  he  entered  in  the  show  for  .;,J135 
each,  Youngman,  who  used  his  father's  blacksmith  tools  to  wold  his 
modernistic  designs,  made  the  sales  to  a  St,  Louis  collectorj  a 
fellow  sculptor  and  to  a  museum,  lecturer, 

Youngman  is  currently  designing'  and  manufacturing  complete 
lines  of  home  and  shop  furniture  on  commission  and  is  making  sketches 
for  sculpture  in  two  Mississippi  churches.  His  long  list  of  art 
prizes  include  the  first  place  award  in  the  St,  Louis  i^rt  Nuseum's 
12th  annual  exhibition  in  1952.  Youngman  formerly  taught  art  in 
Marion  High  School, 

Other  sales  by  SIU  students  in  the  Missouri  show  includes 

Floyd  Goff,  Jr.,  Carbondale,  a  silver,  copper   and  tiger-eye  pendant 

with  abstract  designs  of  circles  and  lines,  $15 f   and  Toni  Jan  Posage, 

East  St,  Louis, 
(m-03  Pittsburgh  Drive, )/a  silver  and  enamel  pendant  decorated  with 

a  religous  figure,  $20, 

F,  Carlton  Ball,  ceramics  instructor  at  Southern,  sold  a  stone- 
ware vase  for  $1^0  and  Frederick  Lauritzen,  art  lecturer,  sold  a 
silver  ladle  for  $35, 

Raymond  Scheller,  a  student  from  Roxana,  (^03  Central)  won  a 
$75   award  from  the  St,  Louis  Junior  League  for  an  oil  painting, 

-eh- 
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CARBONMLE,  ILL.  ,  Mar,   — In  a  survey  talk  on  the  problens  of  old  age, 
J,  S.  McCrary,  Southern  Illinois  University  sociologist,  told  the  Carbondale 
Kiwanis  cIuTd  Tuesday  evening  (Mar,  2),  "Society  expects  the  aged  to  totter, 
"but  to  totter  just  enough,  not  too  much," 

He  said  that  our  "cult  of  youth  which  makes  us  fear  growing  old,  leads 
UB  to  stereotype  the  old  folks  as  chronically  ill,  senile,  finished, 
unproductive,  useless,  on-the-shelf ,  "behind  the  times,  can^t  get  along  with 
others,  and  too  often  aTjsent  from  the  Job," 

These  stereotypes  are  untrue  and  represent  our  substitutes  for  rational 
thinking  and  social  planning,  McCrary  clained.  He  termed  as  inadequate  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  which  "was  designed  to  give  the  jobs  held  by  old 
men  to  younger  men  by  inducing  retirement  at  the  age  of  65," 

"This  social  planning  of  the  1930* s  is  not  suitable  for  today  vrhen  the 
aged  population  is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  total  United  States 
population."  McCrary  said. 

He  also  mentioned  that  statistics  don't  paint  the  v/hole  picture,   "Social 
attitudes  and  feelings  of  older  persons  must  be  studied,"  he  warned  and  went 
on  to  say  that  the  sensibilities  of  the  older  person  coincide  v/ith  those  of 
any  other  age  human  being,  "The  oldster  suffers  just  as  much  as  anyone  else 
when  he  is  isolated,  rejected,  forced  to  live  on  an  inadequate  income,  or 
taken  away  from  useful  work," 

McCrary  brought  out  that  the  aged  are  usually  forced  to  accept  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  these  blovrs  at  once.  He  emphasized  that  working  is  important 
to  older  persons,  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  security,  but 
because  of  a  need  for  feeling  important  to  others. 
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He  revealed  that  most  of  the  prejudices  concerning  older  workers  are 
unfounded.  He  cited  a  study  made  in  Illinois  last  year  which  showed  that 
86  por  cent  of  older  workers  in  retailing  had  sales  or  work  production  records 
as  good  as  or  Isetter  than  their  younger  co-workers.  Another  survey  showed 
workers  45  years  and  older  having  a  lower  accident  rate  than  younger 
workers, 

"In  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this  the  older  worker  is  still  "being 
forced  to  retire  against  his  will,"  he  declared. 

Hitting  a  more  optimistic  note,  l^cOrary   concluded  his  talk  "by   pointing 
to  sone  of  the  pioneering  efforts  that  are  cjurrently  heing  made  in  "behalf 
of  old  people:  Golden  age  cIuIds,  research  into  diseases  of  old  age  and  a 
su'bsequent  rejection  of  the  attitude  that  old  age  affords  no  pcssiMlities 
for  rehabilitation  work;  developing  of  new  forms  of  employment  for  the  aged 
and  allowing  them  to  work  "beyoij.d  the  age  limit  of  65;  group  and  leadership 
programs  sponsored  "by  churches;  and  conferences  on  the  aged, 

-iDr- 
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(Number  55   in  a  weekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"— 
a  series  consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature,  column  or  editorial  use,) 

CONRAD  WILL 


By  John  ¥,  Allen        (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University   this  "credit"  line) 

He  was  a  "Pennsylvania  Dutchman"  and  spelled  his  first  name 
Oo~n-r-a-d,  Both  he  and  his  neighbors,  however, pronounced  it 
Coon-rod,  He  may  have  been  in  Illinois  at  an  earlier  date,  but  it 
is  known  that  he  was  here  in  1813  and  bought  a  pair  of  good  boots  a": 
the  store  of  William  Morrison  in  Kaskaskia,  paying  s?8  for  them. 
Within  a  year  or  so  he  moved  his  family  to  Illinois,   ^hereafter  no 
one  questions  his  presence  in  the  state.  He  quickly  assumed  a 
position  of  promininence  and  easily  ranks  among  the  able  and  noted 
founders  of  the  state. 

This  man,  Conrad  Will,  was  born  near  Philadelphia  on   June  3? 
1799.  He  grew  up  in  an  industrious  and  frugal  home  where  the  language 
was  the  German  dialect  common  to  Pennsylvania,  Through  attendance  at 
subscription  schools  and  by  personal  application  he  acquired  a  sound 
English  education,  attended  medical  colleges  at  Philadelphia  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Somerset  County,  about  60  miles  southeast  of 
Pittsburg, 

He  apparently  was  successful  in  his  practice  and  acquired  some 
property  but  was  not  satisfied  with  his  progress  there  and  looked  for 
a  better  location.  Reports  from  the  Illinois  country  impressed  him, 
and  he  decided  to  investigate.  His  first  trip  to  Illinois  was, 
therefore,  one  of  exploration, 

(more) 
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The  quick  perception  of  Dr.  Will  became  evident  when  he  was 
ready  to  go  back  to  Pennsylvania.  Having  found  cattle  plentiful  and 
cheap  and  money  scarce  in  Illinois,  he  took  some  of  the  gold  coin 
that  he  had  brought  with  him,  bought  a  small  herd  of  cattle  and  drove 
them  back  to  Pennsylvania,  making  a  handsome  profit.   This  is  one  of 
the  very  early  recorded  instances  where  cattle  were  driven  from  the 
western  areas  to  the  eastern  market,  a  practice  that  was  to  become 
increasingly  important. 

After  returning  to  Pennsylvania  V/ill  sold  his  property,  closed 
his  business  there  and  moved  to  Illinois,  locating  for  a  short  time 
at  Kaskaskia.  He  chose  the  making  of  salt  at  a  salt  spring  on  the 
north  side  of  Big  Muddy  River  about  three  miles  west  of  Murphysboro 
as  his  first  business  venture.  Will  entered  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spring  and  built  a  double  log  house  with  two  stone  chimneys. 

Shortly  after  moving  to  his  new  home  near  the  salt  spring,  V/ill 
journeyed  to  Pittsburg  and  bought  30  large  cast  iron  kettles  to  use 
in  boiling  the  brine.  After  the  making  of  salt  was  abandoned,  many 
of  the  kettles  passed  into  the  hands  of  nearby  farmers  where  an 
occasional  one  may  even  yet  be  seen,  generally  used  as  watering 
troughs  for  livestock  or  for  scalding  hogs  at  butchering  time. 

V/ill  was  not  successful  in  his  salt  making  venture  but  grew  in 

the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him,  \txen   the  population  of  the  area 

became  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 

establishment  of  Jackson  County,  Named  as  one  of  the  committee  to 

locate  the  county  seat,  he  secured  its  location  on  a  ridge  between 

the  hills  and  the  Big  Muddy  about  three  miles  west  of  Murphysboro  and 

named  it  Brownsville.  V/ill  became  one  of  the  county  commissioners 

of  the  new  county  when  it  was  formed  in  I8I6  and  served  until  the 

formation  of  the  new  state  of  Illinois  in  I8l8, 

(more) 


3*  •  i  •  * 

When  time  came  to  elect  delegates  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
proposed  state,  Jackson  County  was  allowed  to  choose  two,   Ihere 
appears  however,  to  have  "been  only  one  question  for  the  people  of 
the  county  to  decide,  "VJlio  shall  go  with  Conrad  V/ill?"  V/ill's  part 
in  the  convention  was  not  a  prominent  one,  in  fact  no  individual  seems 
to  have  been  particularlj'-  outstanding. 

His  vote  on  the  slavery  clause  of  the  constitution  is  not  re- 
corded. He  advocated  the  hiring  of  slaves  at  the  Gallatin  Salines 
and  a  liberal  salary  schedule  for  public  officials.  He  also  favoroc'. 
a  system  of  indentures  and  finally  approved  the  removal  of  the  stat-^ 
capital  to  Vandalia.  He  was  on  a  special  committee  to  consider  a  po-- 
tition  from  a  group  at  Kaskaskia  who  wanted  the  new  constitution 
specifically  to  state  that  the  Bible  was  the  basis  on  which  the 
constitution  was  founded.  This  committee  did  not  act  upon  the  petition 
and  it  was  "tabled  until  the  fourth  of  next  March," 

The  constitutional  convention  finished  its  work  on  August  26, 
1818,  and  adjourned.  It  had  been  in  session  23  days,  V/ill  returned 
from  the  convention  and  was  elected  as  the  first  state  senator  from 
Jackson  County.   In  each  subsequent  elections,  so  long  as  he  lived. 
Will  was  chosen  as  state  senator  of  representative  from  Jackson 

County,  serving  continuously  until  his  death  on  June  11,  1835. 

Though  he  had  always  been  successful  in  seeking  public  office 
and  was  almost  universally  liked  and  respected,  V/ill  was  not  success- 
ful in  business.  He  signed  as  surety  on  too  many  notes,  died  a  very 
poor  man,  and  was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  cemetery  at 
Brownsville. 

Will  was  a  physician,  operated  a  tanyard,  built  a  grist  and 
sawmill  on  Big  Kincaid  Creek  about  three  miles  northwest  from  ^rowie«**'^ 
ville.  He  also  kept  a  general  store,  taught  medicine  to  Benniftg^sen 
Boone  and  carpentry  to  Alexander  M,  Jenkins.  Will  was  a  ^Large  man, 
always  kindly  and  genial.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  enjo-yment  of 
practical  jokes,  even  though  he  might  be  the  victim. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  public  life  ^liiijnAis  at  that  itxlme^'lawrcsr' more 
state  officials  and  men  of  note  than  xhe  "Pmi^lYanief  Dutchnian,'' 
Conrad  VJill,  / 
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CHESTER,  ILL.,  MAR. — Planners  of  a  community  development  pro- 
gram here  said  today  they  had  state  backing  on  a  proposal  to  construct 
a  nine-hole  municipal  golf  course  in  Fort  Kaskaskia  State  Park, 

Gov,  William  Stratton  and  other  state  officials  Were  reported 
to  have  authorized  the  community  to  develop  the  gclf  course  if  per- 
mission could  be  obtained  from  Chester's  mayor,  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  labor* 

The  recreation  committee  of  the  coiimunity  development  program 
introduced  here  by  Southern  Illinois  University  said  Mayor  Harry 
Katz  and  the  Chester  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  already  endorsed  the 
golf  course  plan.  Local  union  officials  were  drafting  a  letter 
which  would  give  a  go-ahead  for  clearing  wooded  areas  and  seeding 
the  proposed  fairways. 

Construction  of  the  golf  course  and  purchase  of  equipment  to 
maintain  it  was  figured  to  cost  about  ;|10,000.  Business  firms  and 
individuals  will  be  solicited  to  donate  funds,  equipment  or  labor. 

The  golf  course  proposal  is  the  first  major  action  project  of 
a  civic  improvement  program  which  representatives  of  SIU's  department 
of  community  development  are  assisting  in  here  and  at  Eldorado,   ■ 

Paul  Preusse,  chairman  of  the  recreation  committee,  said  the 
golf  course  six  miles  north  of  Chester  would  be  seeded  this  spring 
and  opened  to  the  public  next  season  if  present  plans  materialize. 

Two  members  of  the  committee,  Bill  Koeneman  and  Tom  Britt, 
explained  that  they  contacted  officials  of  the  state  departments  of 
conservation  and  parks  and  monuments  in  Springfield  and  the  matter 
was  subsequently  brought  to  the  governor.  For  lease  of  the  property, 
the  state  would  probably  receive  between  five  and  10  percent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  golf  course.   (more) 


Under  consideration  by  the  committee  were  re commendations  to 
make  golfing  privileges  available  for  Q>50   to  ^75   a  year  or  to  charge 
$1  for  each  round  of  nine  holes •  It  was  also  suggested  that  high 
school  students  be  given  special  rates  on  days  when  the  course  was 
not  crowded. 

The  golf  course  would  be  a  non-profit  corporation  managed  by 
a  board  of  directors  and  would  employ  one   full-time  ground skeeper. 
Two  mowers  and  a  tractor  would  be  needed  for  maintenance  of  the 
greens  and  fairways j  the  recreation  committee  said* 

Some  of  the  land  proposed  for  the  course  is  now  under  cultivation 
by  inmates  of  the  Menard  Penitentiaryj  but  Warden  Ross  Randolph  has 
been  cooperating  in  the  municipal  projecte 
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ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS. 

C..RBOND/.LE,  111.,  Feb.  -  The  farm  woodland  owner  who  can 
harvest  his  own  timber  and  deliver  it  to  the  sawE!>ill  will  receive 
three  or  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  if  he  sells  the  standing 
trees,  says  John  F.  Hosner,  forester  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 

Farmers  who  have  some  timber  to  sell  this  year  should  .^et  it 
harvested  soon  before  they  become  busy  with  sprin^  crop  work.   In 
addition  to  makin^"  wa-^es  for  his  harvesting-  work  and  receivin^^  a 
better  price  for  his  lo.'*s ,  the  farmer  may  improve  his  timber  stand 
by  doin.-  his  own  cuttinc'-.  ■ 

Limiting  factors  ma 3^  be  a  lack  of  time  or  equipment,  however. 
In  such  instances  the  farmer  m.ay  have  little  choice  in  sellin.r:; 
his  standin-^  timber  except  to  the  coimnercial  buyer  or  sawm.ill 
operator.   These  usually  want   minimum  lots  of  5,000  board  feet 
of  timber  concentrated  at  the  rate  of  at  least  500  board  feet  per 
acre  if  they  are  to  harvest  it. 

There  is  help,  hov/ever,  for  the  farm  woodland  owner  who  is 
uncertain  of  his  available  merchantable  timber  and  the  best 
marketing  procedure,  Hosner  says.   A  farm  forester  should  be 
Contacted  either  directly  or  throu-"'h  the  local  soil  coneervationist 
or  farm  adviser. 
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CARBONDALE5  ILL.p  r4/.R.«-Southern  Illinois  University  -will  be 
host  to  the  two-day  annual  state  convention  of  the  Illinois  Council 
for  Social  Studies  March  19-20  (Fri.-Sat.).  Held  in  affiliation  with 
the  National  Council  for  Social  Studies  the  convention  will  feature 
speakers  and  panel  discussions. 

Registration  will  be  at  3  p.n.  March  19  (Fri.)  in  Woody  Hall. 
Speaking  at  the  opening  session  at  hzl^   p.n.  will  be  C.C.  Byerlyj 
first  assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield, 
who  will  talk  on  "The  State  Superintendent's  Office  and  Social  Studies 
in  the  Schools  of  Illinois," 

Other  speakers  will  be  Dr,  Frank  Klingberg,  SIU  governrient  pro- 
fessor, who  will  talk  on  "Quality  of  Americans  World  Leadership"  at 
the  Giant  City  State  Park  dinner  meeting;  and  J,  Lester  Buford, 
superintendent  of  Mt,  Vernon  schools,  who  will  speak  on  "Social 
Studies  in  Relation  to  the  Total  Program  of  the  School, "at  the 
Saturday  luncheon  meeting. 

Sectional  meetings  will  be  held  Saturday  on  the  following 
subjects s  teaching  geography,  audio-visual  aids,  teaching  /unerican 
history,  methods  of  discussing  controversial  issues,  and  moral  and 
spiritual  values. 

In  charge  of  the  convention  program  is  Dr.  Clarence  Samford, 
SIU  education  professor. 


-br- 
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ATTENTIONS   FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUM 


By  x.lbert  Meyer 

With  the  spring  grass  season  just  around  the  corner,  the  heavy 
flow  of  milk  will  be  hitting  the  market  soon,  bringing  more  surpluses 
and  lower  returns.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

We'll  just  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  Have  you  gotten  around 
yet  to  staggering  the  freshening  time  of  the  cows  in  your  herd  so 
that  some  will  have  calves  in  the  fall,  spreading  out  your  high  milk 
production  season? 

What  are  you  doing  about  helping  consume  raill^  and  mill^  products? 
You  might  even  beat  the  high  cost  of  coffee  some  by  drinking  milk 
instead  of  coffee.  Milk  is  one  of  the  outstajiding  food  buys  of  the 
day.  Its  price  has  risen  less  than  the  average  for  all  foods. 

Protein  is  the  most  expensive  nutrient  in  our  diet,  Mlk  and 
milk  products  are  the  cheapest  sources  of  this  essential  food.   One 
glass  of  milk  also  will  furnish  one-fourth  of  the  calcium  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  riboflavin  the  body  needs  each  day.  Drink  more  of  it 
and  be  healthier  while  saving  money, 

:^  5(c  %  >j<  4;  sic ;{« )j;  :^  :j< 

Milk  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  foods.     Records  show  that  man 
was  milking   cows  away  back  about  9jOOO  B.C.      One  of   those  old   cows 
:nust  have  been  the  grandmaiuny  of   Paul  Bunyan's  ox. 


2. . , ,  ♦  continue— country  column. 

Milk  talk,  of  course,  "brins^s  up  the  question  of  farm  animalsy 
grass,  legumes,  pasture,  and  meadows.  The  production  ability  of  a 
farm  animal  is  much  more  important  than  the  breed  when  it  comes  to 
getting  money  in  the  pocket,  VJhen  you  buy  a  breeding  animal  it  is 
something  like  buying  any  other  piece  of  farm  equipment-*-a  tractor, 
for  instance.  If  that  animal  isn^t  the  most  needed  thing  on  the  farm 
and  won't  pay  off,  don't  buy  it,   ■ 

If  your  farm  isn^t  large,  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  are  the 
livestock  enterprises  that  will  give  you  a  high  labor  income — if  you 
manage  carefully.  You  need  a  large  acreage  with  a  good  percentage 
of  improved  permanent  pasture,  legumes,  grasses,  and  cheap  roughage 
to  have  a  successful  beef  breeding  herd,   Miichever  you  have,  if  your 
farm  is  160  acres  or  less  you  need  some  type  of  livestock  enterprise 
to  give  you  a  big  enough  business  volume  to  provide  a  good  living. 

And  don^t  overlook  sheep.   The  Sears  Foundation  through  Future 
Farmers  of  /im erica  chapters  in  the  area  has  helped  promote  some 
interest  in  sheep  among  young  farmers  and  their  dads  the  past  few 
years  but  many  are  shying  away  from  an  animal  that  has  a  place  on 
the  farm.   The  SIU  farm  manager  says  that  sheep  breeding  herds  use 
a  lot  of  feed  that  is  otherwise  wasted  on  many  farms,  and  that  a 
farmer  needs  only  half  the  investment  in  sheep  breeding  stock  that  he 
would  need  in  beef  cows  to  utilize  the  same  amount  of  feed. 
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ATTENTION:      FARM  3DIT0R3 

CAEBCNDALS,    ILL,,     Mar.      — ^I'-Iove  the    sow  and  pigs   to  pasture  as   early 
as  poGsilDle  after  farrowing,   advises  Marshall  G-,    Clark,   animal  huslDandry 
teacher   in   the  Southern  Illinois  University  Agriculture  depr-rtnent. 

In  addition   to   exercise   in  fresh  air  and  sunshine    the   suckling  pigs 
derive  feeding  iDenefits   essential   to  a  vigorous   start  "becausej 

1»      Fresh  green  grasses  and  legiimes   stinulate  nilk  production  during 
the   sow's  lactatjon  period.      lb  is  not  unconnon  for  a   sow  to  give  daily  nore 
than  a  gallon  of  nilk  testing   six  percent  'butterfat  and  having  a  protein  content 
nearly  dou"ble   that  of   cow'  s  nilk,    Clark  points   out, 

2,      Green  forage   stinulates   the   sow's  appetite  and  has  a  laxative 
characteristic  iDringing  a'bout  nore   conplete  elinination  of  body  wastes^ 

3»      Good  nutrients  in  green  forage  are   easily  digested  and  assimilated, 

4,      Green  legunes  growing  on  fertile   soil  have  a  protein   content   equal 
to    the  protein  level  reconnended  in  v/ell-lialanced  grain  rations  for   suckling 
sows     and  have  plentiful   3upplies/()f   calciuii,    phosphorus,   and  vitanin  A — 
nutrients  essential   to   developing  sturdy  "bodies  and  disease  resistance   in 
young  pigs, 
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(Note  local  names) 

C-iRBONDaLE,  111,,  Mar.  -  a   two-day  workshop  in  citizenship 
education  will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  (Mar«  10-11),  accordin::-  to  Dr,  vJilliam  F,  Shelton,  SIU 
education  professor  and  consultant  for  the  Illinois  Curriculum 
Fro. "ram  of  the  national  citizenship  education  project, 

Openinr  with  registration  at  9»15  a.m.  in  the  Univt;rsity  school, 
the  pro,;ram  will  precede  throur'h  the  day  with  an  explanation  of  the 
Illinois  Curriculum  Proxam  by  Dro  Eric  Johnson,  associate  director 
of  the  pro.':ram  from  the  University  of  Illinois;  a  lecture  on  the 
citizenship  education  project  by  Drc  Arthur  Olsen,  associate 
professor  of  social  studies  at  /est  ^rn  Illinois  otate  Colle.^e;  and 
an  introduction  and  orientation  of  the  project  by  Gladys  Smith, 
assistant  professor  in  the  University'"  school  at  Southern. 

Closing  the  day  will  be  two  hours  of  ;rroup  and  individual 
instruction  in  the  use  of  citizenship  education  project  materials 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr,  Olsen,  and  Dro  Charles  V7illard,  associate 
professor  in  the  University  school. 

On  the  second  day  the  workshop  will  divide  administrators  and 
teachers  into  sections  to  discuss  the  project,   Leadin."  the 
discussion  for  administrators  will  be  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  John  Mees, 
University  school  principal,  and  H.  J,  Phelps,  superintendent  of 
Norris  City  schools.  Leadin;:  the  discussion  for  teachers  will  be 
Dr,  Olsen  and  James  Larson,  social  studios  teacher  at  Norris  City, 

(more) 


The  workshop  is  bein.'"  planned  to  benefit  six  area  schools  which 
were  not  able  to  send  representatives  to  the  state-wide  wor':shop 
held  at  Pere  Marquette  state  park  in  September;  and  to  introduce 
four  additional  schools  to  the  pro:~;ram. 

The  six  schools  and  their  representatives  are: 

Trico  Community  Unit,  Campbell  Kill  -  Larnz  Bruns  and  Gene  Goforth, 

Carmi  Township  hi^-^h  school  -  James  Rr  Endicott,  Mrs»  Nora  Lampp, 

and  U,  B«  o^effrieSo 

Vienna  hi-'h  school  -  iiwinK  Lawrence  and  Toby  Hi,-htov/er. 

Vienna  F'lliblic  School  -  Bryan  Kcrley  and  ^jtanley  Veach. 

Metropolis  Community  hi^.'-h  school  -  Glenn  Cunnin;';ham  and  ■^"•^aurice 

P.  Clark. 

Pope  County  Community  hi.:h  school  -  Mrso  Helen  Gard  and  Tim 

O'Brieno 

The  four  additional  schools  are: 

Murphysboro  hi 'h  school  -  V/illiam  Plumlee  and  T,  C,  Shoberr,, 

Unit  School  District  BS  -  Royalton,  Merlene  Bennett  and 

Robert  Osowski.       ■ 

Salem  Community  hi  "^h  school  -  Ruby  Meredith  and  Mary  Peace, 

Harrisburg  public  schools  -  Stobert  i^bney. 

Director  of  the  ICP-CEP  is  C,  W.  Sanford,  associate  dean  of  the 

coller'e  of  education  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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(Nuiiiber  56  in  a  v/eekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois" — 
a  series  consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature,  column  or  editorial  use.) 

THE  EI\fGLISH  SETTLEMENT 

By  John  W,  Allen        (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University  this  "credit"  line) 

(Illinois) 
The  "English  Settlement"  in  Edwards  County/was  a  noted  one. 

Its  real  beginning  came  from  a  chance  meeting  of  two  men  in  London, 

England,  when  Edward  Coles,  a  Virginian  later  to  become  governor  of 

Illinois,  stopped  there  on  his  return  from  a  diplomatic  mission  to 

Russia  about  I8l6  and  met  Ilorris  Birkbeck,  a  prosperous  and  lorogress- 

ive  English  farmer, 

A  friendship  quickly  developed  between  the  two  men  and  Coles 
was  invited  to  visit  Birkbeck  on  the  latter 's  farm  near  Guilford  in 
county  Surrey.  Birkbeck  was  impressed  with  Coles'  description  of  the 
Illinois  country  and  after  careful  consideration  decided  to  sell  his 
holdings  in  Ehgland  and  move  to  the  new  world, 

Birkbeck  and  his  party  landed  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  May, 
1817,  and  began  their  journey  to  the  Illinois  country.  In  Cincinnati 
he  met  Thomas  Sloo,  register  of  t he  land-office  at  Shawneetown  and 
travelled  with  him  to  a  point  near  Vincennes,  Sloo  spoke  in  highly 
complimentary  terms  concerning  the  lands  in  Edwards  County  and  added 
to  the  favorable  impression  that  Coles  had  made, 

Birkbeck  stopped  with  his  party  at  Princeton,  Indiana,  and  ex- 
plored the  country  westward  to  the  Little  Wabash  River  in  Illinois. 
It  was  decided  that  Boltinghouse  Prairie,  west  and  south  of  Albion, 
offered  a  desirable  site  for  a  settlement.  Land  in  that  area  was 
accordingly  purchased  through  the  United  States  land-office  at  Shawnee- 
town, 

(more) 
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Birkbeck  Immediately  began  preparations  for  the  English  settlers 
that  were  to  follow.   On  a  tract  of  the  land  he  had  boughtj  he  erect- 
ed numerous  cabins  of  rough  logs 5  arranged  about  a  square.  These 
are  referred  to  in  records  as  "the  barracks •"  Hie  cabins  were  16 
feet  square 5  low  and  apparently  with  earthen  floors.   Each  cabin  had 
two  doors,  in  one  of  which  a  small  sash  window  was  fitted.   These 
were  designed  as  only  temporary  shelters  to  be  used  while  the  settlers 
built  others  more  to  their  liking,  • 

The  first  group  from  England,  consisting  of  85  i^en  and  three 
women,  arrived  in  August,  1318,  and  were  quartered  at  the  barracks. 
Their  mixed  reactions  are  described  by  George  Flowers  "I  must  leave 
to  imagination  the  various  feelings  of  this  motly  group,  some  used 
to  the  refinements  of  civilized  life 5  all  to  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
however  humble^  some  without  money,  all  for  a  time  without  occupation^ 
without  vegetables  J  corn  bread  and  salt  pork  their  only  diety  whiskey 
their  sole  luxury  and  consolation,  and  some  not  able  to  get  that. 
It  was  for  a  time  a  fermentive  mass.  Strange  and  conflicting  emotions 
exhibited  themselves  in  ludicrous  succession.  Some  laughed  and  joked; 
some  moped  and  sulked 5  some  cursed  and  swore.   Things  worked  right  in 
time.   The  activity  and  energy  of  the  national  character  were  soon 
displayed," 

A  tract  of  I60  acres  owned  by  Birkbeck  and  lying  one  mile  west 
of  Albion  was  divided  into  five  acre  tracts,   Tliese  were  rented  or 
sold  to  arriving  settlers.   Thus  Wanborough,  named  for  the  hamlet 
where  Birkbeck  had  lived  and  prospered  in  England,  came  into  existence, 
An  oxmill,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  other  adjuncts  of  a  pioneer  village 
were  shortly-^added. 

(more) 
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Wanborough  grew  and  prospered  for  a  time.  L   census  made  in 

1323  reveals  that  there  were  13  families  living  within  the  village 
and  that  the  total  population  was  7^«   Perhaps  this  is  as  many  as 
ever  actually  lived  within  the  village  at   any  one  time»   Tnere  were 
four  farmers  J  two  laborers 5  one  wheeler,  two  tailors,  one   millwright, 
two  shoemakers,  one  miller,  one  blacksmith,  one  bricklayer  and  one 
brewer,  A  similar  census  was  taken  in  each  of  several  suoGaeding 
years.   The  one  in  1828  shows  that  the  population  had  declined  and  there 
there  were  only  hh   inhabitants  in  the  village. 

I  A  number  of  settlers,  dissatisfied  with  the  village  of  V/anbo- 
rough  and  with  Birkbeck's  management,  founded  another  town  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  in  October,  I8I8,  and  named  it  Albion, 
This  new  village  prospered  and  soon  outgrexv  the  earlier  one. 

The  greatest  misfortune  to  Wanborough,  however,  and  the  one 
apparently  that  sealed  its  fate  occurred  on  June  ^,  1825,  when  Morris 
Birkbeck  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  Fox  River, 

Thereafter  the  village  rapidly  declined  and  within  a  few  years 
became  farmland.   In  its  brief  existence  it  served  as  a  nucleus  of  the 
significant  "English  Settlement,-"  and  the  place  from  which  the  most 
active  and  perhaps  the  most  effective  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
slavery  in  Illinois  was  directed. 

For  more  than  100  years  V/anborough  has  been  among  the  vanished 
villages  of  Southern  Illinois.   Traces  of  the  old  village  are  now 
hard  to  find.   The  careful  and  competent  observer,  however,  can  still 
discover  over  the  countryside,  evidence  of  much  that  made  the 
"English  Settlement"  significant. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  MAR.-H^By  economizing  in  the  ri^ht  places, 
cities  can  save  money  and  give  the  people  better  service,  an  article 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Business  News  Letter 
states. 

"The  meat  axe  need  not  be  used 5  the  knife  is  more  scientific," 
says  the  article  written  by  Dr,  William  0,  Winter,  associate  professor 
of  government  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

"With  a  good  budget  and  an  up~to«date  accounting  system  the  city 
iiias  a  chart  of  navigation  which  can  keep  it  off  the  rocks  and  shoals 
of  deficit  spending,"  I^nter  asserts. 

iunong  the  specific  suggestions  made  by  I'dnter  ares  all  buying 
should  be  carried  on  by  one  individual 5  supplies  should  be  purchased 
in  large  quantities!  mechanization,  to  reduce  unit  costs,  and  co- 
operative use  of  equipment  among  neighboring  cities. 

Winter  believes  that  firemen  have  a  great  deal  of  free  time 
which  could  be  better  utilized  and  some  city  departments,  such  as 
the  treasurer's  and  auditor's  offices,  could  be  consolidated.  He 
advises  municipalities  in  need  of  money  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the 
bond  market. 

"During  the  past  few  months  the  interest  rate  on  municipal  bonds 
has  been  rising  steadily,"  Winter  says.  "Obviously  this  is  not  a  good 
time  to  issue  bonds." 

In  another  Business  News  Letter  article,  Oliver  W»  Beimfohr, 

assistant  professor  of  geography  and  geology  at  SIU,  traces  the 

changes  in  the  Southern  Illinois  coal  industry  between  19^0  and  1952 

and  concludes  that  lowered  tonnages  of  coal  sold  to  railroads  is 

"probably  the  greatest  single  factor  accounting  for  the  decline  in 
production  and  employment,"    Cmore^ 


During  19^0,  Belffifohr  says,  there  were  287  raines  workiri'^  in 
Southern  Illinois,  By  1952,  there  were  only  127,  and  the  number 
of  mine  employes  had  dropped  by  almost  5,000  persons, 

Ihe  Business  News  Letter,  continuing,  a  new  policy  of  featurin.f^ 
a  Southern  Illinois  city  in  each  quarterly  issue,  chose  Effingham 
for  the  current  number. 

Describing  the  building  of  the  new  sJ^, 500^000  St,  iuathony's 
Memorial  Hospital,  Methodist  Church  and  a  n-omber  of  schools,  and 
tracing  the  healthy  development  of  agriculture  and  industry 
in  Effingham,  the  article  states  that  residents  there  have  not 
been  sitting  by  idle,  waiting  for  wealth  to  roll  in. 

"Prosperity,  Effingham  has  learned,  can  sometimes  be  found 
around  an  unexplored  corner  if  people  are  interested  enough  to 
look,"  the  article  says. 
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ELDORADO,  ILL.,  LIAR.— Hen,  woraen  and  children  of  all  a-esj  have 
been  invited  to  turn  out  Saturday  (liar,  13)  for  a  public  work  day 
when  volunteer  labor  and  equipment  is  expected  to  complete  the  face- 
lifting  job  on  Eldorado's  City  Hall, 

Dozens  of  skilled  craftsmen  have  donated  in  the  nei,^hborhood  of 
IO5OOO  man  hours  during  the  past  few  weeks,  performing  the  technical 
jobs  necessary  in  renovating  the  old  brick  building.  About  (•)2000 
worth  of  materials  also  has  been  furnished  without  charge. 

The  City  Hall  project  was  undertaken  as  one  of  the  first  concrete 
action  steps  of  Eldorado's  "Operation  Bootstrap,"  a  community  bette.^-^ 
ment  program  designed  to  attract  industry  and  improve  morale, 
Eldorado  has  been  in  dire  financial  straits  since  the  closing  of 
seven  coal  mines  in  its  immediate  area, 

"Operation  Bootstrap,"  introduced  here  last  September  by 
Southern  Illinois  University's  department  of  com.munity  development 
under  Richard  V/.  Postonj  is  aimed  at  improving  all  phases  of 
community  life*  Among  other  projects  now  being  studied  are  the 
purchase  of  a  ^250,000  sewage  disposal  plant,  and  es tab li slim ent  of 
cooperatives,  better  marketing  procedures,  and  awards  to  encourage 
higher  production  on  the  farm. 

The  City  Hall,  which  also  houses  municipal  offices,  police  and 
fire  departments,  is  being  reconditioned  inside  and  out.   Local 
union  workers  have  torn  out  the  concrete  front  steps,  replaced  faulty 
flooring,  ceilings  and  fixtures  and  erected  scaffolding  around  the 
building.   The  all-day  community  endeavor  Saturday  will  be  devoted 
mostly  to  painting,  redecorating  and  landscaping. 
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MUHPEYSBORO,  ILL.,  Mar,  — The  Jackson  County  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  representing  the  various  AP  of  L  construction  crafts  union 
locals  in  the  county,  has  gone  on  record  advocating  a  new  agriculture  "building 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  according  to  Guy  Hardin,  Murphystoro,  council 
secretary. 

The  resolution  expresses  approval  of  Southern's  efforts  to  improve 
academic  training  for  students  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  says 
present  facilities  at  the  institution  are  inadequate.   It  concurs  in  Southern's 
decision  that  a  general  agriculture  "building  is  highly  important  in  achieving 
the  objective  of  an  improved  educational  program  at  the  institution,  including 
the  granting  of  a  degree  in  agriculture,  and  recommends  support  for  obtaining 
state  appropriations  for  such  a  building  during  the  1955  session  of  the 
state  legislature. 

Hardin  says  the  Jackson  County  council  is  contacting  all  the  construction 
crafts  locals  in  Southern  Illinois  to  enlist  area~wide  support  for  its  action 
and  already  is  receiving  favorable  response, 

Charles  B.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Carbondale  Central  Labor  body 
representing  all  AF  of  L  locals  in  the  community,  says  this  group  has 
endorsed  the  action  of  the  Jackson  county  group  and  is  urging  that  its 
various  locals  go  along  with  the  proposition. 

Resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Agriculture  Association, 

the  Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Prairie  Farms  Creamery 

of  Carbondale,  and  Local  Union  No,  841,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 

and  Joiners  of  America, also  call  for  1955  appropriations  for  a  new  agriculture 

building  at  SIU, 
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CiiRBONDALEj  ILLoj  MARo — Business  students  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  will  be  able  to  have  three  months  internship  as  junior 
accountants  under  a  program  to  be  started  here  next  winter. 

Dr,  Guy  W,  Trump,  chairman  of  the  business  administration  depart- 
ment j  said  the  students  would  work  in  accounting  firms  and  be  paid 
at  the  regular  rates  for  junior  accountants.  At  the  end  of  the  three- 
month  period  they  would  return  to  classes  to  coxnplete  requirements 
for  graduation* 

"The  program  will  provide  a  transition  from  hypothetical  problrm,- 
to  situations  the  student  will  meet  when  he  is  working  on  a  job," 
Trump  said. 

The  internship  will  be  open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students 
who  will  be  interviewed  by  a  committee  at  the  University  and  by 
representatives  of  one  of  several  accounting  firms  expected  to 
participate  in  the  program.   If  accepted ,  they  will  go  to  work 
early  in  December  and  receive  supervised  work  experience  until  early 
March  during  the  period  when  accounting  firms  are  usually  in  need 
of  extra  help. 

At  the  end  of  this  training 5,  the  student  will  be  graded  in  the 
four  hour  course  on  the  report  of  the  senior  accountant  for  whom 
he  has  worked  and  on  the  basis  of  his  own  written  analysis  of  the 
job.  Students  who  leave  the  campus  for  the  semester  of  internship 
will  be  expected  to  attend  an  extra  summer  session  to  fulfill  re- 
quirements for  graduation. 
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CAHBONBAI/E,  ILL.,  Mar,  — Profit  possi^bilities  in  "broiler  chick  production 
are  influenced  "by  the  kind  of  ration,  strain  of  breeding,  sex,  and  initial 
chick  weight,  all  of  vrhich  have  a  "bearing  on  growth  rate  and  mortality, 
according  to  analyses  of  results  in  preliminary  Tsroller  experiments  "by  three 
former  SIU  agriciilture  students  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 

Conducting  the  special  study  projects  under  Scott  Ilinners,  SIU  puultry 
specialist,  were  Delmar  Sample,  Ellery,  and  Robert  Waeltz,  New  Athens,  June 
graduates  of  viouthern,  and  John  P.  Woolcott,  Harrislyjirg.  a  special  student. 

They  concluded: 

1,  0f  four  kinds  of  feed  used,  "best  results  were  obbained  from  feeding 
a  good  "balanced  ration  containing  fish  meal  with  d  calcium  pantothenate  and 
niacin  diiring  a  lO-weeks'  period.  Pish  meal  seemed  the  deciding  factor  when 
used  in  place  of  meat  scraps  in  the  feed.   Ground  yellow  corn  comprised  more 
than  half  of  each  of  the  rations, 

2,  Broilers  receiving  the  "better  ration  gained  faster  and  ha-d  a  lower 
mortality  percentage  than  others,  providing  the  "best  money-making  possibilities, 

3,  Male  birds  gained  more  than  female  birds  in  all  instances.  Males 
even  gained  more  on  the  poorest  ration  than  females  on  the  best,  A  combitstlon 
of  male  birds  with  good  feed  indicates  the  best  profit  margin  possibility  for 
the  broiler  grower, 

4,  Chicks  having  a  heavier  initial  weight  seemed  to  have  a  better  rate 
of  gain  and  lower  mortality, 

5,  Strain  differences  were  more  pronounced  than  breed  differences, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  MIR,— Area  school  men  will  "rough  it"  at 
Giant  City  state  park  next  week,  March  15-19  (Mon.-Fri,),  as  they 
come  together  for  Southern  Illinois  University's  second  annual 
school  for  educational  administrators.  Registration  will  he  at 
9  a.m.  Monday. 

Housed  in  former  C,C,C,  barracks  the  men  will  divide  their  12- 
hour  school-day  between  special  educational  programs,  recreation, 
discussion  sessions,  eating,  lecture  periods,  coffee  breaks,  and 
study  of  research  problems. 

General  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  "Administering  the 
Community  Centered  School."  Visiting  school  authorities  will  be 
Maurice  Seay,  chairman  of  the  University  of  Chicago  department  of 
education^  Lyle  M.  Spencer,  Chicago,  president  of  Science  Research 
Associates;  Hanne  J.  Hicks,  Blooming  ton,  Indiana  University  pro-^ 
fessor  of  elementary  education;  and  Robert  Cole,  Springfield, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  School  Board  association. 

Dr.  Seay,  who  began  his  career  in  education  as  a  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Kentucky  in  192^,  became  head  of  the  Union  College 
(Ky.)  department  of  education  six  years  later.  Before  coming  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  he  was  dean  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
for  four  years.  His  many  years  in  education  have  included  work  with 
the  Chicago  Citizen's  School  Commission,  the  /xmerlcan  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  and  the  W,  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Dr.  Seay  will  serve  as  consultant  for  a  Monday  (Mar.  15)  session 
on  "The  Community  School."  Also  taking  part  in  this  session  will  be 
SIU  staff  members  Douglas  S,  Lawson,  dean  of  the  college  of  education, 
Claude  Dykhouse  and  W,  V/,  Fishback  of  the  education  department. 


Dr.  Spencer 5  who  developed  the  U»  S,  Army's  point  score 
demobilization  system,  has  taught  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  on  fellowships 
in  sociology.  He  has  "been  president  of  Science  Research  Associates, 
publisher  of  education  and  business  publicationsj  since  19^5. 
Among  extra-curricular  duties  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Menninger  Foundation. 

Dr,  Spencer  will  be  the  after-dinner  speaker  on  Thursday  (Mar .18), 
He  will  talk  on  Community  Action  for  Youth."  His  speech  is  open 
to  the  public  and  boards  of  education  members  particularly  are 
welcome  to  attend. 

Dr.  Hicks  will  serve  as  consultant  with  Dr.  Dyldiouse  Wednesday 
(Mar.  17)  on  looking  at  curriculum  problems  and  practices.  Dr, 
Hicks  has  had  teaching  and  administrative  experience  in  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri.  Since  joining  the  Indiana  University  staff 
he  has  done  much  to  advance  the  work  of  the  Elementary  Principals 
Association  in  Indiana,  He  holds  advanced  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Dr.  Cole  will  talk  at  k   p.m.  IHiursday  (Mar. 
18)  on  "The  Role  of  the  Board  of  Education."   Other  SIU  consultants 
will  be  Baker  Brownell,  director  of  area  services 5  Richard  Poston, 
director  of  community  services 5  and  William  J.  Tudor,  associate 
director  of  area  services. 
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CAHSOND^LE,  ILL. ,  Mar,   — The  suspicion  that  the  neck  and  ribs  are  the  last 
pieces  to  disappear  from  the  chicken  platter  is  verified  in  a  special  projects 
survey  conducted  "by  Kenneth  C.  No  be,  Venedy,  recent  graduate  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  who  has  a  graduate  assistantship  at  Cornell  University, 

Nobe's  report  is  based  on  a  consumer  acceptance  study  made  of  students  and 
employed  groups  at  Southern  "Acres,  SIU  housing  and  Vocational-Technical  Institute 
center  11  miles  east  of  Carbondale,  He  distributed  tv;o  lots  of  short-held 
frozen  chickens  weighing  an  average  of  three  pounds:, 

The  breast  received  top  billing  in  preference — 100  percent  in  one  group  and 
83  percent  in  the  other.   The  drumsticks  and  thighs  ran  a  close  race  for  second 
and  third  place- — from  57  to  77  percent.,   Wings  came  in  fourth.   From  there  on 
down  the  pieces  disappear  in  this  order:  keel,  liver,  back  or  gizzard,  ribs, 
and  neck, 

Nobe  also  found: 

1,  Eamilies  of  two  or  three  get  two  meals  from  one  chicken;  families  of 
four  usually  clean  the  platter  in  one  meal, 

2,  The  employed  group  is  willing  to  pay  an  average  of  49  cents  per  pound 
with  the  range  running  from  45  to  53  cents;  the  student  group  will  pay  45  cents 
per  pound  with  a  range  of  42  to  48  cents, 

3,  Most  families  fry  chicken  and  serve  it  once  weekly. 

4,  More  than  half  buy  chickens  at  the  grocery  store,  altho-ogh  others 
purchase  them  at  poultry  houses  and  farms, 

5»  The  majority  are  unwilling  to  pay  extra  charges  for  additional  services 
such  as  cutting,  wrapping, 
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CAHB0M3ALE,  ILL,,  Mar,  — A  snake  specimen  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Museum' s  research  collection  has  "been  identified  as  a  scarlet  snake, 
the  first  recorded  find  of  this  snake  in  Illinois,  reports  Miss  Esther  Bennett, 
SIU  museum  curator  of  "biology,  in  Herpetologica,  journal  of  the  Herpetologists 
League,  Escondido,  California, 

The  reptile,  which  has  "been  preserved  in  the  GIU  collection  since  it  was 
taken  in  the  Wolf  Lake  swampy  area  of  Union  county  "by  a  memlDer  of  the  SIU 
zoology  staff  on  July  26,  1942,  has  been  identified  as  the  scarlet  snake  "by 
Philip  V/,  Smith  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey.  Previously,  it  had 
been  identified  as  a  milk  snake.   The  specimen  is  only  18  inches  long. 

When  alive,  the  scarlet  snake  is  marked  "by  scarlet  blotches  or  saddles 
sejjarated  by  darker  bands.   It  is  non-poisonous. 

Miss  Bennett  says  the  identification  extends  the  known  range  of  the  snake 
nearly  160  miles  farther  north  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  previously 
reported.  It  ranges  from  southern  New  Jersey  to  Florida  and  westward  through 
Tennessee  and  Louisana  to  Oklahoma,   It  also  has  been  reported  in  central 
Kentucky  and  south-central  Indiana, 
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CAHBONDAIjE ,  ILL.,  Mar.   — A  young  nan's  chance  for  financial  success  may 
well  "be  greater  today  than  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  according  to  a  Southern 
Illinois  University  sociologist. 

Dr.  Herman  Lantz  "backs  up  his  opinion  "by  citing  statistical  stxidies  in  a 
chapter  of  a  nev;  "book;  "Analysis  of  Sooial  Probilens,"  puT^lished  this  month(by 
the  Stackpole  Company,  Harrishurg,  Pa.,:-,-  and  edited  "by  Laurence  Foster  and 
Morris  Cajdwell). 

Contrary  to  thought  popularized  in  the  Horatio  Alger  stories,  not  many 
young  men  made  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  "business  ladder  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Statistics  from  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century  show  that  successful  executives  cane  from  families 
already  high  in  the  socio'-economic  "bracket. 

In  those  days.  Dr.  Lantz  reveals,  sons  were  inclined  to  inherit  the  ' 
occupations  of  their  fathers  vrhile  today  25  to  33  per  cent  of  the  nation's  sons 
seem  to  clim"b  to  higher  positions  than  those  held  hy  their  peers. 

Dr.  Lantz  refutes  the  idea  that  the  door  of  opportunity  slammed  shut  vrith 
the  chosing  of  the  frontier,  the  decline  of  immigration,  and  the  increase  in 
financial  costs  and  competence  required  in  "business  ventures. 

He  points  to  some  of  today' s  conditions  that  many  sociologists  feel  have 
opened  avenues  to  financial  success:   the  development  of  cities,  expanding 
industrialization,  political  consciousness,  ujiionism,  government  welfare  programs, 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  and  the  low  "birth  rate  of  upper  social  classes 
which  necessitates  use  of  mem"bers  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  fill  vacancies„ 
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These  facts,  Dr.  Lantz  says,  are  responsilDle  for  allowing  more  young  nen 
to  "break  out  of  a  lovr  social  class  and  find  success  in  the  higher-classed 
occupations. 

He  states  that  vdthin  recent  years  the  United  States  has  designed 
specific  programs  to  help  still  nore  people  get  ahead.  He  points  to  "numerous" 
state  and  federal  educational  sulDsidies  and  scholarships;  also,  monetary 
assistance  and  education  provisions  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  He  says  the 
resulting  increased  educational  enrollment  has  created  demands  for  teachers 
and  executives  and  made  nore  jobs  in  the  professional  occupations  that  service 
schools. 

Dr.  Lantz  also  mentions  that  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  has  helped  more 
persons  to  engage  in  private  "business  ventiires* 

-iDr- 
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NE'/S  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbcndale,  111.   Phone  1020  Release:   IM^IEDIxiTE 


ChRBOND.iLE,  III4,  Mar.  -  More  ,.-:oes  into  a  children's  radio 
pror-ram  than  meets  a  moppet's  ear.   Ready  to  verify  this  is  Mrs,  Mae 
Trovillion  Smith  of  Southern  Illinois  University  v^^ho  produces  the 
"Story  Hour"  that  holds  area  youngsters  spellbound  at  9-15  Saturday 
mornin^^s  over  a  Carbondale  radio  station  (WCIL). 

Mrs.  Smith,  housewife  and  teacher  of  En  "lish  and  drama  at 
Southern,  added  the  radio  skits  to  her  busy  schedule  nearly  a  year 
a,n;o  at  the  request  of  the  American  .association  of  Univ^:rsity  V/omen, 
sponsors  of  the  program. 

Since  then  she  has  written,  cast,  tape  recorded,  and  edited 
more  than  50  adventures  for  small  fry  consumption.   She  builds  the 
scripts,  enacted  by  local  school  childrenj  around  the  desires  and 
interests  of  youngsters » 

Statin-'';  the  plays  is  "a  simple  and  enjoyable  experience,"  sriys 
Mrs,  Smith.   She  invites  children  to  her  home  and  allows  each  child 
to  select  the  part  he  would  like  to  read,   after  several  en-the-spot 
rehearsals  she  tapes  the  skit,  then  after  the  "actors"  have  j^one, 
she  spends  i~!;ruellin;:;  hours  editin.;  the  material  and  puttin._'^  it  into 
shape . 

The  story  hour  lady  admits  that  rehearsals  alvrays  last  lon'^er 
than  necessary  "because  we  all  .:et  to  lau"hini"  and  havin,.^,  so  much  fun." 
She  recalls  the  time  the  script  kept  one  boy  repeating;  the  wor(j 
"puppies."  ^hen  he  interrupted  the  script  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  water, 
another  boy  piped  up  with,  "Too  many  puppies,  I  j.;uessl" 

(more) 
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Mrs.  Smith  says  her  actors  are  her  severest  critics  and  "They 
often  hold  tenaciously  to  their  critical  opinions.*' 

One  day  a  boy  commented  that  she  started  too  many  sentences  v/ith 
the  word,  "V\fell." 

V/hen  she  explained  that  the  word  lent  informality  to  the  pro'';ram 
he  subsided  politely  with,  "Well,  everyone  to  his  own  opinion," 

The  story  hour  lady  writes  ori;:inal  anecdotes  for  her  pro.:ram  and 
this  also  necessitates  endless  hours  of  research.   Some  of  her  skits 
are  revised  versions  of  her  many  published  stories  for  children. 

Some  years  a.^o  she  hit  upon  a  palatable  way  of  tellin;'  children 
about  the  lives  of  rreat  persons:   she  built  the  stories  about  their 
pets.   The  result  was  "Famous  Do;"s  of  Famous  leople,"  then  later  on 
"Famous  Pets  of  Famous  fee pie." 

Her  chief  adviser  of  animal  life  is  Hilda  Stein  of  South^.rn's 
zoolo.Ty  department,  who  often  appears  on  the  radio  pro.\ram  v>^hcn  the 
discussion  touches  on  real  or  fictitious  animals  in  literature. 

Ri;:,ht  now  Mrs.  Smith  is  concoctin'",  a  story  about  the  parrot 
that  rode  on  the  foot  of  Paderewski  as  he  worked  the  piano  pedals. 
Believe  it  or  not,  she  says,  one  time  that  parrot  was  so  overccmie 
with  a  musical  rendition  of  the  ,:reat  master,  he  exclaimed,  "My, 
how  beautiful." 
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NEiVS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTH'CRN  ILLINOIS  UNI'^ERblTY 

Carbondale,  111. -Phone  1020  Release:   IKEDL.TE 


CARBONDiiLE,  ILL.,  KuRCH  —  Despite  the  upsettinr,  factor  of 
drouth,  the  1953  Southern  Illinois  University  ve-^etable  v-riety 
testinfr,   results  followed  the  pattern  of  the  1951  and  1952  results, 
ViJilliam  Andrew,  3IU  ve-retable  specialist,  reported  today, 

He  recommended  that  home  and  commeraial  vegetable  ''•rowers  in 
Southern  Illinois  check  the  results  and  try  some  of  the  hi^her- 
yieldinr  varieties  for  tests  under  their  own  field  conditions  before 
plungin?;  too  heavily  in  chann;in;T  from  the  varieties  they  now  are 
using,   ^e  said,  however,  that  oIU  tests  indicate  many  .growers  could 
increase  '^reatly  their  vegetable  yields  merely  by  changing  the 
variety  planted.   Strains  of  the  same  varieties  from  different  seed 
companies  often  vary  noticeably,  too. 

The  1953  SIU  vegetable  trials  included  13  varieties  of  irreen 
beans,  13  of  green  peppers,  21  of  sweet  corn,  11  of  cucumbers,  and 
27  of  tomatoes.  The  sweet  corn  varieties  were  chosen  from  the  most 
promisinc^  of  52  tested  in  1952, 

Contender,  Top  Crop,  and  Bountiful  ranked  one-two-three  in 

green  bean  yields  last  year.   The  first  two  continuously  have  led 

all  others  in  SIU  trials,  but  last  year  i-/as  the  first  time  Bountiful 

ranked  so  hi  'h.   The  best  Oontender  strain  produced  31 •!  pounds  of 

beans  per  75  feet  of  row.  Strains  of  the  three  varieties  took  the 

first  six  places  in  yields.   Contender  now  has  r':ained  acceptance 

on  the  Chicago  market  for  fresh  beans,  Andrew  said.   Behind  the 

three  varieties  came  three  strains  of  Wade,  a  variety  of  good  quality 
for  home  gardens,  Black  Valentine,  recently  >:rown  widely  for  shipment 
in  Southern  Illinois,  ranked  last  behind  Plentiful  and  Tenderlon.'^, 

(more) 
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In  r-^reen  p^epper  trials  Hybrid  No,  S97,  not  yet  available  to  the 
■?rower,  led  in  yields,   California  ionder  strains  took  the  first 
three  places  araon^  commercial  varieties,   Yolo  Wonder  and  Early 
Calwonder  ranked  fourth  and  fifth.   Three  Allbir  varieties,  rankihr"-, 
hi--h  in  University  of  Illinois  tests  at  Urbana,  produced  poorly  at 
SIU,   Marketer  cucumbers,  a  popular  variety  with  Southern  Illinois 
veretable  'growers,  ranked  sixth  in  yield  at  SIU  last  year  but  kept 
Andrew's  stamp  of  approval  as  amon.:  the  best  for  the  area  in  yields 
and  quality. 

Foremost,  a  fine  quality,  smooth-skinned  dark  -reen  cucumber 
tested  for  the  first  time  at  SIU  last  summer,  was  tops  in  yield, 
showin."",  much  promise  for  the  commercial  ^'rower.   Santee  and  Nia-^ara, 
both  havin-^  suitable  commercial  qualities,  ranked  third  and  fourth.^ 
Second  place  Burpee  Hybrid  and  fifth  place  Sensation  Hybrid  lacked 
commercial  quality  features. 

Sweet  corn  results  were  noticeably  upset  by  drouth  which  kept 
some  hi*';hly  promising  varieties  of  the  1952  season  from  measuring  up 
to  expectations.   Generally,  the  earlier  varieties  c^ave  best  results 
because  they  were  less  affected  by  the  drouth,  nndrew  said. 

North  Star,  maturin-"^  in  54  days  and  yielding  75  six-inch 
marketable  ears  per  100  feet  of  row,  was  the  earliest  and  ranked 
amom;!;  the  best  early  varieties  the  past  two  years.   Yioldin  '  nearly 
the  same  were  Carmel  Cross  and  Gold  Rush,  maturin  :  in  60  days,  and 
Golden  Princess,  maturing;  in  64.   Ear  len'^th  averar-ed  sev^^n  inches. 
The  latter  ranked  tops  in  flavor, 

Amon^^  the  later  maturin'"  varieties  the  best  were  Ttndermost, 
Calumet,  and  Golden  Security  (top-yielder  in  1952  late  varieties), 

(more ) 
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Sioux,  proclucin'"  3^*2  pvounds  of  U.S.  No.  1  tomatoes  before  the 
July  24  market  price  break,  ranked  at  or  near  the  top  for  the  third 
successive  year  in  SIU  tests.   Next  in  order  of  high  quality  early 
yields  were  Stokescross  No,  5,  Vancross,  Jefferson,  Clinton,  and 
Harvest  Cross,   In  total  volume  of  marketable  tomatoes  (No.  1  and 
unclassified)  durin-;  the  same  period  the  ranking  three  v/ere  Sioux, 
Clinton,  and  Vancross. 

Six  of  the  ,27  varieties  tested  were  planted  two  w.eks  later 
than  the  others.   Urbana,  always  a  T:ood  producer  in  SIU  tests,  ranked 
hirrh  in  the  later  plantings.   Promising,  too,  was  Firesteel.   KokomiO, 
a  new  Indiana  variety  tested  at  SIU  for  the  first  time  last  summer, 
shows  possibilities,  andrew  said. 

Highlighting  the  need  for  planting  tomatoes  as  early  as 
possible,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the  later  plantings  produced 
only  one-third  as  many  tomatoes  before  the  market  price  break  as  did 
the  earlier  plantings. 

Rutgers,  long  the  dominant  commercial  variety  set  by  Southern 
Illinois  growers,  and  Marglobe,  a  commonly-used  variety  in  wardens, 
kept  their  position  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  as  tomato  yielders 
in  SIU  tests  last  ye-,.r,  nndrew  said.   Rutger  yields  were  only  about 
one-fourth  as  great  as  that  of  the  better-yeilding  varieties  tested. 
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NWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111. -Phone  1020  Release:   H'-IMEDIaTE 


CARBONDALE,  111.,  Mar.  --  A  cooperative  prof'ram  of  study 
leadin:*  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  de::;ree  has  been  worked 
out  between  Southern  Illinois  Univtrsity  and  the  University  of 
^dchiean,  hnn   Arbor,  Dr.  V/.  E,  Keepper,  chairman  of  the  SIU 
Ai^riculture  department,  announced  today. 

Under  the  cooperative  plan,  a  student  interested  in  professional 
forestry  dG<';ree  may  take  a  two-year  pre-forestry  course  of  study  at 
SIU  and  then  transfer  to  the  University  of  ^^^ichi  :an  Department  of 
Forestry  without  loss  of  time  or  credit,  he  said. 

The  arrangement  will  he  helpful  to  students  who  for  financial 
or  other  reasons  find  it  im.possible  to  attend  an  out-of-state 
school  for  four  yer:rs.   There  are  no  four-year  professional  schools 
of  forestry  in  Illinois,  and  students  sometimes  encoucter  difficulties 
in  workin-^  toward  forestry  decrees,  because  of  differences  in  the 
amount  of  technical  subjects  in  forestry  required  by  different  schools 
durin-:  the  first  two  years  of  study.   The  arranrrement  with  the  Univ- 
ersity of  "''ichi?san  has  been  worked  out  to  bridije  such  difficulties, 

additional  information  about  the  cooperative  pro  -ram  may  be 
obtained  from  the  SIU  Kr.riculture  Department, 
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News  from  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  111 — Phone;  1020 


Releases   IMMEDIATE 


CHESTER,  ILL.,  ILiRCH-^ Exhibitions  of  the  work  of  area  artists 
will  be  displayed  throu.^hout  a  week  crowded  with  lectures,  film  show- 
ings and  musical  programs  when  Chester  sponsors  an  Art  V/eek  i%rch  22- 
28. 

The  event  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  city's  connunlty 
development  project  now  being  conducted  here  with  the  assistance  of 
Southern  Illinois  University, 

Hie  scope  of  the  art  e:;diibits  in  the  new  grade  school  building  are 
expected  to  range  from  the  work  of  school  children  to  a  traveling 
show  from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   Demonstration  lectures  will  be 
given  in  ,  painting,  pottery  making,  enameling,  and  school  children 
will  demonstrate  their  classroom  training  in  crayon  etching,  paper 
weaving,  easel  painting,  stenciling,  finger  painting  and  other  skills. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  has  already  announced  its  intention  of 
sending  a  display  of  the  work  of  local  artists  for  the  Art  Week  show, 
and  other  towns  in  the  area  were  invited  to  participate,   Tliere  will 
also  be  an  exhibit  'Of  the  works  of  Southern  Illinois  University 
students  and  faculty. 

The  development  project  now  in  progress  here  is  aimed  at  improving 
all  phases  of  community  life  under  a  study  plan  outlined  by  Richard 
W,  Poston,  director  of  SIU's  department  of  community  development. 
The  Art  Week  program  was  conceived  as  a  means  of  arousing  greater 
interest  in  cultural  activities. 
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Pro'^rams  have  been  planned  for  practically  every  afternoon  and 
evening  during  the  week.   On  Ilonday,  there  will  be  a  marionnette  show 
and  a  penny  auction  of  children's  art  works.   On  Tliursday,  bands  from 
Murphysboroj  Sparta,  Coulterville  and  Pinckneyville  will  mass  for  a 
concert  which  will  have  RiclTard  Brittain  of  Vanderroot  College  of 
Music  in  Chicago  as  guest  director. 

A  full-length  movie  from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  Great  Films 
Series  will  be  shown  Saturday  evening,  followed  by  a  panel  discussion 
of  movies  as  an  art  form,   Ihe  Museum  is  also  expected  to  contribute 
21  full-color  reproductions  representing  trends  in  art  in  the  past 
^^   years. 

14rs.  Margaret  Greenbury,  art  supervisor  in  Chester  schools,  is 
chairman  of  the  art  committee  which  is  handling  arrangements. 
Darwin  Payne,  SIU  graduate  assistant,  is  serving  as  exhibition 
consultant. 
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News  from  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  111,— Phone;  1020 
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C^^RBONDALE,  ILL.— Mar  ••—In  order  that  all  camps  on   Little  Grassy 
Lake  mi.^ht  be  devoted  to  youth  organizations  having  programs  "with 
common  objectives,  the  Educational  Council  of  100  is  urging  by  reso- 
lution the  immediate  completion  of  Devil ^s  Kitchen  dam  to  form  a 
lake  east  of  Little  Grassy  where  all  leases  would  be  to  adult  individ- 
uals or  organizations. 

Following  the  March  meeting  of  the  council  directors,  I  Irs.  Edward 
H.-  Schaller,  Waterloo,  Council  president,  said  today  the  board  action 
was  taken  in  an  effort  to  relieve  pressures  at  Little  Grassy  from 
organizations  other  than  youth  groups  such  as  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
church  young  people,  Southern  Illinois  University,  the  public  schools, 
and  the  ^-H  club  already  holding  or  negotiating  for  leases  on  shore- 
line areas  at  Little  Grassy. 

If  Devil »s  Kitchen  Lake  is  completed  soon,  Mrs,  Schaller  said,  it 
was  felt  that  the  two  or  three  adult  organizations  now  negotiating 
leases  on  Little  Grassy  probably  would  prefer  to  shift  to  sites  where 
there  would  be  no  conflicting  purposes  in  programs* 

In  other  action  the  board  appointed  Clyde  Winkler,  superintendent 
of  Carbondale  elementary  schools,  as  official  representative  of  the 
council  to  the  new  organization  of  agencies  with  youth  camps  on 
Little  Grassy  Lake. 

Reports  on  advancement  of  the  proposed  Public  Schools  Outdoor 
Education  Camp  on  Little  Grassy,  presented  by  SIU  Prof.  William  Free- 
burg  and  John  Lonergan,  SIU  landscape  architect,  indicated  highly 
favorable  reaction  to  the  proposed  camp  on  the  part  of  officials  in 

the  Regional  office  of  the  U,  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
Minneapolis.  Plans  for  financing  the  camp  will  be  presented  at  another 
meeting  of  the  board,  according  to  Mrs.  Schaller. 

(more) 
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Takirif^  inventory  of  results  of  council  efforts  "to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity"  in  the  southern  31  counties 
of  Illinois,  the  board  reviewed  such  activities  as  cooperation  with 
the  School  Problems  Corainission,  efforts  to  improve  teachinj^  and 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  oimprovement  of  secondary 
roads  used  by  school  busses,  assisting  the  University  in  developing 
a  wood  products  pilot  plant  in  cooperation  with  the  U,  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  promotion  of  the  Little  Grassy  Outdoor  education  camp, 

April  13  was  set  as  the  date  for  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the 
council »s  100  members. 
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CARBONDALEy  ILL,  lI/iR, — ^Getting  the  "brooder  house  to  a  new  loca- 
tion— ground  on  which  there  has  been  no  poultry  or  poultry  manure 
for  a  year— is  a  management  procedure  that  will  help  avoid  disease 
losses  J  says  Scott  Hinnersj  poultry  specialist  at  Southern  Illinois 
University, 

Chick  hatching  reports  indicate  many  laying  flock  ovmers 
started  chicks  in  January  for  early  e^g  production.   Itiether  chicks 
were  started  in  January  or  February^  or  still  are  bein^  obtained j 
success  in  starting  depends  ons 

1.  Obtaining  good  quality  chicks  from  desirable  breeding  stock 
properly  tested  for  pullorum  disease-«~U,  S,  Pullorum  Clean  is  most 
desirable. 

2.  Cleaning  the  brooder  house  by  scraping,  sweeping,  scrubbing 
with  a  lye  solution  of  one-fourth  pound  lye  in  five  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  and  spraying  I'/ith  a  disinfectant. 

3»  Keeping  the  growing  flock  separated  from  the  laying  flock 
because  the  older  stock  may  carry  diseases  and  parasites  which  may 
easily  infect  the  young  chicks,    '   ■"   :   -  a  •'  ^• 

Troubles  from  chick  crowding  in  the  brooder  house  may  be  lessened 

by  opening  windows  and  cooling  the  house  somewhat  in  late  afternoon. 

Over-heating  or  chilling  may  be  prevented  by  adjusting  the  brooder 

stove  thermostat  after  chicks  have  settled  down  for  the  night.   If 
they  are  nearly  all  under  the  hover,  raise  the  temperature  a  little^ 
if  the  nearest  chick  is  a  foot  from  the  hover  area,  cut  the  heat 
slightly. 

Some  persons  are  over-cautious  about  moving  young  pullets  to 
range.  ViOien  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old  the  use  of  '^ood  outdoor 
range  may  help  prevent  loss  from  rickets,  perosis,  feather  pickin?, 
and  cannibalism 5  reduce  feed  costs,  and  improve  health  and  vigor, 
A  small  pen  around  the  shelter  may  be  used  at  first  and  .removed  later, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  MARCH --The  church  has  a  right  and  an 

obligation  to  teach  and  lead  people  of  a  community  toward  an 
ethical  standard  of  sound  financing  and  keeping  the  family  budget 
solvent  where  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  "keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses"  runs  rampant  and  plays  havoc  with  living  standards  and 
credit  standing. 

That  was  among  the  ideas  expressed  by  a  half  dozen  Southern 
Illinois  mxinisters  Tuesday  in  the  first  of  thr^^e  two-day  inter- 
denominational conferences  on  "the  relation  of  the  church  to 
community  and  rural  life  problems,"   The  conferences  are  being 
held  at  Southern  Illinois  University  under  sponsorship  of  the  SIU 
Area  Services  Division. 

A  Quaker,  Stanley  Hamilton,  Richmond,  Ind.,  executive 
secretary  nf  the  Rural  Life  Association,  is  serving  ae  discussion 
leader  for  each  of  the  three  conferences.   He  is  being  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Wayne  Hoxie,  Mt,  Vernon  Presbyterian  minister  and  Southern 
Illinois  leader  of  the  Illinois  General  Presbyter  Service,  as  a 
resource  person  for  this  week's  conferences. 

One  group  completes  its  meetings  Wednesday  morning  at 
breakfast.   Another  half  dozen  ministers  will  arrive  Thursday 
evening  (March  l8)  for  a  similar  meeting  ending  Saturday  morning 
(March  20),   The  third  conference  will  occur  Monday  to  Wednesday 

(March  22-214 )  next  week. 

The  Rev,  Cecil  Leek,  Cont_,regational  minister  and  superintendent 
from  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  will  replace  the  Rev.  Hoxie  as  a  resource 
person  for  the  third  meeting, 

Protestant  and  Catholic  ministers  are  attending  the  meetinj^s. 
During  each  conference  the  small  group  eats,  sleeps,  and  has  its 
meetings  in  the  Area  Service  Division's  conference  house  on   the 
SIU  campus, 

(moro) 
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The  ministers  plunged  into  such  questions  as  what  happens 
to  the  people,  the  community,  and  its  churches  in  areas  of  economic 
distress.   Some  pointed  out  that  communities  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  Illinois,  particularly  in  those  areas  wheie  coal  mines  are 
closing,  are  facing  acute  economic  problems.   ■'-'ho  Rev.  J.N.  LeGrand, 
pastor  of  St.  Agatha's  Catholic  church.  New  Athens,  and  director 
of  the  rural  life  conference  for  the  Belleville  diocese,  pointed 
out  that  the  parish  at  West  Frankfort  is  feeling  keenly  the  effects 
of  the  closing  of  mines  there. 

Van  Seagraves,  member  of  the  SIU  Area  Services  staff,  said 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  in 
the  past  three  months  en  the  basis  of  governrrient  figures.   He  said 
reports  for  February  indicate  that  ZS   percent  of  the  labor  force  in 
a  six-county  area  of  the  Crab  Orchard  area  is  unemployed,  eight 
percent  more  than  three  months  a^o. 

-"-he  round  of  discussion  on  the  church  and  the  community  in 
a  declining  economic  situation  brought  out  these  ideas: 

1.  People  of  some  communities  have  a  lack  of  faith,  looking 
upon  efforts  to  bring  in  additional  industry  with  the  attitude  of 
"V'ell,  how  much  are  we  going  t"^  be  'taken'  for  this  time?" 

2.  Many  are  resigned  to  the  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  done  in 
the  community  to  combat  population  shifts  from  the  farm  to  the  city 
or  from  the  area  to  other  employment  areas, 

3.  '-I^he  church  is  the  loser  in  any  population  shift  and  should 
do  what  it  can  to  get  something  done  about  it.   New  families 
arriving  for  work  in  a  new  industry  or  on  a  new  construction 
project  continue  to  keep  their  membership  m  home  churches  and 
consequently  lose  their  loyalty  and  interest  in  both  their  hcm.e 
church  and  the  church  in  their  new  community. 

\\,    What  is  to  be  the  church's  teaching  on  the  problem,  of  thrift 
and  bonding  future  genei'ations  with  public  and  community  debts 
for  the  maintenance  of  artificial  prosperity. 

5.  The  church  can  build  comj-aunity  ethics  by  raising  questions 
in  the  pulpit,  arousing  popular  interest  and  coopei-ation  for 
setting  new  and  higher  ethical  and  economic  standards. 

-  am- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,  jMilR.— lie  tro  poll  tan  Opera  Contralto  Jean  iladeira, 
a  native  of  Centralia,  will  be  the  featured  soloist  at  the  Southern 
Illinois  Music  Festival  here  May  8,  it  was  announced  today, 

I4iss  Madeira,  the  former  Jean  Browning,  has  been  a  leadin.? 
contralto  at  the  Met  since  19^9.  Her  performance  as  "Carmen"  probably 
has  been  her  most  successful,  but  she  achieved  a  unique  distinction 
in  the  Met  annals  a  year  a^o  by  sinf^inj^  two  roles  in  "Tlie  Rake's 
Progress"  to  fill  in  for  a  singer  who  became  ill. 

Festival  Chairman  Floyd  V,  Wakeland  of  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity said  the  lavish  annual  program  which  included  117  organizations 
from  3^-  communities  last  year  would  be  of  comparable  magnitude  this 
spring. 

Miss  Madeira  had  been  booked  for  a  previous  Festival  appearance 
but  was  forced  to  cancel  the  engagement. 

As  a  girl,  she  studied  piano  under  her  mother  and  Mr,  H,  0,  Pope 

of  DuQuoin  before  entering  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York, 

Though  she  appeared  as  a  piano  soloist  with  the  St,  Louis  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Miss  Madeira  decided  to  give  up  the  concert  piano  in 

favor  of  singing. 

She  has  sung  with  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera  and  most  of  the 
grand  opera  companies  of  North  and  South  /jnerica.   Everywhere  she 
has  been  acclaimed  by  the  critics,   Tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor 
called  her  voice  "unforgettable"  while  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
said  she  had  "one  of  the  biggest,  richest,  most  thoroughly  grand- 
style  contraltos  ever  to  grace  the  Opera  House  stage," 

In  private  life,  the  singer  is  the  wife  of  Francis  Madeira, 
conductor  of  the  Rhode  Island  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  the  event  of  rain  on  the  festival  date,  Wakeland  said.  Miss 
Madeira  will  give  a  full  concert  in  Shryock  Auditorium  at  Southern, 
The  remainder  of  the  program  would  then  be  given  May  15. 

-eh- 
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CixRBONDALE,  ILL.  5  IL'.R.— The  Comic  Opera  Players  of  New  York 
will  brinc^  Gian-Carlo  Ilenotti's  opera  "The  Old  Ilaid  and  the  Thief" 
to  Southern  Illinois  University  April  Ij  it  was  announced  today. 

The  operaj  performed  in  English,  will  star  Alfred  Medinets, 

younr^  American  baritone,  and  Madeleine  Vose,  who  has  sun<^  most  of 

the  leadin.-^  opera  roles  in  the  standard  mezzo-soprano  repetoire. 

Text  and  music  for  "The  Old  Maid  and  the  Hiief"  were  written 

"Hie  Consul"  and 
by  the  man  who  <^ave  Broadway  such  hits  as  "The  Medium,"/ "The  Telephone, 

Musical  director  for  the  Comic  Opera  players  is  David  Shapiro,  founder 

of  the  organization  who  also  has  conducted  symphonic  programs  and 

played  piano  with  singers,  dancers  and  with  orchestras  in  Columbia 

and  Decca  recordings. 

Dr.  Maurits  Kesnar,  chairman  of  the  Lectures  and  Entertainment 

Committee  at  Southern,  said  the  opera  to  be  presented  at  8  p,m,  in 

Shryock  Auditorium  will  be  free  to  the  public. 


-eh- 
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CARBONDALE5  ILL.  J  IL"iR, — Robert  A.  V/illierj  head  of  a  St,  Louis 
public  relations  firmy  will  speak  at  the  third  in  a  series  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  "Jobs  in  Journalism"  meetin-^s  Wednesday 
(March  2^),  Dr,  Howard  R»  Lon^5  chairman  of  the  SIU  Journalism 
S'cpartment  J  announced  today, 

Willi er  will  discuss  job  opportunities  and  experiences  in  the 
field  of  public  relations  at  7 '30   p.m.  in  the  Stmdin  Theater  of 
University  School, 

Authorities  in  various  fields  of  journalism  are  bein,'^  brought 
to  the  SIU  campus  periodically  for  the  "jobs"  series  of  public  meet- 
ing s^  sponsored  by  the  Journalism  department  and  the  SIU  Journalism 
Students  association.   Clifton  C.  Edom,  Columbiaj  University  of 
Missouri  photojournalism  professor,  and  V/illiam  Grisham^  St.  Louis 
advertising  executive,  have  appeared  at  earlier  meetings. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  M/iR.— Joe  Lucco,  Bdwardsville  hii^h  school 
coach,  will  conduct  the  baseball  sessions  at  Southern  Illinois 
University's  sixth  annual  sprin*?  sports  clinic  ilar.  26, 

Lucco,  a  coach  for  20  years,  ,^uided  liis  basketball  tean  to  the 
state  finals  this  season  and  has  taken  baseball  teams  to  the  state 
three  times  in  the  past  seven  years*  He  has  worked  as  head  coach 
at  the  Big  State  baseball  camp  in  Meridian,  Tex.,  for  the  past 
three  summers  and  has  instructed  at  the  Salem,  Mo,,  Ozark  baseball 
camp. 

Sharing  the  program  with  Lucco  will  be  Russ  Deason  of  Lyons 
Township  high  school  of  LaGrange.  Deason  will  handle  the  track  and 
field  sessions. 

Registration  for  the  one-day  clinic  will  begin  at  8  a.m.  Mar. 
26  in  Southern's  University  school. 


-by- 
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ATTENTIONS  FARM  EDITORS. 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUM 

By  Albert  Meyer 

V\ELth  surface  moisture  reasonably  adequate  but  total  giPound 

water  supply  still  short  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take  advantage  of 

every  chance  to  conserve  what  is  available  and  to  salvage  every  sprig 

of  early  feed  possible.   The  feed  situationy  weather,  and  soil 

condition  being  what  it  is,  w^  notice  more  interest  in  spring  oats 

seeding  than  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  Have  you  tried  seeding 

winter  oats  as  a  part  of  your  farm  cropping  program? 

:{{ >;;  :^<  5^  ^  ;{<  >l<>t;  4;  4:  ^,<  ^  -fi  ^ 

We^d  like  to  re-hash  a  few  hints  right  low  that  have  been 
mentioned  previously.   It  is  high  time  to  top  dress  meadow  land  or 
pasture  with  nitrogen  to  got  that  heavier  early  yield.   If  you  have 
any  surplus  early  grass,  save  it  as  silaj^e  for  summer  feeding  when 
pastures  get  short  and  need  a  rest, 

Korean  lespedeza  sov;n  in  winter  grains  during  the  first  half 
of  March  will  help  a  lot  for  pasture  next  summer  if  it  gets  a  good 
start.   It  will  come  in  handy  when  other  pasture  may  be  unproductive. 
You  also  may  still  sow  some  sweet  clover  and  Ladino  clover  in  your 
winter  grain, 

:{« :j:  :^  >|<  :<«  sjc  >!c  >};>};  ;}c  ^  :j«  >;«  >}; 

If  you  didn^t  apply  last  fall  all  the  phosphorus  and  potash 
your  soil  test  called  for,  Ladino,  alfalfa,  or  legume-grass  crops 
will  show  a  boost  in  production  if  you  top  dress  now  with  a  falp.ly 
high  analysis  fertilizer.  Put  on  about  200  pounds  of  0-20-30  or 

0-15-30,  according  to  what  the  test  calls  for, 

if;  ^  >j<  >};  s{c  ;^  ;{<:+;  >|c  5>:  >f:  ^  >i;  >}: 
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Top  dressing  also  is  recommended  for  wheat  by  SIU  ac^ronomists. 
Get  the  fertilizer  on  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow.   Sixty  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate  (20  pounds  of  nitrogen)  will  give  you  five  or 
six  bushels  more  per  acre.  If  the  soil  is  low  in  fertility  you^ll 
be  able  to  boost  the  yield  with  a  comEiercial  fertilizer  application. 
Putting  on  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  10-10-10  as  a  top  dressing 
will  give  good  results. 

If  you  are  a  doubter  about  this  top  dressing  business^  just  try 
a  strip  of  wheat  or  pasture  this  spring  and  see  what  it  looks  like 
when  harvest  time  rolls  around.  You  may  spread  it  with  a  broadcast 
fertilizer  applicator. 

This  word  of  caution  in  top  dressing ^  particularly  with  nitrogen: 
put  it  on  when  the  leaves  are  dry  so  the  fertilizer  will  roll  off  to 
the  ground  and  not  burn  the  foliage, 

>!«>[«  ;|^  ^  H«  T<  =^<  >!«  =^  >!< 

Are  you  troubled  with  wild  onions  (garlic)  on  your  farm?   On 
fields  going  into  corn  or  soybeans  you  may  spray  the  wild  garlic  in 
March  (about  four  weeks  before  plowing)  with  2  ^-D  at  two  to  three 
pounds  per  acre  to  get  some  control.   The  procedure  must  be  repeated 
at  least  two  or  three  successive  years  to  get  fairly  adequate  contiDol. 

jj; :{:  i}j  ;^  >!<>};  >};>lc  ;{;>i;  >|<  ;{<  ^  * 

A  few  parting  hints  to  tractor  owners.  You  may  save  from  50 
to  100  gallons  of  gasoline  this  year  bys  having  your  storage  tank 
under  shade;  stopping  all  leaks  and  spilling^  getting  your  tractor 
carburetor  adjusted  correctly ^  and  giving  the  engine  a  good  tune-up. 


-am- 
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(Number  56  in  a  weekly  series— "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"*-^ 
a  series  consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature,  column  or  editorial  use.) 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

ANOTHER  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  EXPORT 

By  John  W,  Allen        (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University  this  "credit"  line) 

When  his  father  and  mother  went  to  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia,  their  l6-year-old  son  decided  to  attend  a  national 
political  convention.  Although  he  did  not  have  a  pass  to  assure 
admission  to  the  convention  hall,  he  did,  however,  have  an  effective 
smile  that  won  the  cooperation  of  a  friendly  policeman  who  helped 
him  into  the  hall  by  the  way  of  a  window. 

The  national  convention  was  that  of  the  Democratic  party  being 
held  at  St»  Louis  in  the  summer  of  I876,  and  the  young   man  crawling 
through  the  window  was  V/illiam  Jennings  Bryan,  whose  birthday 
anniversary  is  March  19.   Tliis  was  his  first,  but  by  no  means  his 
last,  attendance  at  a  national  political  convention. 

The  youth  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  men  of  national  prominence 
he  saw  there.  He  was  likewise  impressed  by  their  able  and  persuasive 
speeches  and  also  by  the  glimpses  of  the  broad  workings  of  democracy 
that  the  occasion  afforded,      ."  ■ 

However,  young  Bryan  could  not  have  dreamed  that  within  a 

comparatively  few  years  he  would  appear  as  the  dominant  figure  at  a 

similar  convention,  make  one  of  the  most  noted  political  speeches  in 

the  nation »s  history,  and  be  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  presidency, 

the  youngest  such  candidate  of  a  major  political  party, 

Bryan  was  born  at  Salem  in  Marion  county,  Illinois,  on  March  19, 
i860,  the  son  of  Silas  Lillard  and  Mariah  Jennings  Bryan,  His  birth- 
place is  still  standing,  well-stocked  with  mementos  that  recall 
events  of  his  life- time.   Located  on  a  main  street  about  three  blocks 
south  of  the  square  in  Salem  the  home  is  visited  by  many  people. 
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When  William  was  five  or  six  years  old  his  father  bought  a 
large  farm  adjoining  the  town  on  the  northwest*  Here  the  elder 
Bryan  fulfilled  a  boyhood  dream  by  building  a  large  dwelling  of 
bricks  made  a  short  way  north  of  the  building  site.  He  also  built 
a  fine  set  of  outbuildings  and  enclosed  fourteen  acres  southeast  of 
the  dwelling  as  a  deer  park. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  father j  while  the  building  operations 
were  under  way y to  drive  out  often  and  observe  the  progress  being  made, 
On   one  of  these  trips  young  V/illiam  was  allowed  to  place  bricks  on 
a  small  piece  of  board  and  carry  them  to  the  masons,  thus  helping 
to  build  the  house. 

It  was  on  this  farm  and  about  this  spacious  home  that  William 
grew  to  young  manhood.   It  was  also  here  that  he  received  his 
elementary  education j  his  mother  being  the  teacher.  Bryan  records 
that  she  was  a  rather  stern  and  exacting  teacher,  evidently  a 
believer  in  the  philosophy  expressed  by  the  old  adage,  "Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  William  also  helped  with  the  farm  work  and 
with  the  daily  chores. 

The  Bryan  home  was  a  devoutly  Christian  one,  family  worship 
services  being  held  regularly  three  times  daily.  In  later  life 
William  spoke  of  this  family  custom  and  indicated  the  pleasure  that 
the  memories  of  those  occasions  afforded  him.   Considering  this 
practice  in  the  Bryan  home  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
deeply  religious  cast  of  V/illiam's  thinking* 

lA/hen  l5-years  old,  V/illiam  was  sent  to  V/hipple  Academy  in 
Jacksonville.  He  continued  in  attendance  at  the  academy  and  at  the 
college  there  until  1881,  when  he  was  graduated  as  valedictorian 
of  his  class. 

(more) 
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The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  attendance  at  Union  College 
of  Law  or  in  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Lyman  Truinbull,  both 
located  in  Chicago,  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  time  to  open  an 
office  in  Jacksonville  on  July  h,   1883«  After  four  years  there, 
with  reasonable  success,  Bryan  made  a  trip  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
liked  the  western  town  and  decided  to  move  to  it. 

He  was  successful  in  his  law  practice  in  Lincoln,  but  was  more 
successful  in  politics  and  on  the  lecture  platform.  His  success  in 
these  fields  led  him  to  practically  abandon  law  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  national  house  of  representatives  in  I89O.  In  189^  Bryan  was 
defeated  in  a  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  and 
shortly  thereafter  became  the  editor  of  a  paper.  At  about  this  time 
Bryan  began  to  attract  national  attention  as  a  platform  speaker. 

In  1896  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
Democrats  in  Chicago.   Tlie  question  of  using  silver,  along  with  gold, 
as  a  basis  for  our  national  currency  was  before  the  country.  Bryan 
was  one  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of  the  plan.  Appearing  before  the 
convention  to  advance  the  cause  of  silver,  he  captivated  the  audience 
with  his  famous  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech,  which  he  climaxed  with  the 
memorable  sentence,  "You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor 
this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shall  not  crucify  manl^ind  upon  a  cross  of 

gold," 

The  setting  for  this  speech  could  not  have  been  better  arranged. 
The  crowd  was  electrified.  Five  ballots  later  Bryan  was  nominated 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  president,  a  far  cry  from  the  day  some 
20  years  before  when  a  friendly  policeman  had  helped  him  through 
the  window  and  into  the  convention  hall  in  St,  Louis,   Over  many  years 
and  at  later  conventions,  Bryan  was  to  remain  a  dominant  figure  in  his 
party. 

A  portion  of  the  Silas  Bryan  farm  where  William  grew  to  young 
manhood  has  recently  been  purchased  by  a  citizen  of  Salem  and  it  is 
planned  to  dismantle  the  ruins  of  the  old  home  northwest  of  town. 
Thus  will  disappear  a  landmark  connected  with  another  of  the  famous 
sons  that  Southern  Illinois  has  "exported," 

-30- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  I'iAR.^ — Keeping  chicken  frozen  for  a  lon.c-  time 
tends  to  toughen  the  meatj  reports  Robert  L,  Aaron j  Southern  Illinois 
University  agriculture  student  from  V/est  Frankfort,  following  a 
special  study  in  poultry  processing. 

Aaron  conducted  tests  with  13  broilers  to  determine  the  best 
scalding  temperature^  the  best  treatment  for  poultry  to  be  frozen^ 
and  the  length  of  time  broilers  may  be  frozen  without  detrimental 
effect,  ■  ., 

He  concluded s 

1.  In  the  home  processing  plant  it  is  best  to  scald  broilers  at 
about  1^5  degrees  F.  for  one  and  one-half  to  two  minutes  for  best 
pickin;?  results, 

2.  Paper  v/rapping  or  puttin^^  in  plastic  bags  rrives  nearly 
equal  results  in  freezing  chickens. 

3.  Chicken  remains  excellent  for  eatin--^  after  short  periods  of 
freezing — six  weeks, 

^*  An  unusually  fine  specimen  kept  frozen  for  15  months  was  too 
tough  for  satisfactory  eating. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  eviscerate  chickens  before  freezing 
if  they  are  to  be  held  for  six  weeks  or  less* 

6.  Dipping  dressed  chicken  in  vinegar  prior  to  freezin^^j  or 
freezing  in  a  container  of  vinegar  and  salt  is  unsatisfactory, 

7.  Chicken  barbecued  prior  to  freezing  and  then  re-heated 
received  a  good  ratin-^  from  tasters. 

8.  Preparing  chicken  pieces  for  frying — putting  on  salt, 
pepper  and  flour— before  freezing  offers  good  possibilities  for 
commercial  application. 
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c;.RTERVILLE,  ILL.  ^  I'lilRCH,— Talent  auditions  will  be  presented 
by  the  program  bureau  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Vfomen's  Clubs 
(Friday)  March  26  in  the  University  School  auditorium  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale.  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Baumruk,  Chica.'^Oj 
state  program  bureau  chairman ^  will  preside. 

Ten-minute  programs  by  talent  selected  in  earlier  screening 
auditions  will  be  presented  for  consideration  as  program  material 
for  IFWC  departments  of  ."iinerican  Home,  American  Citizenship,  Art, 
Economic  Security,  Bducationj  International  Relations,  Music,  and 
others.   The  auditions  will  include  persons  and  groups  from  SIU, 
St,  Lcuis,  Chicago,  East  St,  Louis,  and  various  area  communities. 

Visitors  will  register  at  9  a.m.  and  auditions  will  begin  at 
10,  State  officers  of  the  Federation  will  be  guests  of  honor. 
Representatives  from  women's  clubs  of  central  and  southern  Illinois 
are  expected  to  attend.  It  is  the  first  time  the  annual  auditions 
have  been  held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Visitors  will  be  guests  of  SIU  President  and  Mrs.  D,  W.  Morris 
at  a  3  P.M.  tea  in  the  President's  home  following  the  auditions. 
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axRBOND...LEj  ILL.  5  il'iR.-^Birdsf oot  trefoil  offers  advantages  as 
a  forage  leguine  where  long-lived  sod  is  wanted  on  relatively  steep 
slopes  or  where  soil  normally  is  subject  to  more  than  average  alter- 
nating wet  and  dry  conditions,  says  Eo  F.  Sullivan,  agronomist  at 
Southern  Illinois  University, 

However,  birdsfoot  should  not  be  used  where  reasonable  success 
may  be  obtained  with  alfalfa  or  ladino  clover  because  it  is  establish- 
ed more  slowly,  has  lower  yielding  ability,  has  less  seedling  vigor, 
and  higher  seed  costs. 

Birdsfoot  requires  the  same  soil  lime  and  nutrient  level  as 
alfalfa  during;  the  establishing  period,  but  once  established  it  will 
do  better  on  soils  of  decreasing  fertility  than  will  the  alfalfa. 
It  will  respond  greatly  the  first  year  to  nitrogen  and  superphosphate. 

The  legume  may  be  seeded  in  ^'.ugust  or  in  early  spring  in  well 
prepared  seedbeds,  using  five  pounds  per  acre  with  a  grass  such  as 
timothy,  bromegrass,  or  Kentucky  bluegrass.  Empire  is  the  best 
variety  for  pasture 3  the  European  variety,  for  hay#   Inoculate  the 
seed  with  10  times  the  recommended  amount,  using  slightly  more  than 
a  teaspoonful  of  molasses  per  five  pounds  to  aid  the  inoculum  in 
sticking  to  the  seed, 

Birdsfoot  will  do  best  without  a  companion  crop,  but  if  seeded  on 

weedy  land  spring  oats  and  barley  may  be  used  if  the  crop  is  removed 

for  hay  before  moisture  becomes  low.  Seeding  with  grass  always  is 

necessary  to  lend  support  to  the  legume  and  prevent  weediness.  Birds- 
foot  has  weak  stems  and  tends  to  lodge  easily  without  the  grass. 
Timothy  seems  to  be  the  best,  but  others  may  be  used  successfully 
according  to  soil  conditions. 

Like  ladino  clover,  the  legune  will  not  tolerate  continuous  close 
grazing,   It  is  managed  and  handled  for  hay  much  the  same  as  alfalfa. 
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CARBONDALE5  ILL.  J  M.'iR. — A  Southern  Illinois  University  alumnus 
will  conduct  the  track  and  field  sessions  at  SIU's  sixth  annual 
spring  sports  clinic  Mar,  26, 

Russ  Deason,  a  193^  graduate  of  SIU,  is  a  native  of  CarbondalOr. 
He  has  19  years  of  coaching  experience  in  Illinois  high  schools j 
including  the  past  nine  years  at  Lyons  Township  High  School, 
La  Grange,  where  his  sophomore  football  teams  have  compiled  a  recorC 
of  66  wins,  two  ties,  and  four  losses,  winning  the  conference  title 
every  year, 

Deason  has  been  track  coach  at  Lyons  for  the  past  six  years. 
His  teams  have  won  conference  championships  each  year  and  have  boon 
state  champions  four  times— 19^8,  19^9,  1952, and  1953.  His  team 
was  second  in  the  state  meet  in  1950  and  tied  for  fourth  in  1951. 
Last  spring  his  mile  relay  team  set  a  new  National  Inter scholastic 
record  of  3 §21,2, 

On  the  clinic  schedule  with  Deason  is  Joe  Lucco  of  Edwardsville 
High  School,  (announced  previously),   Lucco  will  conduct  baseball 
discussions. 

Registration  for  the  one-day  clinic  will  begin  at  8  a.m.  Mar,  26 
in  Southern's  University  school. 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL.^  MR,— Southern  Illinois  University  football 
coach  Bill  O'Brien  has  issued  the  first  call  for  spring  .'^rid  practice. 
The  Salukis  will  begin  sessions  Monday  (Mar,  29) « 

O'Brien,  who  will  begin  his  third  year  as  head  football  coach 
next  fallj  said  spring  drills  will  be  concentrated  on  basic  fundanenta^ 
and  techniques  with  an  intra«squad  game  at  the  finish  of  the  20 
practice  days* 
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(Number   ^'7  in  a  weekly  series— "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois" — » 
a  series  consistin-^  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts 
suitable  for  feature,    colamn  or   editorial  use.) 

VffllPPING   POSTS 

By  John  V/.  Allen       (Please  include 
Southern  Illinois  University  this  "credit"  line) 

"Hiirty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  well  laid  on  "  sounds  rather 
severe,  and  it  was.   These  words  in  old  court  records  of  Southern 
Illinois  indicate  the  punishment  of  convicted  criminals. 

In  addition  to  the  lashes  the  violator  sometimes  received 
additional  punishment  in  the  stocks  or  in  the  pillory. 

The  whippin?^  post  was  simply  a  tall  sturdy  one,  high  enough 
to  allow  the  wrists  of  the  standing  victim  to  be  raised  above  his 
head  and  the  cord  binding  them  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  post» 

Stocks  were  made  of  heavy  boards  having  notches  in  their  adjoin- 
ing edges,  into  which  the  extended  wrists  and  ankles  of  the  seated 
victim  were  fastened.   Tlius  seated,  the  person  being  punished  was 
uncomfortable  and  helpless,  sometimes  being  treated  to  indignities 
by  the  passersby. 

Confinement  in  the  pillory  was  considered  very  severe,  since  the 

law  would  allow  no  more  than  three  hours  of  such.   The  pillory  was 

made  of  two  boards  with  three  notches,  in  their  adjoining  sides.  The 

center  notch  was  large  enough  to  fit  around  the  neck  of  the  victim 

while  the   smaller  notches,   one  on  either   side  of  the  larger  oi\q^ 

would  close  about  his  wrists.   The  height  of  these  openings  forced 

the  victim  to  stand  in  a  stooped  position. 

Some  of  the  early  laws  and  punishments  visited  upon  their 

violators  may  be  of  interest.  Murder,  defined  as  killing  with  malice 

aforethought,  was  punishable  by  death,  and  the  person  on  trial  was 

either  found  guilty  and  hanged  or  went  free, 

(more) 


2. , ,  i  i 

Anyone  commit tin.o;  for.'^ery  was  required  to  repay  the  damao:ccI 
person  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  not  more  than  three  hours* 
Larceny  or  theft  of  personal  property  required  the  one  convicted 
to  return  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen  and  to  receive  not  more 
than  31  stripes  on  his  bare  back, 

Bur,^lary  was  punishable  by  39  lashes.   The  offender  was  also 
required  to  furnish  bond  guaranteeing  good  behavior  for  three  years. 
If  he  violated  this  bond,  he  was  required  to  restore  three  times 
the  value  of  the  goods  stoleny  one  part  to  the  state  and  two  to  the 
person  from  whom  theft  was  made. 

Rioting,  a  disturbance  in  which  three  or  more  persons  joined 
to  create  disorder,  was  punishable  by  39  lashes  plus  a  fine. 

A  disobedient  child  or  servant  could  be  taken  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace.   If  convicted  the  violator  was  confined  in  the 
county  jail  until  he  "humbled  himself  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  parent  or  master,"  Should  the  child  or  servant  assault  the 
master,  the  two  justices  could  sentence  him  to  receive  10  lashes  on 
the  bare  back, ' 

A  Negro  or  mulatoo  10  miles  from  home  without  special  permission 
received  10  lashes,  A  like  punishment  was  due  if  he  entered  upon  the 
property  of  anyone,  other  than  his  master,  without  specific  per- 
mission, 

A  sheriff  who  willingly  allowed  a  prisoner  to  escape  was  re- 
quired to  take  the  prisoner's  place  and  to  receive  the  punisliment 
the  prisoner  would  have  received  upon  conviction  of  the  crime  charr^ed.,- 
In  1808  the  penalty  for  horse  stealing  was  death,  jlnyone  selling 
liquor  to  an  Indian  was  to   be  fined  (r^5-00  for  each  quart  sold, 

(more) 


Men  between  16  and  60  were  required  to  serve  in  the  militia 
and  to  meet  regularly  each  week  for  two  hours  of  drill.   The  mulitia- 
man  provided  his  own  rifle,  bullet  mouldy  a  pound  of  powder j  four 
pounds  of  leady  a  priming  wire,  a  gun  brush,  six  flints,  a  powder 
horn,  and  a  bullet  pouch. 

The  height  of  fences  was  fixed  by  law.  Northwest  Territory 
statutes  required  fences  four  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  those 
of  Illinois  Territory  called  for  fences  five  feet  six  inches  high. 
The  width  of  cracks  betwe.en  pickets  or  palings  and  between  the  rails 
in  a  rail  fence  was  fixed. 

In  considering  early  laws  and  penalties  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  conditions  were  very  different  from  the  present.  Jails 
and  prison  facilities  were  limited.   It  was  thus  easier  to  dispose 
of  the  culprit  with  "30  lashes  on  the  bare  back  well  laid  on"  or 
"three  hours  in  the  pillory"  and  then  turn  him  loose.   Space  was 
thus  made  available  for  the  next  violator. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  MARCH --Not  rugged  individualism  but 

rather  the  ability  of  people  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
mutual  aid  and  sharing  is  what  made  this  country  great,  Stanley 
Hamilton,  Richmond,  Ind,,  Quaker,  told  a  group  of  Southern  Illinois 
clergymen  attending  the  second  of  three  two-day  inter-faith 
conferences  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  sponsored  by  the 
SIU  Area  Services  Division. 

Groups  of  seven  ministers  from  area  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  are  attending  each  of  the  conferences  on  "the  relation  of 
the  church  to  coi.imunity  and  rural  life  problems,"  with  Hamilton 
as  the  discussion  leader,..   He  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Rural 

> 

Life  Association. 

The  second  group  is  concluding  its  meeting  Saturday  morning 
(March  20).   A  third  conference  group  will  arrive  Monday  evening 
(March  22)  and  conclude  discussions  Wednesday  morning.   Each  group 
lives  in  the  SIU  Area  Ser/ice  Division's  conference  house  on  the 
cam.pus  during  each  two-day  meeting. 

At  their  opening  session  Thursday  evening  (March  18)  the 
second  group  of  ministers  discussed  the  characteristics  and  compos- 
ition of  a  comraunity  as  an  introduction  to  succeeding  sessions  on; 
"The  church  and  the  community  in  a  declining  economy,"  "V\Jhat  some 
churches  are  doing  in  community  development,"  and  "The  job  that 
faces  the  local  church." 

Today's  church  which  would  grow  and  furnish  dynamic 
leadership  in  its  community  must  do  more  than  hold  worship  services 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  group  agreed » 

(m.ore ) 


page  2,. rural  church  conference 

If  a  community  spirit  and  unity  is  to  be  maintained  in  a 
fast-paced  society  there  must  be  developed  a  substitute  for  the 
rural  threshing  ring  and  the  neighborhood  "hog-killings"  of  50 
years  ago,  or  the  log-rollings  and  husking  bees  of  pioneer  daySc 
People  must  have  opportunity  to  work  and  play  together  in  a 
wholesome  atmosphere. 

Characteristics  of  a  good  community,  they  agreed,  are; 
loyalty,  a  true  sense  of  pride,  a  feeling  of  fellowship  and 
belonging,  neighborliness,  freedom  of  inquiry,  a  balanced  economy^ 
an  ethical  code  of  living,  a  spirit  of  sharing,  and  good  steward- 
ship of  soil  or  community  resources.   Communities  may  develop 
around  a  rural  or  community  church,  a  trading  center,  a  school 
district,  or  a  combination  of  theset, 

Lord's  Acre  projects  in  some  rural  and  community  churches 

were  pointed  out  as  possibilities  for  developing  coinmunity  spirit 

and  cooperation  for  mutual  and  worthwhile  purposes.   The  Rev.  John 

R.  Curtis,  Crossville  Methodist  clergyman^  recounted  excellent 

results  with  Lord's  Acre  projects  in  various  parishes  he  has  served^ 

He  quoted  one  rural  church  member  engaged  in  a  Lord's  Acre 
project  as  saying;  "It  is  a  religion  that  I  can  understands" 

Others  reported  success  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  dwindling 
enthusiasm^   Success  of  Lord's  Acre  projects  (or  variations  of 
them),  they  said,  depend  on; 

1.  A  definite  plan  of  action  and  delegated  leadership, 

2.  Using  proceeds  only  for  special  church  or  community 
projects,  not  for  regular  budget  expenses, 

3.  i-'iaintenance  of  a  spirit  of  achievement,  a  comjnunity  goal 
toward  which  to  strive,  or  alternating  plans  and  programs  to  avoid 
lagging  interest. 

Enrolled  for  the  second  conference  were;   hev.  Vjilliam  J, 
Boatman,  Murphysboro,  Lutheran;  ReVr  Wayne  Hoxie,  Mt^  Vernon, 
Rev.  Kermit  -tii.  Prince,  Enfield,  and  ReVc  Gei^ald  Gaillard,  Ridgway, 
Presbyterians;  Rev,  \^ ,    E,  Hanagan,  Eldorado,  Catholic;  and  Rev, 
Clyde  H.  Todd,  Alton,  and  Curtis,  Methodists. 
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DONGOLAj  ILL.  J  IIAR.— The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  Associationjto  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois 
Universityj  Carhondalej  April  23-2^+5  will  include  discussions  ranging 
from  vacation  travel  and  sidelines  of  tlie  printing  iDUsinesSj  to 
feature  writing,  photography 5  and  community  development, 

F,  M,  Bond,  publisher  of  the  Tri- 'bounty  Record,  Dongola,  and 
president  of  the  SIEi\,  reported  today  that  nearly  50  area  newspapermen 
are  slated  to  appear  on  the  two-da^'"  program  to  share  personal  ex-^ 
periences  and  ideas  with  fellow  editors  and  publishers. 

Douglas  B,  Cornell,  Associated  Press  V/ashington  correspondent, 
will  address  the  association's  annual  dinner  on  the  evening  of  April 
23.   Cornell  has  covered  major  political  events  in  the  nation's 
capital  for  the  Associated  Press  since  coming  to  its  Wasliington  bureau 
in  1933*  He  now  chiefly  writes  interpretative  news  for  morning 
editions. 

Friday  sessions  of  the  SIE/1  will  be  on  the  SIU  campus.  Ihe 
evening  dinner  meeting  and  the  Saturday  business  session  will  be 
held  at  Giant  City  State  Park  10  miles  south  of  Carbondale. 


-am- 
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GARBONDALEj  ILL.,  MR. — Bob  Whelan,  Southern  Illi-iois  University's 
li^htweif^ht  wrestler j  will  take  a  last  crack  at  the  NCAi-.  115-pound 
crown  ^'k  r,   26-^.7  at  the  national  meets  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Mielanj  Interstate  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  123-pound 
champion  for  the  past  two  seasons,  went  to  the  semi-final  round  in 
the  1953  NCAA  tourney.   In  two  years  the  Chicago  junior  has  dropped 
only  one  match  in  his  weight  division j  that  a  referee's  decision  at 
the  recent  Mieaton  College  tournament, 

SIU  wrestling  coach  Ji;:  V/ilkinson  rates  the  bespectacled  l.helan 
as  one  of  the  "finest  small  wrestlers"  he  has  seen,   T'le  Saluki 
co-captain  led  his  team  to  2  wins  and  h   losses  this   season.   The 
team  tied  for  fourth  in  the  Mieaton  invitational  and  finished  third 
in  the  IIAC  behind  Illinois  N  ^r.ir.l  c.:\d   Northern  Illinois. 

Whelan  has  been  working  out  twice  a  day  in  preparation  for  the 
Oklahoma  meet.   This  will  be  his  last  chance  to  participate  in  the 
national  meet  because  NCAA  rules  state  that  an  athlete  may  compete 
only  three  years,  and  VJhelan  went  to  the  tourney  as  a  freshman  in  1952, 

"Pairings  and  breaks  will  determine  how  \tielan   will  perform," 
Coach  Wi.Vri:iso:a  says,   "Bob  will  face  top  competition  in  Hugh  Peery, 
defending  champion  from  Pittsburg  University,  but  could  cone  back  with 
the  crown  if  he  has  a  good  day," 


-by- 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL.  5  I I/iR,— Southern  Illinois  University's  tourinr^ 
theater  troupe  be.i^ins  its  second  annual  sprinrr  circuit  of  the  area 
April  5y  scheduled  to  hit  at  least  21  towns  durinj^  a  six-week  period. 

The  University  Players  (^ive  matinee  performances  of  a  children's 
play  for  grade  school  youngsters,  and  the  same  cast  presents  an  adult 
play  in  the  evening,  sponsored  by  a  local  organization  to  raise  funds 
for  projects  benefitting  children. 

This  year,  the  children's  play,  based  on  a  story  by  Hans  Chris tiar 
Anderson,  will  be  "The  Ehiperor's  New  Clothes,"  Adult  audiences  will 
see  Noel  Coward's  "Blithe  Spirit"  which  drama  students  of  Dr.  Archibald 
McLeod  performed  for  Carbondale  theater  goers  three  years  ago. 

While  they  are  acting  in  towns  close  to  the  campus,  the  nine 
members  of  the  cast  will  return  to  Carbondale  after  the  evening 
shows.   Otherwise,  they  will  remain  on   the  road  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

Dr,  Raymond  Dey^   dean  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension, 
said  the  troupe  had  been  booked  into  20  towns  from  lit,  Carmel  to 
Edwardsville  but  several  open  dates  were  expected  to  be  filled  before 
the  . tour  starts. 

The  students  make  all  the  costumes  and  scenery  which  they  tran- 
sport in  a  school  bus.  For  their  theatrical  experience,  starting  with 
rehearsals  last  week  and  continuing  through  the  end  of  the  spring  term 
early  in  June,  the  cast  members  will  receive  12  quarter  hours  of 
college  credit. 

The  troupe  was  so  well  received  in  its  initial  tour  last  spring 
that  some  requests  for  bookings  have  been  in  for  almost  a  year. 


(more) 
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Anna  will  be  the  first  stop  for  the  Players,  who  will  then  hit 
Johnston  City  and  Golcondaoi  .succeedin?^  days.   Later  en.'^a.'^^ements  will 
be  in  Shawneetown,  April  12 5  Carmi,  April  13  3  iihfieldj  April  1^^ 
Pinckneyville,  April  19 j  DuQuoin,  April  20;  Marion,  April  2I5  Fair- 
field, April  22\   Benton,  April  23;  Flora,  April  265  Olney,  April  27 \ 
Mt.  Carmel,  April  29?  Albion,  April  30 j  Nashville,  Hay  35  IIcLeansborc v 
May  65  Christopher,  May  7?  Harrisburg,  May  10;  Carbondale^  nay  11^ 
and  Edward sville,  May  1^-, 

In  the  cast  this  year  will  bes   Gene  Penland,  Carolyn  Reed,  and 
Nancy  Forsyth,  Carbondale;  JUxie  Buyan,  Dowellj  Ladonna  McMurray, 
Du Quoin;  Stephanie  Kelsey,  Greenville;  Robert  hainness,  Marion;  Georp:e 
Kuhn,  Okawville,  and  Donald  Wolfe,  Wayne  City. 

"Blithe  Spirit,"  made  into  a  movie  after  a  successful  r*  B3?oaf!way 
run,  is  a  sophisticated  comedy  about  a  man  with  the  j^hosts  of  two 
wives  on  his  hands.  The  ghost  of  Charles  Condomine^s  first  wife, 
Elvira,  is  conjured  up  at  a  seance  though  she  is  visible  only  to 
Charles,  Elvira's  efforts  to  translate  Charles  to  her  own  astral 
plane  results  in  the  death  of  his  second  x-zife.  The  play  reaches  a 
climax  when  the  second  wife  returns  in  the  spirit  with  Elvira, 

"The  Emperor's  New  Clothes"  by  Charlotte  Chorpenning  was  adapted 
from  the  Hans  Christian  /uiderson  tale  about  the  emperor  who  is  tricked 
into  believing  he  is  wearing  gorgeous  robes* 


-eh- 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL. j  MAR, — Eleven  state  senators  and  representatives 
will  participate  in  a  mock  le'^islative  session  for  the  freslinan 
assembly  prof2;ram  at  Southern  Illinois  University  Hiursday  (riarch  25), 

The  legislators  will  take  time  out  from  their  official  duties 
and  the  serious  business  of  the  69th  General  AssemlDly  to  discuss  such 
measures  as  an  amendment  providing  that  "the  President  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  agrees  to  spend  his  entire  vacation  period  in  the 
school  library J  improving  his  mind  by  writing  term  papers  for  the 
students." 

Bills  will  be  introduced  which  would  "relieve  the  oppressive  con- 
ditions now  existing  at  the  Southern  Illinois  University"  and  for 
establishment  of  "Wild  Taxpayer  refuges j  preserves  and  asylums," 

A  rhymed  petition  to  be  presented  by  students  requests  a  special 
spring  vacation. 

All  of  the  bills  and  resolutions  were  drafted  by  Rep,  Paul  Powell, 
house  minority  leader,  who  also  wrote  for  the  program  a  dramatic 
skit  titled  "Three  Days  in  the  House," 

Other  legislators  on  the  program  will  be  Sens.  Arthur  Van  Hooser 
and  R,  G.  Crisenberry;  and  Reps.  Gordon  Kerr,  Ed  Schaefer,  Dean 
Hammack,  l\f,  0,  Verhines,  Clyde  Lee,  Harry  McClintock,  Clyde  Qioate, 
and  S.  0.  Dale. 

Despite  the  levity  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed,  the  jDrogram 
will  give  students  and  other  spectators  an  idea  of  the  workings  of 
the  state  legislature,  according  to  Dr.  C«  Horton  Talley,  fresliman 
assemblies  committee  chairman. 

The  assembly  will  be  held  in  Shryock  Auditorium  at  10  a.m. 


-eh- 
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ATTENTIONS   F;J^M  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUM 
BY  Gilbert  Meyer 

Estimates  indicate  that  subsoils  in  Southern  Illinois  are  short 

from  eift^ht  to  10  inches  of  rainfall.  It  would  take  a  mi^^hty  wet 

spring  to  replace  that  deficiency. 


One  of  the  SIU  agronomists  says  that  the  farmer  who  follows  good 
soil  conservation  practices  will  better  save  the  moisture  as  it 
falls.   This  means  terracing  the  slopes,  planting  on   the  contour, 
strip  cropping,  and  building  grass  waterways,  A  plentiful  supply 
of  organic  matter  helps  soak  up  and  hold  the  water.   Crop  residue 
mulches  help  hold  the  soil  and  water,  too. 


For  faster  decomposition  of  corn  stalks  to  produce  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  apply  about  120  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate 
(^0  pounds  of  nitrogen  equivalent)  per  acre  before  the  stalk  land  is 
plowed.   Disk  down  the  corn  stalks  and  nitrogen  before  plowing  under. 

Now  is  the  time  that  the  flavor  of  onions  is  likely  to  show  up 
in  milk,  W.ld   garlic  is  growing  well  in  many  Southern  Illinois 
pastures  and  fields  now,   Tlie  Grade  A  milk  producers,  of  course,  must 
watch  closely  for  onion  flavor  in  milk.  A  helpful  method  for  pre- 
venting it  is  to  take  the  cows  off  pasture  and  feed  them  some  dry 
feed  at  least  two  hours  before  milkinrr  time. 


(more) 
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vath  the  reduction  in  Mtter  support  prices  and  the  prospect  of 
lower  milk  prices  dairymen  will  need  to  cut  production  costs  to  the 
bone.  One  good  way  to  do  it  is  to  sell  two  of  those  cows  rr±vin%   less 
than  5 J 000  pounds  of  milk  annually  and  buy  one   'instead  that  will 
give  3 J 000  pounds  per  year. 


Don^t  re-breed  your  cows  for  at  least  eight  weeks  after 
calving.  This  will  help  prevent  breeding  troubles. 


Don^t  let  people  tell  you  that  feeding  milk  to  chicks  in 
galvanized  containers  will  cause  poisoning.   It  doesn't, 

A  good  chicken  flock  is  not  an  accident.   It  is  the  result  of 
good  management.  First  you  need  chicks  that  are  pullorum  passed  or 
pullorum  clean  and  bred  for  high  production  and  livability.  Rate  of 
growth  in  chicks  is  inherited  as  well  as  being  the  result  of  good 
feeding  and  management* 

■  *lii^w*baj   I  ■■■!  Hi'iainaiaiiK 

Visitors  should  not  walk  through  the  poultry  house  or  yard  with- 
out disinfecting  their  shoes*   There  is  too  much  danger  of  spreading 
diseases  in  the  flock,  \hen   poultry  diseases  break  out,  get  an 
accurate  diagnosis  first.  It  may  save  you  chickens  and  expenses. 
Always  bury  or  burn  the  dead  chickens  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases 


A  dim  light  in  your  brooder  house  will  help  to  keep  chicks  from 
crowding.  You  can  lose  a  raft  of  chicks  in  no  time  when  crowding 
occurs. 

And  don't  forget  to  keep  records  on  your  poultry  enterprise. 
It  will  help  you  keep  up  with  costs  and  to  know  the  status  of  your 
business,  ^i  good  record  system  may  aid  you  in  making  changes  that 
will  turn  a  losing  proposition  into  a  neat  profit. 

-am- 
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OMAHA,  N^BR.,  Mar,   — Spray  schedules  for  peach  orchards  now  . 
call  for  earlier  and  more  frequent  application  of  insecticides  to 
obtain  more  satisfactory  control  of  plum  curculio  and  such  insects 
as  stink  bugs  and  tarnished  plant  bu.RS ,  Stewart  C,  Chandler, 
Carbondale,  told  entomologists  attending  the  North  Central  Branch 
EntomoloA'"ical  Society  of  American,  here  (Omaha,  Nebr.)  Friday  (March 
26  )• 

Larvae  of  plum  curculio  produce  wormy  peaches  imd  the  bu;;s  are 
thought  responsible  for  much  cat-facin-''  in  peaches.   Chandler  appeareo 
on  the  program  for  the  organization's  two-day  annual  meetinr';,  ending 
Friday,   He  discussed  control  of  poach  insects  from  the  standpoint 
of  timing  spray  applications. 

The  number  of  applications  has  gradually  increased  from  two, 

recommended  in  191^,  to  at  least  six  at  present,  he  said.   The  move 

toward  earlier  applications  began  in  1950.   Realization  of  the 

importance  of  killing  the  early-appearing  insects  to  cut  the  amount 

of  infestation  later  in  the  season  has  led  to  recommendinr  the  first 

insect  control  application  durin  '  full  bloom  at  present.   Dieldrin, 

one  of  the  newer  insecticides,  has  been  recommended  for  early  control 

of  both  curculio  and  stink  or  tarnished  plant  bur^s . 

Chandler  pointed  to  IS  years  of  curculio  study  to  back  up  his 
recommendations.   In  10  of  iS  years  he  found  the  first  curculio  on 
peach  trees  during  the  bloomin-^  stage.   Tarnished  pl^.nt  bugs  were 
found  during  or  before  full  bloom  in  all  12  years  of  his  study  of 
cat-facing.   Nearly  half  of  the  time  stink  bu.rs  were  first  found  when 
trees  were  in  full  bloom.   Curculio  increased  in  numbers,  in  spite  of 
poison  applications,  for  as  long  as  47  days  and  an  average  of  2S   days. 
This  indicates,  he  said,  that  some  are  slow  in  comin,'^  out  of 
hibernation,  ne  cess  it  at  in'",  the  frequent  or  continuous  use  of  spray 
materials  for  good  control  during  this  periods 

-am- 
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CARBOND.'xLEj  ILL,,  LLIR.-— At  a  stormy  mock  session  of  the  Illinois 
le-^islature,  convened  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University  auditorium 
Thursday  (March  25") ,  Rep,  Clyde  Choate,  ;.nna,  declared  that  his 
hill  to  provide  students  with  salaries  and  automohiles  had  hecn 
so  crippled  by  amendments  that  he  no   lonr^er  reco'^nized  it. 

"They^ve  chanf^ed  my  hill  so  that  it  doesn't  mean  anything 'anymore 
Choate  said  and  received  a  unanimous  vote  on  his  proposal  that  the 
measure  be  dropped, 

As  originally  submitted,  the  bill  would  have  allotted  each 
SIU  student  $50   a  week  and  free  use  of  any  of  500  passenger  cars 
which  would  have  been  purchased  with  a  ^1^750, 000  appropriation,   Th'-; 
bill  would  also  double  the  salary  of  SIU  President  D,  17.  Ilorris 
and  grant  him  tx\ro  vacations  a  year,  each  for  26  weeks. 

The  first  amendment  came  from  Rep,  S,  0.  Dale,  Fairfield, 
specifying  that  salaries  be  paid  only  to  students  maintaining  a 
grade  average  of  'h".  plus"  for  12  consecutive  semesters.  Rep, 
Gordon  Kerr,  Brookport,  then  won  acceptance  for  his  amendment  that 
students  of  opposite  sexes  be  forbidden  to  ride  together  in  the 
cars  to  be  made  available  to  them. 

Other  amendments  came  from  Reps,  Dean  Hammack,  Pinclaieyville?; 
Clyde  Lee,  Mt,  Vernon;  Iwsyj   McCl.'ntockj  VJest  Frankfort,^  W,  0. 
Verhines,  Vienna;  ^'L-    J-.  I'lC Donald,  Murphysboro^  and  Sens,  R.  G. 
Crisenberry,  Murphysbcro,  and  ^'^rthur  VanHooser,  Metropolis*   Tliey 
would  require  that  tuition  costs  be  raised  to  compensate  for  the 
additional  expenditure  on  the  students 5  that  students  would  have 
to  be  65  years  old  or  more  to  drive  University  cars,  and  that  Dr. 
Morris  spend  at  least  one  hour  each  day  in  his  office. 

(more) 
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In  the  same  session,  a  IdIII  was  introduced  and  read  l3y  former 
House  Clerk  Ed  Schaefer,  Nokomisj  to  establish  refu.-i^es  and  asylums 
for  wild  taxpayers,  and  Rep,  Paul  Powell  argued  in  favor  of 
extending  the  vote  to  18-year-old s, 

George  Kuhn,  SIU  student  from  Okawville,  was  permitted  to  plead 
for  the  lower  voting  age  bill  on  behalf  of  the  student  body. 

Rep,  Powell,  house  speaker  for  this  special  session,  turned  out 
to  be  the  guiding  influence  behind  all  the  discussion. 

He  wrote  the  script. 


-eh" 
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F^I-L-L-S-R-S 

By  John  W,  ^llen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

(SIU)   There  are  nunerous  stories  of  buried  treasure  alon^ 

the  Ohio  River  in  Southern  Illinois,   One  site  for  such  a  story  is 

at  a  larr^e  spring  on  the  Gullet  farm  about  two  miles  north  of 

Golconda,   Treasure  seekers  with  various  types  of  "divining  rods" 

sometimes  appear  seeking  the  buried  treasure. 


(SIU)  Some  floating  sawmills  once  operated  on  the  Ohio  River, 
They  were  anchored  where  the  current  was  strongest  and  obtained  their- 
power  from  large  water  wheels  lowered  into  the  current  of  the  river. 


(SIU)   The  first  president  of  Southern  Illinois  University  was 
Dr.  Robert  Allyn,  a  Methodist  minister  and  former  president  of 
McKendree  College,  He  served  18  years  at  Carbondale, 


(SIU)  ii  night ^s  lodging  at  some  of  the  best  early  Southern 
Illinois  taverns  cost  only  one  bit,  or  twelve  and  one-half  cents, 

(SIU)  During  the  Civil  V/ar  when  cotton  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  South,  much  of  it  was  grown  in  Southern  Illinois,  ^is  late 
as  1873  one  firm  in  Carbondale  ginned  more  than  300,000  pounds  of 
cotton, 

(SIU)   When  Old  Main  building  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
burned  in  1383,  its  library  of  more  than  8000  volumes  was  saved. 


(SIU)  i"i  band  of  outlaws  known  as  the  Flathead s  once  operated 

rrom  Sturdevant^s  Blockhouse,  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
water  plant  in  Rosiclare,  Hardin  County, 


News  from  Bill  L^ons 
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F^I^L-i^B-R-S 

By  John  V/,  ^'^11  en 
Southern  Illinois  University 

(SIU)   The  only  county  seat  in  Southern  Illinois  that  does  not 

have  a  railroad  is  Elizabeth town  in  Hardin  County,   This  town  was 

named  for  Elizabeth  McFarland,  wife  of  James  McFarlandj  who  operated 

the  ferry  and  kept  a  tavern  there. 

(SIU)   One  of  the  most  modern  zinc  mines  in  /juerica  is  located 
about  10  miles  north  of  Cave-in-Rock  on   the  east  side  of  Highway  1 
in  Hardin  County,   It  is  operated  by  the  Minerva  Oil  Company, 

(SIU)   One  of  the  few  deposits  of  fuller's  earth  worked  in 
."imerica  is  found  at  Olmsted  in  Pulaski  County.  At  first  fuller's 
earth  was  used  only  to  clean  newly  woven  cloth.  Now  much  of  it  is 
used  to  clarify  fats  and  oils  and  in  various  other  ways. 


(SIU)   George  Whiteside  operated  a  tannery  with  12  or  more  pit: 
about  three  miles  south  and  a  little  west  of  Bddyville  in  Pope 
County  in  1876. 


(SIU)  When  Southern  Illinois  University  be.-^an  its  academic  year 
of  1877-785  a  military  department  was  opened.   It  was  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Thomas  J,  Spence,  who  had  once  been  a  staff 
officer  with  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 


(SIU)   V/illiam  Beam,  living  in  Pope  County  in  I823,  liberated 
\2   slaves  at  one  time  and  gave  bond  that  none  of  them  would  become 
public  charges.   These  certificates  of  freedom  were  signed  by  mark, 
indicating  that  Beam  could  not  write. 
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CARBONDALEj  ILL.,  Il'^R.— A  notion  picturej  two  visiting  speakers, 
and  exhibits  will  feature  a  Pan-iUnerican  Festival  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  during  the  week  of  I'.pril  12,  Joseph  R.  Baxter, 
festival  committee  chairman  and  SIU  assistant  professor  of  historyy 
announced  today.   The  festival  activities  will  coincide  with  a 
countrywide  observance  of  Pan-American  Week. 

ix  Mexican  film  with  English  subtitles,  "Sublda  al  Cielo"  (Mexican 
Hayride) ,  will  be  shown  in  the  SIU  University  School  auditorium 
April  12  (Monday),  one  of  a  series  of  films  sponsored  by  the  SIU 
;.udio-- Visual  /dds  department.   Hie  first  showing  will  begin  at 
6  p.m. 

Dr.  Pablo  Max  Ynsfran,  former  Paraguayan  Consul- ^reneral  in  the 
United  States  and  currently  a  professor  in  the  Institute  of  Latin 
ixinerlcan  Studies  at  the  University  of  Texas,  will  be  the  speaker  at 
a  7*30  p.m.  public  meeting  in  the  Little  TLieater  of  Altgeld  Hall 
April  13  (Tuesday). 

Don  P.  Bolt,  Brazil,  Ind.,  traveler  and  lecturer  on  Latin 
America,  will  deliver  a  Pan-^unerican  Day  address  at  a  10  a.m. 
convocation  in  Shryock   auditorium  i.pril  1^-  (V/ednesday) ,  He  will 
join  a  panel  of  faculty  members  and  Latin  ^jnerican  students  during 
an  afternoon  campus  meeting, 

Pan-/inerica  Festival  exliibits  will  be  open  to  the  public  throug-h- 

out  the  week  in  the  Museum  Annex,  Altgeld  Hall.   Tliese  will  include 

the  Pan-^"jnerican  Union  art  exhibit  of  12  original  paintings  by 

contemporary  Latin  /jnerican  artists 5  museum  exlia.bits  of  artifacts 
representing  ancient  Mexican,  Mayan,  and  Peruvian  cultures 5 
photographs "and  exhibits  of  SIU  archaeological  field  sessions  and 
language  study  tours  in  Mexico  5  and  a  University  School  display, 
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ATTENTIONS  FARM  EDITORS. 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Alloer't  Meyer 

Home  .c^ardeners  with  small  plots  who  like  to  reap  much  produce 

per  square  foot  of  space  will  be  interested  in  some  suD;^estions 

from  the  vegetable  man  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 


One  suggestions  Garden  vertically.  For  example,  cucumbers 
(which  normally  take  a  lot  of  space)  will  grow  up  a  fence  or  trellis 
So  will  pole  beans  of  various  kinds  and  some  other  vegetable  crops. 

A  Norfolk,  Va,,  experiment  station  report  gives  some  startling 
results  on  growing  tomato  plants  inside  cylinders  made  of  concrete 
reinforcing  wire, the  st^xrdy   kind  having  six-inch  square  spacing 
between  wire  stays.  Fruit  can  be  picked  easier  and  the  wire  is 
more  sturdy  than  that  in  hog  fencing.  Cylinders  may  be  five  feet 
tall,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  anchored  with  a  couple  of  stakes. 
Twenty-five  home  garden  tomato  plants  in  cylinders  were  reported 
to  have  produced  I6OO  pounds  of  clean  ripe  fruit  from  July  to 
November— more  than  a  bushel  per  plant. 


Other  suggestions s  Use  succession  plantings  of  such  vegetables 
as  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  green  peas,  beets,  carrots,  snap 
beans,  and  sweet  corn.  Rotate  early,  mid sea son,  and  late  varieties. 
Use  the  intercrop  or  companion  crop  method  where  feasible.  If  you 
run  out  of  ground  space,  you  may  grow  many  plants  in  tubs,  boxes, 
and  pots. 


(more) 
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Fertilization  will  Toe  essential,  L   good  rule  of  thumb  for  the 
home  gardener  is  broadcasting  a  mixed  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  pound  per  100  square  feet  of  space.  Reports  indicate 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fertilizer,  insecticides,  fungicides  and 
weed  killers  for  the  home  gardener  this  year* 


A  hint  for  the  dairy  and  beef  farmers s  Plan  to  sow  a  field 
of  sweet  sudan  and  soybeans  as  pasture  for  livestock.  If  you  should 
be  lucky  enough  not  to  need  it  for  pasture,  it  will  make  good 
silaf^e  for  next  winter. 


Would  you  like  to  eliminate  the  nuisance  of  opening  and  clos.tng 
gates  and  still  keep  the  livestock  in  place?  A  properly  construct-^ 
ed  cattle  guard  will  provide  a  gateless  field  entrance  and  keep  the 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  where  they  belong* 

Green  manure  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  and  rye  are 
sources  of  organic  matter  as  well  as  a  protection  for  the  soil 
surface.  In  addition  to  supplying  green  manure  the  first  two 
also  add  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  have  long  tap  roots  which 
aid  in  opening  up  tight  subsoils. 

liU   acre  of  well-inoculated  legunes  plowed  under  as  a  green 
manure  crop  will  add  from  50  to  110  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil— 
nitrogen  that  was  taken  from  the  air.   If  only  50  pounds  were 
thus  added  to  the  soil  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  250  pounds  of 
sulfate  of  ammonium. 
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CARBONDALE5  ILL>,  ^  Mar, — Madeline  Vose,  who  has  sun/^  practically 
all  the  leading  roles  in  the  standard  nezzo-soprano  repetoire  with 
professional  companies,  will  be  featured  in  the  Comic  Opera  Players^ 
production  of  Gian-Carlo  Menotti^s  "The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief" 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  Thursday  evening, 

Alfred  Medinetsj  a  former  baritone  with  the  New  York  Opera 
Company,  will  have  the  role  of  the  thief  in  the  production  direct- 
ed by  David  Shapiro,  founder  of  the  Comic  Opera  Players. 

Miss  Vose,  receiving  her  greatest  popularity  in  "Carmen,"  sang 
the  leading  role  in  the  premier  performance  of  "Life  Goes  to  a 
Party"  and  in  Mozart's  "Titus"  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  19^8,  Medinets  also  has  sung  with  the  Central  Jersey 
Operetta  Guild  and  the  New  Jersey  Civic  Opera  Company, 

Menotti,  who  wrote  both  the  music  and  text  for  "Old  Maid  and 
the  Thief,"  is  the  composer  of  such  Broadway  hits  as  "Tiie  Medium," 
"The  Consul,"  and  "The  Telephone," 

Sponsored  by  the  Lectures  and  Entertainment  Committee  at 
Southern,  the  opera  will  be  presented  at  8  p.m,  in  Shryock  Auditorium, 
There  will  be  no  admission  charr^e. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.  j  lli'.R.—Tlie  southern  district  oeetin'^  of  the 
Illinois  Junior  iicademy  of  Science  and  the  annual  science  fair  will 
be  held  at  the  University  School  of  Southern  Illinois  University 
April  2^+,  it  was  announced  today. 

Dr.  ChaL:ier  A,  Gross 5  associate  professor  in  the  University 
School J  said  about  12  to  15  Southern  Illinois  schools  are  expect- 
ed to  participate.   Gross  is  co-chairnan  of  the  event  with  Carl 
Blood  of  the  Anna-Jonesboro  Connunity  Hi.f^h  School, 

Principal  speaker  at  the  aeeting  will  be  Paul  F.  Sutton, 
meterologist  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Springfield, 

Exhibits  will  be  accepted  from  high  school  students  and  awards 
presented  in  the  following  divisions?  aeronautics,  astronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  conservation,  general  biology,  newsletter, 
photography,  physics,  radio,  weather,  mathenatics,  zoology  and 
miscellaneous,  including  such  areas  as  geography,  geology  and 
archaelogy.   There  will  also  be  a  section  devoted  to  junior  high 
science  for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students. 

Exhibits  will  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  scientific  worth, 
originality,  accuracy  of  information,  effective  presentation,  and 
difficulty  and  comprehension,  Gross  said. 

Winning  exhibits  will  become  eligible  for  the  state  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Junior  Academy  of  Science  at  Monmouth  College  on 
May  7-8, 

At  the  district  meeting  here,  a  sophomore  high  school  student 
will  be  selected  to  serve  as  district  student- chairman  in  the 
state  organization  during  his  junior  year, 
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ATTENTION:   FaRM  EDITORS. 

CnRBONDiiLE,  111.,  Mar.  -  Southern  Illinois  fruit  ■-rowerB  must 
remain  alert  to  chan.^inr^  consumer  market  characteristics  if  they  are 
to  retain  a  profitable  share  of  the  country's  fruit  ^^rowinr,  business, 
says  Lowell  R.  Tucker,  horticulturist  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Fresh  fruit  production  now  must  be  for  a  consumers'  market  rather 
than  a  consumer-home  canning  market  for  viirious  reasons  he  says.  This 
chan-^e  must  be  considered  in  meetin""  the  competition  of  other 
producing  areas. 

Tucker  points  out  that: 

1,  The  population  is  ;"-rowin-";  rapidly,  increasing  the  potential 
market  for  fruit. 

2,  Transportation  facilities  are  beinr  broadened  and  adapted  to 
chan-'^inr;  conditions  so  that  more  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  supplied  in 

a  fresher  state  from  wider  areas,  meeting  a  t-^rowing  consumer  desire  for 
year-round  supplies  of  fresh  fruit  instead  of  canned  fruits, 

3,  Refrigeration  and  pre-coolinr  methods  continue  to  improve 
for  better  distribution  of  fresh  fruit, 

4,  Fruit  freezin'""  has  grown  into  an  enormous  industry, 

5,  Sales  of  home  freezers  have  been  ;;rowinn', ,  opening  potentially 
stron  :  local  markets  for  fresh  fruits  which  :^rowers  may  not  have  fully 

exploited, 

6,  Kitchens  p:enerally  are  smaller  than  they  once  were  and  more 
housewives  are  employed.   Hence,  home  canninr^  has  declined  and  the 
housewife  buys  fresh  or  frozen  fruit  at  the  local  market  as  she  needs  it, 

For  the  fruit  producing  areas  this  means  planting-  new  and  improved 

fruit  varieties  which  will  extend  the  harvest  season,  please  consumer 

tastes,  and  keep  the  fruit  rrower  from  havinr  "all  his  egn-s  in  one 
basket,"  Tucker  says. 
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C/JffiONDALE,  ILL,,  I'L^R.—A  new  group  of  unreported  Indian 
petroglyphs  (pictures  carved  in  stone)  have  been  found  on  the  west 
side  of  Fountain  Bluff  in  Jackson  County  by  Irvin  M,  Peithman,  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  Museum  staff. 

Peithaan,  museum  curator  of  archaeology,  came  upon  the  weathered 
picture  carvings  on  the  wall  of  a  shallow  rock  shelter  a  few  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  Fountain  Bluff  spring  south  of  Gorham  wliile  on 
a  week-end  hike  along  the  foot  of  the  200-foot  sandstone  cliffs 
overlooking  the  flat  Mississippi  River  plain* 

Weathering  has  made  many  of  the  figures  impossible  to  decipher, 
but  a  large  group  still  discernable  in  the  rock  shelter  and  on 
large  boulders  nearby  follow  the  consistent  pattern  of  other  groups 
of  petroglyphs  found  in  Southern  Illinois,  Included  in  the  new 
Fountain  Bluff  group  are  figures  of  birds,  animals,  and  human  beings.i 
Several  birds  may  be  noted,  including  what  appears  to  be  a  large 
eagle  in  flight  with  outstretched  talons.  The  animal  group  includes 
a  well-defined  deer. 

Symbols  on  the  shelter  wall  include  the  characteristic  "weeping 
eye,"  the  equal-arm  cross  in  a  circle,  the  sun  symbol,  the  thunder- 
bird,  and  the  human  hand.  Such  carvings  apparently  are  artistic 
expressions  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of 
the  area  and  the  symbols  are  an  expression  of  their  mythology  or 
religion. 

However,  no  definite  interpretation  of  the  petroglyphs  has 
been  made  for  Southern  Illinois.  Generally,  some  of  the  designs 

and  symbols,  such  as  the  "weeping  eye"  and  the  cross  in  a  circle,  are 
placed  in  the  Mississippian  culture  and  traditions  belonging  to  a 
people  who  disappeared  before  the  wliite  man  came  to  the  area, 
Peithman  says. 
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Jackson  county  claims  the  ^^reatest  concentration  of  such  Indian 
art  carvin,q^s  in  Southern  Illinois,  The  lars^est  collection  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  area  also  is  on  the  west  face  of  Fountain  Bluff  near 
its  southern  end  north  of  Grand  Tower, 

Peter's  Cave,  a  rock  shelter  near  ICincaid  Creek,  once  contain- 
ed large  rock  slabs  on  which  were  carved  several  petro.^lyphs,  hut 
most  have  been  removed  and  only  the  figure  of  a  bird  remains,   Tlie 
site  was  excavated  during  a  summer  field  session  of  the  SIU  Museum 
in  1951. 

Two  other  petroglyph  sites  are  in  Jackson  county.   One  is  at 
Turkey  Track  Rock  in  Austin  Hollow  a  half  mile  north  of  the  inter- 
section of  highways  151  ^ncl  3?  ^nd  the  other  is  northeast  of  Ava  a 
few  miles  down  the  bed  of  Rock  Creek,   The  carvings  at  these  sites 
have  been  badly  defaced  by  visitors  attempting  to  obtain  some  of  the 
figures  and  symbols  as  souvenirs. 

Many  other  sites  have  been  reported  at  various  places  in  Southern 
Illinois,  Similar  petroglyphs  have  been  found  in  nearby  iHssouri 
and  Kentucky,   They  usually  are  found  on  sandstone  outcropping s, 
on  rocky  hillsides,  in  rock  shelters,  and  on  large  slabs  of  stone  in 
creek  beds, 

Pictographs,  another  form  of  the  area's  prehistoric  Indian  art, 
have  mostly  disappeared  because  of  weatherLng©    The   first  refer- 
ence  to  such  pictorgraphs  in  the  area  were  the  Piasa  birds  reported 
by  Father  Marquette  on  the  80-foot  river  bluff  near  the  present  city 
of  Alton,   The  picture  was  blasted  away  years  ago  but  a  replica  has 
been  painted  in  its  place.  Few  remain  in  protected  rock  shelters 
in  the  area.  The  "buffalo  picture"  is  one  found  in  Johnson  county, 
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Pictoi^raphs  were  nonochronatic  pictures  intended  to  express  ideas, 
They  were  usually  colored  a  faded  brown  to  red  by  using  a  mixture 
of  powdered  iron  oxide  and  red  or  yellow  ocher  mixed  with  animal 
grease  which  penetrated  the  stone  and  preserved  the  design. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  I'l/xR.— Mss  Mna  Sennottj  editor  of  Bemistoryj 
an  employee  publication  of  the  Beois  Brothers  Brothers  Ba,^  ooinpanyj 
St,  Louisj  will  speak  at  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  "Jobs  in 
Journalisn"  meetings  at  Southern  Illinois  University  April  7  (V/ed.)? 
H,  R,  Long,  chairman  of  the  SIU  Journalism  department,  announced 
today. 

Miss  Sennott  will  discuss  industrial  Journalism  and  the  place 
of  women  in  journalism  at  a  7s30  p.m.  public  meeting;  for  SIU 
journalism  students  and  other  interested  persons  in  the  Studio 
Theater  at  University  School,  Carbondale, 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  taujiht  the  school's  1952  extension  division  course 
in  business  and  industrial  publications,  A  member  of  the  Society 
of  Associated  Industrial  Editors  and  Industrial  Press  Association 
of  Greater  St.  Louis, she  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Council  of  Industrial  Biitors  and  a  past  vice 
president  of  the  Council's  Southwestern  ;j?ea. 

The  "Jobs  in  Journalism"  lecture  series  is  sponsored  by  the 
SIU  Journalism  department  and  the  Journalism  Students  Association 
to  acquaint  interested  persons  with  opportunities  in  various  fields 
of  journalism  through  the  experience  of  those  successful  in  them. 

Appearing  previously  were  Clifton  C.  Edom,  photojournalism 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism^  V/illiam 
Grishman,  St.  Louis  advertising  executive;  and  Robert  A.  Willier, 
head  of  a  St,  Louis  public  relations  firm. 
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C:.RB0NDALE5  ILL.,  ixPRIL. — Mrs.  Ruth  Kistner,  Glendale,  N.Y., 
writer  J  lecturer,  and  widely  known  authority  on  flower  arrange- 
ments j  will  headline  the  fourth  Southern  Illinois  Flower  Show 
School  at  Southern  Illinois  University  May  3-5?  Mrs.  V/.  M^  Gershacher, 
Carbondale  flower  show  chairman,  said  today. 

The  school,  fourth  in  a  series  of  five  annual  schools  of  in- 
struction, will  he  sponsored  by  Garden  Club  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  and 
the  SIU  Division  of  University  Extension.   Garden  club  members  from 
the  area  seeking;  to  qualify  as  judr^es  of  flower  shows  and  floxver 
arran.crements  will  attend,  Mrs.  Gersbacher  says  that  the  sessions 
are  open  to  all  persons  Interested  in  flower  arrano-inrr  ejid   horticul- 
ture. 

Two  other  persons  will  appear  on  the  pro-^ram  as  instructors. 
These  are  John  R,  Culbert,  University  of  Illinois  assistant  professor 
of  floriculture,  and  Mrs.  W,  i..    Park,  Arlin.'^ton  Heij^hts,  chairman 
of  readin,c^  examinations  for  the  National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs, 

I^lrs.  Kistner  will  lead  all  mornin,'^  and  afternoon  sessions  the 
first  day  (May  3).  Culbert  and  Mrs.  Park  will  conduct  the  second 
day's   sessions.      Examinations  will  be  held   the  final  day. 
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